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SECTION. 

Symptoms^ or Signs of Melancholy in the Body. 

Farrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Oljn- 
tMan captives Philip of Macedon brought home to seH, 
* bought one very old man ; and when he had him at Athens, 
put him to extreme torture and torment, the better by his 
example to express the pains and passions of his Prometheus, 
whom he was then about to paint. I need not be so barbar- 
ous, inhuman, curious, or cruel, for this purpose to torture 
any poor melancholy man, their symptoms are plain, obvious 
and familiar, there needs no such accurate observation or far- 
fetched object, they delineate themselves, they voluntarily 
betray themselves, they are too frequent in all places, I meet 
them still as I go, they cannot conceal it, their grievancei 
are too well known, I need not seek far to describe them. 

Symptoms therefore are either * universal or particular, 
saith Gordonius, Uh. med. cap, 19, part, 2, to persons, to spe- 
cies; ^^some signs are secret, some manifest, some in the 
body, some in the mind, and diversely vary, according to 
the inward or outward causes," Cappivaccius ; or from stars, 

1 Seneea, eont. lib. 10, cont. 6. dam & stellis, q^.8edam ab hmnoribns, 

< QiUBdam Tudyermlia, parttcularia, qun- quae ut Tinnm corpns vari^ cUsponitf &e. 

dftm manilbsta, quaedun in corpora, ^Teraa phantasmata pro yarietate oaium 

qwidiln in eoc^tatione et antano, qvub- ezternsB tel intem». 
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according to Jovianus Pontanus, de reh, ccdest, lib, 10, cap. 
13, and celestial influences, or from the humours diversely 
mixed, Ficinus, Hh. 1^ cap, 4, de sanit, tttendd; as thej are 
hot, cold, natural, unnatural, intended or remitted, so wiU 
^tius have melanckolica deliria multiformia, diversity of 
melancholy signs. Laurentius ascribes them to their several 
temperatures, delights, natures, inclinations, continuance of 
time, as they are simple or mixed with other diseases, as the 
causes are divers, so must the signs be, almost infinite, Alto^ 
marus, cc^. 7, art, med. And as wine produceth divers 
effects, or that herb TortocoUa in * Laurentius, " which makes 
some laugh, some weep, some sleep, some dance, some sing, 
some howl, some drink," &c., so doth this our melancholy 
humour work several signs in several parties. 

But to confine them, these general symptoms may be re- 
duced to those of the body or the mind. Those usual signs 
appearing in the bodies of such as are melancholy, be these 
cold and dry, or they are hot and dry, as the humour is more 
,or less adust. From * these first qualities arise many other 
second, as that of ' colour, black, swarthy, pale, ruddy, &c, 
some are impense rubri, as Montaltus, cap. 16, observes out 
of Galen, lib. 3, de locis affectis^ very red and high-coloured. 
Hippocrates in his book ^de insania et melan. reckons up 
these signs, that they are • " lean, withered, hollow-eyed, look 
old, wrinkled, harsh, much troubled with wind, and a griping 
in their bellies, or bellyache, belch often, dry bellies and hard) 
dejected looks, flaggy beards, singing of the ears, vertigo, 
light-headed, little or no sleep, and that interrupt, terrible and 
fearful dreams," ^ Anna soror^ qtue me stispensam insomnia 
tetrent ? The same symptoms are repeated by Melanelius in 
his book of melancholy collected out of Galen, Ruffus, JEtius, 
by Rhasis, Grordonius, and all the juniors, ^ " continual, sharp, 

1 Lib. 1, de risn, fol. 17. Ad ejus esum Gsl. * Interprete F. CalTO. » Oenll 

alii Budant, alii Tomunt , float, bibant, his excayantur, venti gignuntur dicom 

Baltant, alii rident, tremunt, dormiunt, pnecordia, et acidi ructus, sicci ferd ven- 

&c. s T. Bright, cap. 20. * Nigres- tres, Tertigo, tinnitus aurium, somni pu* 

cit Ir ic humor aJiqiiando snpercalefactus. silli, somnia tenibilia et interrupta. 

aliq lando supemigefkctus. Melanel e « Virg Mq. ' Assiduae eseque acid« 
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and stinking belchiBgs, as if their meat in their stomachfl 
were putrefied, or that thej had eaten fish, dry bellies, absurd 
and interrupt dreams, and many fantastical visions about 
their eyes, vertiginous, apt to tremble, and prone to venery.'* 
'Some add palpitation of the heart, cold sweat, as usual 
symptoms, and a leaping in many parts of the body, saUum 
in mtiUis corporis partihui, a kind of itching, saith Lauren- 
tius, on the superficies of the skin, like a fiea-biting some- 
times. ^ Montaltus, c(xp, 21, puts fixed eyes and much twink- 
ling of their eyes for a sign, and so doth Avicenna, ocvlos 
hahentes pcdpttantes, tremuii, vehementer rubtcundi, Sfc, lib, 3, 
Fen, 1, Tract, 4, cap, 18. They^tut most part, which he 
took out of Hippocrates's aphorisms. * Rhasis makes ^ head- 
ache and a binding heaviness for a principal token, much 
leaping of wind about the skin, as well as stutting, or trip- 
ping in speech, &c , hollow eyes, gross veins, and broad lips." 
To some, too, if they be far gone, mimical gestures are too 
familiar, laughing, gnnning, fleering, murmuring, talking to 
themselves, with strange mouths and faces, inarticulate voices, 
exclamations, &c And although they be commonly lean, 
hirsute, uncheerful in countenance, withered, and not so 
pleasant to behold, by reason of those continual fears, griefs 
and vexations, dull, heavy, lazy, restless, unapt to go about 
any business ; yet their memories are most part good, they 
have happj wits, and excellent apprehensions. Their hot 
and dry brains make them they cannot sleep, Ingentes hahent 
et erebras vigilias (Areteus), mighty and often watchings, 
sometimes waking for a month, a year together. * Hercules 
de Saxonia faithfully averreth, that he hath heard his mother 
swear, she slept not for seven months together ; Trincavel- 
lius, Tom, 2, cons, 16, speaks of one that waked fifty days, 

mctationes quie cibom Tirulentum cu- tomaras, Bniel, Fiso, Montaltus. < Fr» 

lentmnqae nidorem, etol nil tale inges- quentes habent oculoram nictatioae*, 

torn sit, referant ob crudltatem. Ven- allqai tamen fixis oculisplemmqueftunt. 

tres hisce aridi, somnus plerumque par- ' Cent. lib. 1, Tract. 9. Signa hujlua 

eus et interraptus, somnia absurdissima, morbi sunt plurinius saltus, sooitms au- 

turbulenta, corporis tremor, capitis gra< rium, capitis gravedo, lingiuk titubat, 

vedo, strepitus circa aures et visiones oculi excavantur, &c. < lu Panthe(m, 

(ute ocul ts, ad yen^rem prodigl i Al- cap. de MelaocboUa. 
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and Skenckius hath examples of two years, and all without 
offence. In natural actions their appetite is greater than 
their concoction, muUa appetuni, pauca digerunt, as Rhasia 
hath it, tbej covet to eat, but cannot digest. And although 
they * " do eat much, yet they are lean, ill-liking," saith Are* 
tens, ** withered and hard, much troubled with costiveness,** 
crudities, oppilations, spitting, belching, &c. Their pulse is 
rare and slow, except it be of the * Carotides, which is very 
strong; but that varies according to their intended passions 
or perturbations, as Struthius hath proved at large, Spig^ 
mcth'ca ariis, /. 4, e. 13. To say truth, in such chronic dis- 
eases the pulse is not much to be respected, there being so 
much superstition in it, as * Crato notes, and so many differ- 
ences in Gralen, tliat he dares say they may not be observed, 
or understood of any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, and low coloured, urina 
pauca, acrts, htUosa, (Areteus), not much in quantity ; but 
Uiis, in my judgment, is i^l out as uncertain as the other, 
varying so often according to several persons, habits, and 
other occasions not to be respected in chronic diseases. 
^'^ Their melancholy excrements in some very much, in 
others little, as the spleen plays his part," and thence pro- 
ceeds wind, palpatation of the heart, short breath, plenty of 
humidity in the stomach, heaviness of heart and heartache, 
and intolerable stupidity and dulness of spirits. Their ex- 
crements or stool hard, black to some and little. If the 
heart, brain, liver, spleen, be misaffected, as usually they are, 
many inconveniences proceed from them, many diseases 
accompany, as incubus, * apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, those 
frequent wakings and terrible dreams, * intempestive laugh- 
ing, weeping, sighing, sobbing, bashfulness, blushing, trem- 
bling, sweating, swooning, &c. 'AH their senses are 

1 Ahnu aridA nihil dcjidens, eibi eapa- qnoquam nee obserrarl posse. « T. 

068. nihilominus tamen eztennati sunt. Bright, cap. 20. * Post 40 SBtat. an- 

SNicPiso. Inflatlooarottdam,ace. 'An- num. saith Jacchinns in 16, 9 Rhasls. 

dnaas Dadith Bahamo, ep. lib. 8; Orat. Idem Merourialis, oonsil. 86. Trincatel 

epist. multa in pulsibns snperatitio. an- lins, Tom. 2, cons. 17. * Gordonius, 

Sim etiam dicere, tot differentias qusB modd rident, modd flent, silent, &c. 

d&scribuntnr h. Oaleno, neque intelligi 4 t Femelins, consil. 48 et 45. Montanuiit 
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troubled, thej think tfaej see, hear, smell, and loach that 
which they do not, as shall be proved in the following 
discourse. 

SuBSECT. n. — Symptoms or Sign$ in the Mind, 

Fear»'\ Abculanus in 9 Ehcuis ad Ahnamor. cap. 1% 
will have these symptoms to be infinite, as indeed they are, 
Tarying according to the parties, ^ for scarce is there one i^ 
a thousand that dotes alike," ^Laurehtius, c. 16. Some few 
of greater note I will point at ; and amongst the rest, fear 
and sorrow, which as they are frequent causes, so if they 
persevere long, accoixiing to Hippocrates ^ and Gralen's apho- 
risms, they are most assured signs, inseparable companions, 
and characters of melancholy; of present melancholy and 
habituated, saith Montaltus, cap* 11, and common to them 
all, as the said Hippocrates, Gralen, Avicenna, and all Neo- 
terics hold. But as hounds many times run away with a 
false cry, never perceiving themselves to be at a fault, so do 
they. For Diodes of old (whom Galen confutes), and 
amongst the juniors, * Hercules de Saxonii, with Lod. Mer- 
catus, cap. 17, L 1, de melon, take just exceptions at this 
aphorism of Hippocrates, 'tis not always true, or so gener- 
ally to be understood, ^ fear and sorrow are no common 
symptoms to all melancholy; upon more serious considera- 
tion, I find some (saith he) that are not so at alL Some 
indeed are sad, and not fearfhl ; some fearful and not sad ; 
some neither fearful nor sad ; some both." Four kinds he 
excepts, fanatical persons, such as were Cassandra, Nanto, 
Nicostrata, Mopsus, Proteus, the Sibyls, whom ^Aristotle 
confesseth to have been deeply melancholy. Baptista Porta 
seconds him, Physiog. lib. 1, cap. 8, they were atrd Hie per* 
eiti ; demoniacal persons, and such as speak strange lan- 
guages, are of this rank ; some poets, such as laugh always, 

eon8il.280. Ckilen, de looia ftfiieotis, lib. 8, tiig, 1620, per Bolaettam Bibliop. Mihl 

tap. 6. 1 Aphorism, et lib. de Melan. diligentios banc rem consideruiti, patet 

s lib. 2, cap. 6, de locis affect, timor et quosdam esse, qui non labocant moerore 

moestitia, gi diuti^ perseTerent, &c. et timore. « Prob. lib. & 
Tract. poBthumo de Melan. edit. Vene- 
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and think themselves kings, cardinals, &c., sanguine they are, 
pleasantly disposed most part, and so continue. ^ Baptista 
Porta confines fear and sorrow to them that are cold ; but 
lovers, sibyls, enthusiasts, he wholly excludes. * So that I 
think I may truly conclude, they are not always sad and 
fearful, but usually so ; and that ' without a cause, timent ds 
rum iimendts (Grordonius), qtueque momenti non sunt, '^al- 
though not all alike (saith Altomarus), * yet all likely fear, 
^ some with an extraordinary and a mighty fear,'' Areteus. 
'^Many fear death, and yet in a contrary humour, make 
away themselves," Galen, Ub. 3, de loc. affect, cap. 7. Some 
are afiraid that heaven will fall on their heads ; some they 
are damned, or shall be. • " They are troubled with scru- 
ples of consciences, distrusting God's mercies, think they 
shall go certainly to hell, the devil will have them, and make 
great lamentation," Jason Pratensis. Fear of devils, deaths 
that they shall be so sick of some such or such disease, ready 
to tremble at every object, they shall die themselves forthwith, 
or that some of their dear friends or near allies are certainly 
dead ; imminent danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others 
&C. ; that they are all glass, and therefore will suffer no man 
to come near them; that they are all cork, as light as 
feathers ; others as heavy as lead ; some are afraid their 
heads will fall off their shoulders, that they have frogs in 
their bellies, &c. ^ Montanus, consil. 23, speaks of one '^ that 
durst not walk alone from home, for fear he should swoon or 
die." A second * " fears every man he meets will rob him, 
quarrel with him, or kill ^im." A third dares not venture 
to walk alone, for fear he should meet the devil, a thief, be 
sick ; fears all old women as witches, and every black dog or 
cat he sees he suspecteth to be a devil, every person comes 

I Physiog. lib. 1, e. 8. Qnibus multa mortem timent, et tamen sibi ipeis mor- 

frigida bilis atra, stolidi et timidi, at qui tern consoiscaDt, alii coeli rainam timent. 

ealidi, ingenioai, amasii, divinosi, spiritu > AflUgit eo8 plena scrupuUs conscientia, 

instigati. &o. * Omnes exercent metus divinae misericordin c^dentes, Oreo m 

et tridtitia, et sine causa ^ Omnes destiaant foeda lamentatione deplorantes. 

timent licet non omnibus idem timendi ' Non ausus egredi domo ne deficeret. 

modus. Mtiva Tetrab. Ub. 2, sect. c. 9. ^ Multi daemones timent* latrones, Insid- 

* Ingend pavore trepidant 6 Multi ios, ATiceuna 
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aear him is malificiated, every creature, all intend to hurt 
him, seek his ruin ; another dares not go over a bridge, come 
near a pool, rock, steep hill, lie in a chamber where cross- 
beams are, for fear he be tempted to hang, drown, or pre- 
cipitate himself. If he be in a siloit auditory, as at a ser- 
mon, he is i^raid he shall speak aloud at unawares, something 
indecent, unfit to be said. If he be locked in a dose room, 
he is afraid of being stifled for want of air, and still carries 
biscuit, aqua vitae, or some strong waters about him, for fear 
of deliquiums, or beii^ sick ; or if he be in a throng, middle 
of a church, multitude, where he may not well get out, 
though he sit at ease, he is so misafiected. He will freely 
promise, undertake any business beforehand, but when it 
comes to be performed, he dare not adventure, but fears an 
infinite number of dangers, disasters, &c. Some are ^ ^ afraid 
to be burned, or that the Aground will sink under them, or 
* swallow them quick, or that the king will call them in ques- 
tion for some fact they never did (Rhasis conL)j and that they 
^lall surely be executed." The terror of such a death 
troubles them, and they fear as much and are equally t<HV 
mented in mind, ^ ^ a^ they that have committed a murder, 
and are pensive without a cause, as if they were now pres- 
ently to be put to death." Plater, cap, 8, de mentis oHenoL 
They are afraid of some loss, danger, that they shall surely 
lose their lives, goods, and all they have, but why they know 
not Trineavellius, consiL 13, Ub. 1, had a patient that 
would needs make away himself, for fear of being hanged, 
and could not be persuaded for three years together, but that 
he had killed a man. Plater, observat, Ub, 1, hath two other 
examples of s^uch as feared to be executed without a cause. 
If they come in a place where a robbery, theft, or any such 
offence hath been done, they presently fear they are sus- 
pected, and many times betray themselves without a cause. 
Liewis XI., the French king, suspected every man a traitor 

1 AlU oombori, alii de R^;e, Rhasis. timore mortis tenentnr et mala gratia 
Ne terra aMorbeantur. Forestus. principam patant se aliquld v nnmiiiw , 
Bfo terra dehisoat Gordon « AUi e( ad rappUdiuii reqnlri. 
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that came about him, durst trust no officer. Alii formidoUm 
omnium^ alii quarundam (Fracastorius, lib. 2, cle Intellect) 
^ ^ some fear all alike, some certain men, and cannot endure 
their companies, are sick in them, or if they be from home." 
Some suspect s treason still, others ^are a^id of their * dear- 
est and nearest friends." (JdidcmeUus e Galeno^ ^^ffo^ ^Ho,) 
and dare not be alone in the dark for fear of hobgoblins and 
devils; he suspects everything he hears or sees to be a 
devil, or enchanted, and imagineth a thousand chimeras and 
visions, which to his thinking he certainly sees, bugbears, 
talks with black men, ghosts, goblins, &c, ^ Omnes se terreni 
auriBj sonus excitcU omnis. Another through bashfulness, 
suspicion, and timorousness, will not be seen abroad, '^ '* loves 
darkness as life, and cannot endure the light," or to sit in 
lightsome places, his hat still in his eyes, he will neither 
see nor be seen by his good-will, Hippocrates, lib. de Insania 
et Melancholia, He dare not come in company, for fear he 
should be misused, disgraced, overshoot himself in gesture or 
speeches, or be sick; he thinks every man observes him, 
aims at him, derides him, owes him malice. Most part 
* ^ they are afraid they are bewitched, possessed, or poisoned 
by their enemies, and sometimes they suspect their nearest 
friends ; he thinks soipething speaks or talks withm him, or 
to him, and he belcheth of the poison." Christophorus k 
Vega, lib, 2, cap, 1, had a patient so troubled, that by no 
persuasion or physic he could be reclaimed. Some are 
afraid that they shall have every fearful disease they see 
others have, hear of, or read, and dare not therefore hear or 
read of any such subject, no, not of melancholy itself, lest by 
lipplying to themselves that which they hear or read, they 
should aggravate and increase it. If they see one possessed, 

1 Alios domesticos timet, alius omnes. larras et malos spirltos &b inimiois, vene- 

iBtiU'<. * Alii timent insidias. Aurel. flciis et iucantationibos sibi putant objeo- 

lib. 1, de morb. Chron. cap. 6. * Hie tori. Hippocrates, potionem se Tenefl* 

charissimos. hio omnes homines citra cam sompeisae putat, et de hac ruotars 

discrimen timet. * Virgil. 6 Hie in sibl crebr6 Tidetur. Idem Montaltus, 

luoem prodire timet, tenebrasque qiuerit, cap. 21, Atins, lib. 2, et alii. Trallianot, 

contra, ille caliginosa fugit. • Qoidam 1. 1, cap. 16. 
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bewitched, an epileptic paroxysm, a man shaking with the 
palsy, or giddj-headed, reeling or standing in a dangerous 
place, &C., for many days after it runs in their minds, they 
are afraid they shall be so too, they are in like danger, as 
Perk, c. 12, sc. 2, well observes in his Cases of Consc., and 
many times by violence of imagination they produce it. 
They cannot endure to see any terrible object, as a monster, 
a man executed, a carcass, hear the devil named, or any 
tragical relation seen, but they quake for fear, JHecatcu somnicare 
tibi videntur (Lucian), they dream of hobgoblins, and may 
not get it out of their minds a long time after ; they apply 
(as I have said) all they hear, see, read, to themselves ; as 
^ Felix Plater notes of some young physicians, that study to 
cure diseases, catch them themselves, will be sick, and appropri- 
ate all symptoms they find related of others, to their own per- 
sons. And therefore (quod iterum moneo, Ucet nauseam 
paret lectori^ mah decern patius verba, dectes repetita Ucet^ 
ahundare^ quam unum desiderart) I would advise him that is 
actually melancholy not to read this tract of Symptoms, lest 
he disquiet or make himself for a time worse, and more 
melancholy than he was before. Grenerally of them all take 
this, de inanibus semper conqueruntur et timenty saith Areteus ; 
they complain of toys, and fear ^ without a cause, and still 
think their melancholy to be most grievous, none so bad as 
they are, though it be nothing in respect, yet never any man 
sure was so troubled, or in this sort As really tormented 
and perplexed, in as great an agony for toys and trifles (such 
things as they will after laugh at themselves) as if they were 
most material and essential matters indeed, worthy to be 
feared, and will not be satisfied. Pacify them for one, they 
are instantly troubled with some other fear; always afraid 
of something which they foolishly imagine or conceive to 
themselves, which never peradventure was, never can be, 
never likely will be; troubled in mind upon every small 

> Obserrat. 1. 1. Qnando Us nil nooet, * — tlmeo tunen metuoqne oaii8« nesciiif , 
hM quod maUeribus mel&nobollcis. eauBa est metus. Heinsius Atufcriaoo. 
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occasion, unquiet, still complaining, grieving, vexing, sus< 
pecting, grudging, discontent, and cannot be freed so long aa 
melancholj continues. Or if their minds be more quiet for 
the present, and they free from foreign fears, outward acci- 
dents, jet their bodies are out of tune, thej suspect sohie 
part or other to be amiss, now their head aches, heart, 
stomach, spleen, <&c., is misaffected, they shall surely have 
this or that disease; still troubled in body, mind, or both, 
and through wind, corrupt fantasy, some accidental dis- 
temper, continu£dly molested. Yet for all this, as ^ Jacchinus 
notes, ^ in all other things they are wise, staid, discreet, and 
do nothing unbeseeming their dignity, person or place, this 
foolish, ridiculous, and childish fear excepted; which so 
much, so continually tortures and crucifies their souls, like a 
barking dog that always bawls, but seldom bites, this fear 
ever molesteth, and so long as melancholy lasteth, cannot be 
avoided." 

Sorrow is that other character, and inseparable companion, 
ds individual as Saint Cosmus and Damian, fdus AchcUeSy as 
all writers witness, a common symptom, a continual, and sdll 
without any evident cause, ^masrent amnes, et si roges eo$ 
reddere causam, non posmnt : grieving still, but why they 
cannot tell : Agdasti, mcestij cogitdbundi^ they look as if they 
had newly. come forth of Trophonius's den. And though 
they laugh many times, and seem to be extraordinary merry 
(as they will by fits), yet extreme lumpish again in an instant, 
dull and heavy, semd et stmiU, merry and sad, but most part 
sad; * Si qua placentj aheurU; inimica ienacius Juerefni: sor- 
row sticks by them still continually, gnawing as the vulture 
did ^ Titius's bowels, and they cannot avoid it. No sooner are 
their eyes open, but after terrible and troublesome dreams 
their heavy hearts begin to sigh ; they are still fretting, chaf- 
ing, sighing, grieving, complaining, finding faults, repining, 

> Gap. 15, in Rhasia, in moltis Tidi, aliqnid praater dignitatem eommittnnt. 

Rnetefr rationem semper aliquid timent, * idtomarus, cap. 7. Aretens. tristef 
1 cnterifl tamen optimi se gerunt, neque sunt > Mant. Bfl^. 1. * Orid. Met. i. 
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grudgiDg, weeping, Bisata(mttmorume»aiy vexing themselves, 
^ disquieted in mind, with restless, unquiet thoughts, discon- 
tent, either for their own, other men's or public affairs, such 
as concern them not; things past, present, or to come, the 
remembrance of some disgrace, loss, injury, abuses, &c, 
troubles them now being idle afiresh, as if it were new done ; 
they are afflicted otherwise for some danger, loss, want, shame, 
misery, that will certainly come, as they suspect and mistrust; 
Lugubris Ate frowns npoa them, insomuch that Areteus well 
calls it emgorem amnUy a vexation of the mind, a perpetual 
agony. They can hardly be pleased or eased, though in 
odier men's opinion most haf^y, go, tarry, run, ride, ^ 
post equitem sedet aira cura; they cannot avoid this feral 
plague, let them come in what onnpany they will, ^harti 
kfteri lethaUs arundo^ as to a deer that is struck, whether h^ 
ru% go, rest with the herd, or alone, this grief remains ; irrea- 
oiution, inconstancy, vanity of mind, their fear, torture, care, 
jealousy, suspicion, &c., continues, and they cannot be re- 
lieved. So ^ he complained in the poet, 

** Domnm revortor moestus, atqae animo ferd 
Pertnrbato, atqne inoerto prsB »grittidine, 
Aasido, accumiDt senri: soccos detrahimt, 
Video alios festinare, lectos stemere, 
Coenam apparare, pro se quisqae sedulo 
Faoiebant, qao illam mihi lenirent miseriam.** 

^ He came home sorrowful^ and troubled in his mind, his ser- 
vants did all they possibly could to please him ; one pulled 
off his socks, another made ready his bed, a third his supper, 
all did their utmost endeavours to ease his grief, and ex- 
hilarate his person, he was profoundly melancholy, he had 
lost his son, iUud angehatj that was his Cordolium,^ his pain, 
his agony which could not be removed." 

Tadium viUB."] Hence it proceeds many times, that they 
are weary of their lives, and feral thoughts to offer violence 

1 Liquies animus. * Hor. 1. 8, Od. 1. 4 Mened. Heaatontiin. Aei 1. to. L 
^Duk can rides behind him*' svirg 
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to their own persons come into their mind^, toedlum vita is a 
common symptom, tarda Jluunt, ingrataque tempera, they 
are soon tired with all things ; they will now tarry, now be 
gone ; now in bed they will rise, now up, then go to bed, now 
pleased, then again displeased ; now they like, by and by dis- 
like all, weary of all, sequitur nunc vtvendt, nunc mortendi 
cupido, saith Aurelianus, Ub. 1, cap, 6, but most part ^ vitam 
damnant, discontent, disquieted, perplexed upon every light, 
or no occasion, object ; oflen tempted, I say, to make away 
themselves : * Vivere notwU, mart nesctunt : they cannot die, 
they win not live ; . they complain, weep, lament, and think 
they lead a most miserable life, never was any man so bad, 
or so before, every poor man they see is most fortunate in 
respect of them, every beggar that comes to the door is hap- 
pier than they are, they could be contented to change lives 
with them, especially if they be alone, idle, and paired from 
their ordinary company, molested, displeased, or provoked ; 
grief, fear, agony, discontent, wearisomeness, laziness, sus- 
picion, or some such passion forcibly seizeth on them. Yet 
by and by when they come in company again, which they 
like, or be pleased, stuzm sententiam rursus damnant, et vitcB 
solaiio delectantur, as Octavius Horatianus observes, Ub, 2, 
cap. 5, they condemn their former dislike, and are well 
pleased to live. And so they continue, till with some fresh 
discontent they be molested again, and then they are weary 
of their lives, weary of all, they will die, and show rather a 
necessity to live, than a desire. Claudius the emperor, as 

* Sueton describes him, had a spice of this disease, for when 
he was tormented with the pain of his stomach, he had a con* 
ceit to make away himself. Julius Caesar Claudinus, consiL 
84, had a Polonian to his patient, so affected, that through 

* fear and sorrow, with which he was still disquieted, hated 
his own life, wished for death every moment, and to be freed 
of his misery. Mercurialis another, and another that was 

1 Altomarus. * Seneca. * Cap. 81. * Luget et semper tristatnr, solitudinem 
Quo stomaehi dolore oorreptam se ettam amat, mortem sibi precatur, Titam pro> 
de oonaciMcenda morte c^tftsse dixit, priam odio habet. 
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oflen minded to dispatch himself, and so continued for many 
years. 

Suspicion, jecdousyJ] Suspicion, and jealousy, are general 
symptoms; they are commonly distrustful, apt to mistake, 
and amplify, facile irascihileSy ^ testy, pettish, peevish, and 
ready to smarl upon every ^ small occasion, cum amidssimisy 
and without a cause, datum vel non datum, it ?rill be scandcdum 
aceeptum. If they speak in jest, he takes it in good earnest 
If they be not saluted, invited, consulted with, called to coun- 
sel, &C., or that any respect, small compliment, or ceremony 
be omitted, they think themselves neglected, and contemned ; 
for a time that tortures them. If two talk together, discourse, 
whisper, jest, or tell a tale in general, he thinks presently 
they mean him, applies all to himself, de se putat omnia did. 
Or if they talk with him, he is ready to misconstrue every 
word they speak, and interpret it to the worst; he cannot 
endure any man to look steadily on him, speak to him almost, 
laugh, jest or be familiar, or hem, or point, cough, or spit, or 
make a noise sometimes, &c 'He thinks they laugh or 
point at him, or do it in disgrace of him, circumvent him, 
contemn him ; every man looks at him, he is pale, red, sweats 
for fear and anger, lest somebody should obsei*ve him. He 
works upon it, and long after this false conceit of an abuse 
troubles him. Montanus, cansil. 22, gives instance in a 
melancholy Jew, that was Iracundior Adrid, so waspish and 
suspicious, tarn facile ircUus, that no man could tell how to 
carry himself in his company. 

Inconstanci/.^ Inconstant they are in all their actions, 
vertiginous, restless, unapt to resolve of any business, they 
will and will not, persuaded to and fro upon every small 
occasion, or word spoken ; and yet if once they be resolved, 
obstinate, hard to be reconciled. If they abhor, dislike, or 
distaste, once settled, though to the better by odds, by no 

1 Fadli in iram incidnnt. Aret. Angor sine causa. > Sospicio, difllden. 

s Ira sine causa, yelocitas irse. Sarana- tia, symptomata, Crato, Ep. Julio Alex- 

tola, pract. major. Telocitas ins sigaum. andrio cons. 185 Sooltzii 
Avioenna, 1. 8, Fen. 1, Tract. 4« cap. 18 
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counsel, or persuasion to be removed. Yet in most things 
wavering, irresolute, unable to deliberate, through fear, ^o- 
ciwUj et mox facH pcmitet (Ar^eus), avari, e^ patdo post 
prodigi. Now prod^l, and then covetous, they do, and by 
and by repent them of that which they have done, so that 
both ways they are troubled, whether they do or do not, 
want or have, hit or miss, disquieted of ail hands, soon weary, 
and still seeking change ; restless, I say, fickle, fugitive, they 
may not abide to tarry in <me place long. 

^^ Boms ms optans, absentem rosticus nrbem 
ToUitadastra** 

no company long, or to persevere in any action or business. 

3 ** Et similis regam pueris, pappare minatam 
Poscit, et iratas mammsB laUare reciisat,'* 

ettsoons pleased, and anon displeased, as a man that's bitten 
with fleas, or that cannot sleep turns to and fro in his bed, 
their restless minds are tossed and vary, they have no 
patience to read out a book, to play out a game or two, walk 
a mile, sit an hour, <&c, erected and dejected in an instant ; 
animated to undertake, and upon a word spoken again dis- 
couraged. 

Passionate.'] Extreme passionate, Quicquid volunt valdi 
volunt; and what they desire, they do most furiously seek; 
anxious ever and very solicitous, distrustful, and timorous* 
envious, malicious, profuse one while, sparing another, but 
most part covetous, muttering, repining, discontent, and still 
complaining, grudging, peevish, injuriarum tenaceSy prone to 
revenge, soon troubled, and most violent in all their imagina- 
tions, not affable in speech, or apt to vulgar compliment, but 
surly, dull, sad, austere ; cogitahundi still, very intent, and as 
* Albertus Durer paints melancholy, like a sad woman lean- 

1 Hor. *^ At Rome, wishing Ibr the eat pap, and, angry at thenvne, reftue 

fields ; in the country, extolling the city her to sing lullaby.'* * In his Dutch 

to the skies.** * Pars. Sat. 8, 18 "And worlc picture 
like the children of nobility, require to 
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ing on her arm with fixed looks, neglected habit, &c, held 
therefore bj some proud, soft, sottish, or half-mad, as the Ab- 
derites esteemed of Democritus; and jet of a deep reach, 
excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty ; for I am 
of that ^ nobleman's miud, ^ Melancholy advanceth men's con- 
ceits, more than any humour what-oever," improves their 
meditations more than any strong drink or sack. They are 
of profound judgment in some things, although in others non 
rede judiccmt tngmett, saith Fracastorius, Ub, 2, de InteU. 
And a«i Arculanus, e, 16, in 9 Rhasis terms it, Judicium 
plerumque perversufny corrupti, cum judicant honesta inho* 
nesta, et amidtiam habent pro inimicitia : they count honesty 
dishonesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse their best 
friends, and dare not offend their enemies. Cowards most 
part et ad inferendam injuriam iimidissimi, saith Cardan, 
Ub, 8, ecq}. 4, de rerum varietate : loath to offend, and if they 
chance to overshoot themselves in word or deed; or any 
small business or circumstance be omitted, forgotten, they are 
(niserably tormented, and frame a thousand dangers and in- 
conveniences to themselves, ex musca elephantem, if once 
they conceit it ; overjoyed with every good rumour, tale, or 
prosperous event, transported beyond themselves ; with every 
small cross again, bad news, misconceived injury, loss, dan- 
ger, afflicted beyond measure, in great agony, perplexed, de 
jected, astonished, impatient, utterly undone; fearful, sus- 
picious of all. Yet again, many of them desperate hare- 
brains, rash, careless, fit to be assassins, as being void of all 
fear and sorrow, according to ^ Hercules de Saxonid^ ^^ Most 
audacious, and such as dare walk alone in the night, through 
deserts and dangerous places, fearing none." 

Amorous.^ " They are prone to love," and * easy to be 
taken ; PropenH ad amorem et excandescentiam (MontaUm, 
cap, 21), quickly enamoured, and dote upon all, love one 
dearly, till they see another, and then dote on her, Et hane, 

1 Howard, cap. 7, difllsr. * Tract, de et looa periculoea, neminem timent 
mel. cap. 2. Noctu ambulant per sylyaa, * Facild amant. Altom. 

VOL. II. 2 
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ei hone, et iUam, et omnes^ the present moves most, and the 
last commonlj thej love best. Yet some again Anterota, 
cannot endure the sight of a woman, abhor the sex, as that 
same melancholy ^ duke of Muscovy, that was instantly sick 
if he came but in sight of them ; and that * Anchorite, that 
fell into a cold palsy when a woman was brought before him. 
ffumorousJ] Humorous they are beyond all measure, some- 
times proHisely laughing, extraordinarily merry, and then 
again weeping without a cause (which is familiar with many 
gentlewomen), groaning, sighing, pensive, sad, almost dis- 
tracted, mtUta absurda fingunt^ et d raHone aUena (saith 
• Frambesarius), they feign many absurdities, vain, void of 
reason ; one supposeth himself to be a dog, cock, bear, horse, 
glass, butter, &c. He is a giant, a dwarf, as strong as an 
hundred men, a lord, duke, prince, &c And if he be told 
he hath a stinking breath, a great nose, that he is sick, or in- 
clined to such or such a disease, he believes it eftsoons, and 
peradventure by force of imagination will work it out Many 
of them are immovable, and fixed in their conceits, others 
v^uy upon every object, heard or seen. If they see a stage- 
play, they run upon that a week after ; if they hear music, 
or see dancing, they have nought but bagpipes in their brain ; 
if they see a combat, they are all for arms. ^ If abused, an 
abuse troubles them long after ; if crossed, that cross, <&c. 
Restless in their thoughts and actions, continually meditat- 
ing, Velet cegri somnia, vana JingurUur species ; more like 
dreams, than men awake, they fain a company of antic, fan- 
tastical conceits, they have most frivolous thoughts, impossible 
to be effected ; and sometimes think verily they hear and see 
present before their eyes such phantasms or goblins, they 
fear, suspect, or conceive, they still talk with, and follow 
them. In fine, cogitaHones sommanHbus similes^ id mgilantj 
quod aUi somniant cogitabundi : still, saith Avicenna, they 

1 Bodine. * lo. M^jor, Titis patram, suit. lib. 1, 17 Cons. * Qeneiallj m 

fbl. 202. Paalua Abbas Bremita tanta they are pleased or displeased, so an 

solitadine persererat, ut nee Testem nee their continual oogitatfims pleaiJnf or 

valtum mnlierifl ferre poesit, fro. > Oon- dlspleaslnR. 
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vrake as others dream, and such for the most part are their 
unaginations and conceits, ^absurd, vain, foolish toys, yet 
they are ^most curious and solidtons, continual, et supra mo- 
dum, RhoMS^ conL lib, 1, cap. 9, prtBmeditantur de aliqua re. 
As serious in a toy, as if it were a most necessary business, 
of great moment, importance, and still, still, still thinking of 
it : stBviunt in se, macerating themselves. Though they do 
talk with you, and seem to be otherwise employed, and to 
your thinking very intent and busy, still that toy runs in 
tiieir mind, that fear, that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, 
l^t agony, that vexation, that cross, that castle in the air, 
that crotchet, that whimsey, that fiction, that pleasant waking 
dream, whatsoever it is. Nee interrogant (saith 'Fracas- 
torius) nee interrogans rede respondent. They do not; much 
heed what you say, their mind is on another matter ; ask 
what you will, they do not attend, or much intend that busi- 
ness they are about, but forget themselves what they are say- 
ing, doing, or should otherwise say or do, whither they are 
going, distracted with their own melancholy thoughts. One 
laughs upon a sudden, another smiles to himself, a third 
frowns, calls, his lips go still, he acts with his hand as he 
walks, &C, 'TIS proper to all melancholy men, saith * Mer- 
<surialis, con. 11. " What conceit they have once entertained, 
to be most intent, violent, and continually about it." Invitus 
oecurrity do what they may they cannot be rid of it, against 
their wills they must think of it a thousand times over. Per* 
pettid molestantur nee oUivisci possunty they are continually 
troubled with it, in company, out of company ; at meat, at 
exercise, at all times and places, '^ nan desinunt ea, quce min^ 
ime volunt, cogitare, if it be offensive especially, they cannot 
forget it, they may not rest or sleep for it, but still torment- 
ing themselves, Sysiphi saxum volvunt sibi ipsis, as • Bruner 
observes, Perpetua calamitas et miserabile Jlagellum, 

1 Ornnes ex«rcent raiin InteiuuBque an- quae semel imaginationes Talde reoepe- 

Imi cogitationes, (N. Piso Bruel) et assi- rint, non facile rcgiciant, sed hse edam 

luse. 9 Curicsi de rebtu minimis, yel invltis semper occurrant. 6 Tulli- 

Areteufi. s Lib. 2, de Intell. * Hoc us de Senect. « Consil. med. pro Hj' 

melaneliolicis omnibus proprium, ut pochondriaoo. 
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Bashfulness.'] * Crato, * Laurentius, and Femelius, put 
bashfulness for an ordinary symptom, sitbrttsticus pudor, or 
vttiosus ptidor, is a thing which much haunts and torments 
them. If they have been misused, derided, disgraced, chid- 
den, &C., or by any perturbation of mind misafiected, it so far 
troubles them, that they become quite moped many times, 
and so disheartened, dejected, they dare not come abroad, into 
strange companies especially, or manage their ordinary affairs, 
so childish, timorous, and bashful, they can look no man in the 
face ; some are more disquieted in this kind, some less, longer 
some, others shorter, by fits, &c., though some on the other 
side (according to * Fracastorius) be inverecundi et pertinaceSy 
impudent and peevish. But most part they are very shame- 
faced, and that makes them with Pet Blesensis, Christopher 
Urswick, and many such, to refuse honours, offices, and pre- 
ferments, which sometimes fall into their mouths, they canpot 
speak, or put forth themselves as others can, Hmor hos, pudor 
impedit illos, timorousness and bashiulness hinder their pro- 
ceedings, they are contented with their present estate, un- 
willing to undertake any office, and therefore never likely to 
rise. For that cause they seldom visit their friends, except 
some familiars ; pauciloqut, of few words, and oftentimes 
wholly silent. * Frambeserius, a Frenchman, had two such 
patients, omnino tacitumos, their friends could not get them 
to speak; Hodericus a Fonseca^ consult, torn. 2, 85 consiL 
gives instance in a young man, of twenty-seven years of age, 
that was frequently silent, bashful, moped, solitary, that would 
not eat his meat, or sleep, and yet again by fits apt to be 
angry, &c. 

Solitariness.'] Most part they are, as Plater notes, desides^ 
tacitumi, cegre impvlsi nee nisi coacti procedunt, S^c, they 
will scarce be compelled to do that which concerns them, 
though it be for their good, so diffident, so dull, of small or no 
compliment, unsociable, hard to be acquainted with, especially 
of strangers ; they had rather write their minds than speak, 

iConsU. 48. «Cap. 6. > lib. 2, de InteU. « Consult. 15 et 16, Ub. 1. 
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and above all things love solitariness. Oh voluptaUm, uit ob 
iimorem soU sunt f Are thej- so solitary for pleasure (one 
asks) or pain ? for both ; yet I rather think for fear and sor- 
row, Sdc 

^^ EBno metaant cupiuntque, dolent fagiuntqae, neo anrM 
Bespiciimt, clansi tenebris, et caroere osco.** 

** Hence 'tis they grieve and fear, avoiding light, 
And shut themselves in priscm dark from sight.** 

As Bellerophon in ' Homer, 

** Qui miser in sylvis moerens errabat opacis, 
Ipse sunm cor edens, hominnm vestigia vitans.** 

^ That wandered in the woods, sad, all alone, 
Forsaking men*s society, making great moan.** 

They delight in floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone 
in orchards, gardens, private walks, back lanes, averse from 
company, as Diogenes in his tub, or Timon Misanthropus, 
'they abhor all companions at last, even their nearest ac- 
quaintances and most familiar friends, for they have a conceit 
(I say) every man observes them, will deride, laugh to scorn, 
or misuse them, confining themselves therefore wholly to their 
private houses or chambers, /u^un^ homines sine catua (saith 
Rhasis) et odio habeni, conL L 1, c. 9, they will diet them- 
selves, feed and live alone. It was one of the chiefest rea- 
sons why the citizens of Abdera suspected Democritus to be 
melancholy and mad, because that, as Hippocrates related in 
his epistle to Philopoemenes, * " he forsook the city, lived in 
groves and hollow trees, upon a green bank by a brook side, 
or confluence of waters all day long, and all night" Qua 
quidem (saith he) plurimum aJtra bile vexatis et melancholicis 
eveniunt, deserta frequentant, hominumque congressum aver- 
saniur; * which is an ordinary thing with melancholy men. 
The Egyptians therefore in their hieroglyphics expressed a 

1 Virg. JBn. 6. * Iliad. 8. > Si herbis, Tel ad aqoanim eiebra et qnieta 

malum exasperetur, homines odio habent fiuenta, &c. & (}aadet tenebns, ali« 

et solltaria petunt. * Democritus solet tnrqae dolor. Ps. Ixli. Vigilafi et fho- 

Doctes et dies apud se degere, plerumque tus sum velut nycticorax in domiclUo^ 

antem in spelnncis, sub amcBnis arbo- passer solitarius in temple, 
rum umbtis vel in tenebris, et mollibos 
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melancholj man by a hare sitting in her form, as being a 
most timorous and solitary creature, Pientts, Hieroglyph. 1. 12. 
But this, and all precedent symptoms, are more or less appar- 
ent, as the humour is intended or remitted, hardly perceiyed 
in some, or not at all, most manifest in others. Childish in 
some, terrible in others ; to be derided in one, pitied or ad- 
mired in another ; to him by fits, to a second oontinuate ; and 
howsoever these symptoms be common and incident to all 
persons, yet they are the more remarkable, frequent, furiocfi, 
and violent in melancholy men. To speak in a word, there 
is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, extravagant, impossible, 
incredible, so monstrous a chimaera, so prodigious and strange, 
^such as painters and poets durst not attempt, which they 
will not really fear, feign, suspect and imagine unto them- 
selves ; and that which ^ Lod. Viv. said in a jest of a silly 
country fellow, that killed his ass for drinking up the moon, 
ut lunam mundo redderet, you may truly say of them in ear- 
nest ; they will act, conceive all extremes, contrarieties, and 
contradictions, and that in infinite varieties. MeUmchdici 
plane incredibilia sibi persvadent, ut vix omnihus scectdis dup 
reperti sint, qm idem imaginati sint (Brastus de Lamiis)^ 
scarce two of two thousand that concur in the same symp- 
toms. The tower of Babel never yielded such confusion of 
tongues, as the chaos of melancholy doth variety of symp- 
toms. There is in all melancholy similitudo dissimilis^ like 
men's faces, a disagreeing likeness still ; and as in a river wb 
swim in the same place, though not in the same numerical 
water ; as the same instrument affords several lessons, so the 
same disease yields diversity of symptoms. Which howsoever 
they be diverse, intricate, and hard to be confined, I will ad- 
venture yet in such a vast confusion and generality to bring 
them into some order ; and so descend to particulars. 

1 Et qosB Tix audet ftbnla, monakra parit. *In oap 28, 1. 10, do dr. del, 
Lunam ab Asino epotam Tidens. 
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SuBSECT. in. — Paiiieulaf Symptoms from the influence of 
Stars^ parts of the Body, and Humours, 

Some men have peculiar symptoms, according to their 
temperament and crisis, which they had from the stars and 
those celestial influences, variety of wits and dispositions, as 
Anthony Zara contends, Anat. ingen, sect, lymemh. 11, 12, 
13, 14, plurimum irritant influentits ccskstesy unde cientur 
anitni agritudines et morli corporwn, ^ One saith, diverae 
diseases of the body and mind proceed from their influences, 
^as I have already proved out of Ptolemy, Pontanus, Lem- 
nius. Cardan, and others, as they are principal significators 
of manners, diseases, mutually irradiated, or lords of the gen- 
iture, <&c. Ptolomeus in his centiloquy, Hermes, or whoso- 
ever else the author of that tract, attributes all these symp- 
t(»DS, which are in melancholy men, to celestial influences; 
which opinion, MercuriaUsy de affect, lib. cap. 10, rejects ; but, 
-as I say, * Jovianus Pontanus and ot^rs stiffly defend. That 
some are solitary, dull, heavy, churlish ; some again blkhe, 
buxom, light, and merry, they ascribe wholly to the stars. 
As if Saturn be predominant in his nativity, and cause mel- 
ancholy in his temperature, then ^ he shall be very austere, 
scdlen, churiish, black of colour, {»t>found in his cogitations, 
ftdl of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and fearful, 
always silent, solitary, still delighting in husbandry, in woods, 
orchards, gardens, rivers, ponds, pools, dark walks and close: 
(hgitaHones sunt veBe adifieare^ velle arhores plantare, agros 
eclere^ Sfc. To catch birds, fishes, &c., still contriving and 
musing of such matters. If Jupiter domineers, they are more 
ambitious, still meditating of kingdoms, magistracies, offices, 
•honours, or that they are princes, potentates, and how they 
would carry themselves, &e. If Mars, thiBy are all for wars, 
brave combats, monomacMes, testy, choleric, harebrain, rash, 
-furious, and ^dolent in their actions. They will feign them- 

t I Tele. L 4. 0. 5. * Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Suba. 4. * De reb eoBlert. lib. 10, o. 18. 
I. de Indacpne Qoclenios. 
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selves victors, commanders, are passionate and satirical in 
their speeches, great braggers, raddy of colour. And though 
they be poor in show, vile and base, yet like Telephus and 
Peleus in the ^ poet, AmpuUas jactant et sesqmpedaUa verboy 
^ forget their swelling and gigantic words," their mouths are 
full of myriads, and tetrarchs at their tongues' end. If the 
sun, they will be lords, emperors, in conceit at least, and 
monarchs, give offices, honours, <&c. If Venus, they are still 
courting of their mistresses, and most apt to love, amorously 
given, they seem to hear music, plays, see fine pictures, dan- 
cers, merriments, and the like. Ever in love, and dote on 
all they see. Mercurialists are solitary, much in contempla- 
tion, subtile, poets, philosophers, and musing most part about 
such matters. If the moon have a hand, they are all for per- 
egrinations, sea voyages, much affected with travels, to dis- 
course, read, meditate of such tbmgs; wandering in their 
thoughts, diverse, much delighting in waters, to fish, fowl, &c. 

But the most immediate symptoms proceed from the tem- 
perature itself and the organical parts, as head, liver, spleen, 
meseraic veins, heart, womb, stomach, <&c., and most espe- 
cially from distemperature of spirits (which, as * Hercules de 
Saxonid contends, are wholly immaterial), or from the foui 
humours in those seats, whether they be hot or cold, natural, 
unnatural, innate or adventitious, intended or remitted, simple 
or mixed, their diverse mixtures, and several adustions, com- 
binations, which may be as diversely varied, as those ' four 
first qualities in * Clavius, and produce as many several symp- 
toms and monstrous fictions as wine doth effect, which as An- 
dreas Bachius observes, lib. 8, de vinOy cap. 20, are infinite. 
Of greater note be these. 

K it be natural melancholy, as Lod. Mercatus, lib. 1, cap. 
17f de melan. T. Bright^ c. 16, hath largely described, either 
of the spleen, or of the veins, faulty by excess of quantity, or 
thickness of substance, it is a cold and dry humour, as Mon- 

1 Hor. de art. poet. * Tract. 7, de dam, sioonin. < Oom. In 1, o. Jcdliaiuiia 

Melan- ' Humidum, calidam, fngi- de Sacrobosoo. 
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tanas affirms, consiL 26, the parties are sad, timorous and 
fearful. Prosper Calenus, in his book cle cUra Wfe, will have 
them to be more stupid than ordinary, cold, heavy, dull, soli- 
tary, sluggish ; SI nmUam atram hilem et frigidam habefU. 
Hercules de Saxonii, c. 19, L 7, *" holds these that are 
naturally melancholy, to be of a leaden colour or black," and 
so doth Guianerius, c, 3, tract, 15, and such as think them- 
selves dead many times, or that they see, talk with black 
men, dead men, spirits and goblins frequently, if it be in 
excess. These symptoms vary according to the mixture of 
those four humours adust, which is unnatural melancholy. 
For as Trallianas hath written, cap, 1 6, 1, 7, ^ " There is not 
one cause of this melancholy, nor one humour which begets, 
but diverse diversely intermixed, from whence proceeds this 
variety of symptoms ; " and those varying again as they are 
hot or cold. * " Cold melancholy (saith Benedic. Vittorius 
Faventinus pract mag.) is a cause of dotage, and more mild 
symptoms ; if hot or more adust, of more violent passions, 
and furies." Fracastorius, L 2, de intellect, will have us to 
consider well of it, * " with what kind of melancholy every 
one is troubled, for it much avails to know it ; one is enraged 
by fervent heat, another is possessed by sad and cold ; one is 
fearful, shamefaced ; the other impudent and bold ; as Ajax, 
Arma rapit mperosque furens in pralia poscit : quite mad or 
tending to madness : Nunc hoSy nunc impetit iUos, Bellero- 
phon on the other side, solis errat male sanus in agris, 
wanders alone in the woods ; one despairs, weeps, and is 
weary of his life, another laughs, &c. All which variety is 
produced from the several degrees of heat and cold, which 
* Hercules de Saxonia will have wholly proceed from the dis- 
temperature of spirits alone, animal especially, and those 
immaterial, the next and immediate causes of melancholy, as 

1 Si residet melancholia naturalis, tales mor frigtdos deliiii causa, humor calidua 

plimibei coloris aut nigri. stupidi, solita- furoris. * Multum refert qua quisque 

rii ^ Non una melancnolise causa esf, melancholi& teneatur, hunc fervens et 

nee nnus humor vitii parens, sed plures, accensa a^^tat, ilium tristis et frigens 

et alius aliter mutatus, unde non omnes occupat : hi timidi, ilH inverecundi, in> 

eadem sentlunt symptomata. * Hu- ti epidi, &;c. i> Cap. 7 et 8, Tract, de Mel 
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tfaej are hot, cold, dry, moist, and from their agitation pro- 
ceeds that diversity of symptoms, which he reckons up in the 
^ thirteenth chap, of his Tract of Melancholy, and that largely 
through every part. Others will have them come from the 
diverse adustion of the four humours, which in this unnatural 
melancholy, by corruption of blood, adust choler, or melan- 
choly natural, ^^by excessive distemper of heat turned, in 
comparison of the natural, into a sharp lye by force of adus- 
tion, cause, according to the diversity of their matter, diverse 
and strange symptoms," which T. Bright reckons up in his 
following chapter. So doth *Arculanus, according to the 
four principal humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from phlegm (which is seldom 
and not so frequently as the rest), ^ it stirs up dull sjonptoms, 
and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate hurt ; they are sleepy, 
saith ^ Savanarola, dull, slow, cold, blocki^, ass-like, Astnu 
Ham melancholiam, * Melancthon calls it, " they are much 
given to weeping, said delight in waters, ponds, {kx>1s, rivers, 
fishing, fowling," &c. (Amoldus, hreviar. 1, cap, 18.) They 
are ^ pale of colour, slothful, apt to sleep, heavy ; ^ much 
troubled with headache, continual meditation, and muttering 
to themselves; they dream of waters, •that they are in 
danger of drowning, and fear such things, Bhasis. They are 
fatter than others that are melancholy, of a muddy com- 
plexion, apter to spit, ^^ sleep, more troubled with rheum than 
the rest, and have their eyes still fixed on the ground. Such 
a patient had Hercules de Saxonia, a widow in Venice, that 
was fat and very sleepy still ; Christophorus k Vega, another 
affected in the same sort If it be inveterate or violent, the 
symptoms are more evident, they plainly denote and are 
ridiculous to others, in all their gestures, actions, speeches ; 



1 Sig^a melancholin ex intemperie et flavios plorant inaltum. ' Pi^pnt nas- 

agitatione npirituam sine materia ^T. dtur ex colore pallido et albo, Here, da 

Bright, caiK 16. Treat. Mel. > Cap. Saxon. 8 Savanarola. > MuroH ca> 

16, in 9 Rhasifl. * bright, c. 16. dere in se, aut submer^ timeut, cam 

i Pract. m^or. Somnianfi. piger, frigidos. torpore et se^nitie et fluvios amant tales. 

De anima, cap. de humor. SI i Phleg- Alexand. c. 16, lib. 7. ^^ Semper fer« 

mate semper in aquis fere sunt« et circa dormit soranoleuta, c. 16, 1. 7. 
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imagining impossibilities, as he in Christophorus k Vega, that 
thought he %as a tun of wine, ^ and that Siennois, that re- 
solved within himself not to piss, for fear he should drown all 
the town. 

If it proceed from blood adust, or that there be a mixture 
of blood in it, ^ ^' such are commonly ruddy of complexion, 
and high-coloured," according to Salust Salvianus, and Her- 
cules de Saxonia. And as Savaoarola, Vittorius Faventinus 
Emper. farther adds, * " the veins of their eyes be red, as 
well. as their faces." They are much inclined to laughter, 
witty and merry, con<^ited in discourse, pleasant, if they be 
not far gone, much given to music, dancing, and to be in 
women's company. They meditate wholly on such things, 
and think ^ they see or hear plays, dancing, and such-like 
sports (free from all fear and sorrow, as ^ Hercules de Sax- 
onii supposeth). If they be more strongly possessed wiUi 
this kind ^f melancholy; Amddus adds, Breviar. lib. 1, cop. 
18, like him of Argos in the Poet, that sate laughing * all 
liay long, as if he had been at a theatre. Such another is 
mentioned by ^ Aristotle, living at Abydos, a town of Asia 
Minor, that would sit afler the same fashion, as if he had 
been upon a stage, and sometimes act himself; now dap his 
hands, and laugh, as if he had been well pleased with th« 
sight. Wolfius relates of a country fellow called Brunselliu^ , 
subject to this humour, ^ ^ that being by chance at a sermon, 
saw a woman fall off from a form half asleep, at which object 
most pf the company laughed, but he &r his part was so 
much moved, that for three whole days after he did nothing 
but laugh, by which means he was much weakened, and 
worse a long time following." Such a one was old Sophocles, 
and Democritus himself had hilare deltrium, much in this 



1 Latmntiiu. * Cap. 6, de mel. Si patat se vldere choreas, masicam andire, 
4 sangulae, venit rubedo oculorum et .ludos, &c. & Cap. 2, Tract, de Melaa. 
bdei, plurimaa riaiis. ^ Veiue oonlo- '^ Hor. ep. lib. 2, quidam tiaud ignobilia 
rum sunt rubrsa, yide an prsecesserit yini Argis, &c. 7 Lib. de reb. mir. ^ Cum 
et aromatam usns, et fiwqueos balneum, inter concionandum mulier dormiens i 
Trallian. lib. 1. 16, an prsdcesserit mora subseUio oaderet, et omnes reliqui qui id 
ub sole * Rliet patieas si k sanguine, Tiderent, riderent, tribus post diebus, &o 
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vein. I^urentias, cap, 3, de melan, thinks this kind of melan* 
choly, which is a little adust with some mixture* of blood, Vu 
be that which Aristotle meant, when he said melancholy men 
of all others are most witty, which causeth many times a 
divine ravishment, and a kind of enthusiasfnus, which stirreth 
them up to be excellent philosophers, poets, prophets, &c 
Mercurialis, consiL 110, gives instance in a young man his 
patient, sanguine melancholy, * " of a great wit, and excel- 
lently learned." 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, 
and of a more hai^brain disposition, apt to quarrel, and think 
of such things, battles, combats, and their' manhood, furious ; 
impatient in discourse, stiff, irrefragable and prodigious in 
their tenets ; and if they be moved, most violent, outrageous, 
•ready to disgrace, provoke any, to kiU themselves and 
others ; Amoldus adds, stark mad by fits, • " they sleep little, 
their urine is subtile and fiery. (Guianerius.) In their fits 
you shall hear them speak all manner of languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, that never were taught or knew them 
before." Apponensis, in com. in Pro, sec, 30, speaks of a 
mad woman that spake excellent good Latin ; and Rhasis 
knew another, that could pi-ophesy in her fit, and foretell 
things truly to come. * Guianerius had a patient could make 
Latin verses when the moon was combust, otherwise illiterate. 
Avicenna and some of his adherents will have these symptoms, 
when they happen, to proceed from the devil, and that they 
are rather dcemoniaci, possessed, than mad or melancholy, or 
both together, as Jason Pratensis thinks, Immiscent se malt 
genii, &c., but most ascribe it to the humour, which opinion 
Montaltus, cap, 21, stiffly maintains, confuting Avicenna and 
the rest, referring it wholly to the quality and disposition of 
the humour and subject. Cardan, de rerum var, lib, 8, cap. 
10, holds these men of all others fit to be assassins, bold, 
hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake anything by 

1 Juyenis et non vulgaria eraditionis. na sabtllis et ignea, psnun domiiant 
s Si ^ cholera, faribundi interfldunt se * Tract. 15, o. 4. 
•t alios, putont se videre pugoaa. < Uri- 
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reason of their choler adust ^ This humour, says he, pre- 
pares them to endure death itself, and all manner of tormenta 
with invincible courage, and 'tis a wonder to see with what 
alacrity they will undergo such tortures," ut supra naturam 
res videatur ; he ascribes this generosity, fury, or rather 
stupidity, to this adustion of choler and melancholy ; but I 
take these rather to be mad or desperate, than properly 
melancholy ; for commonly this humour so adust and hot, 
degenerates into madness. 

If it come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith 
Avicenna, ^ '^ are usually sad and solitary, and that continu- 
ally, and in excess, more than ordinarily suspicious, more 
fearfiil, and have long, sore, and most corrupt imaginations ; " 
cold and black, bashful, and so solitary, that as * Amoldus 
writes, " they will endure no company, they dream of graves 
still, and dead men, mid think themselves bewitched or 
dead ; " if it be extreme, they think they hear hideous noises, 
see and talk ^ ^ with black men, and converse familiarly with 
devils, and such strange chimeras and visions " (Grordonius), 
or that they are possessed by them, that somebody talks to 
them, or within them. Tales mdancholici plerumque dcemo' 
niaci, Montalttis, consiL 26, ex Avicenna, Yalescus de Ta- 
ranta had such a woman in cure, ^ '^ that thought she had to 
do with the devil ; " and Grentilis Fulgosus qtusst, 55, writes 
that he had a melancholy friend, that * " had a black man in 
the likeness of a soldier " still following him wheresoever he 
was. Laurentius, cap. 7, hath many stories of such as have 
thought themselves bewitched by their enemies; and some 
that would eat no meat as being dead. ^Anno 1550 an 
advocate of Paris fell into such a melancholy fit, that he 

I Ad hsBO perpetranda ftirore rapti du- adnata, tristos, de sepnlchris somniaDt, 

euntnr, cruciatus quosyis tolerant, et timent ne fiucinentur, putant se mortu- 

nuvtem, et furore exacerbate andent et- os, aspici nolnnt. * Videntur nib! vi- 

ad sappUcia plus irritantur, mirum est dere monachos nigros et dsemones, et 

quantam habeant in tormentis patienti- suspensos et mortuos. ^ Quavis nocta 

%m. 3 Tales plus caeteris timent, et se cum dsemone coire pntayit. > Sem- 

eontinue tristautur, yalde suspiciosi, sol- per fere vidisse militem nigrum praeaea- 

itudinem dilignint, corruptiasimas habent tern. 7 Anthony de Verdeur. 
fanaglDationes, &o. < Si Jt melancholia 
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believed veiilj be was dead, be could not be persuaded 
otherwise, or to eat or drink, till a kinsman of his, a scholar 
of Bourges, did eat before him dressed like a corse. Th(» 
story, saith Serres, was acted in a comedy before Charles Uie 
Ninth. Some think they are beasts, wolves, hogs, and cry 
like dogs, foxes, bray like asses, and low like kine, as King 
Prastus's daughters. ^ Hildesheim, vpiceL 2, d$ mcmidy hath 
an example of a Dutch baron so affected, and Trincayellius, 
Ub, 1, consil. 11, another of a nobleman in his country^ 
* ^' that thought he was certainly a beast, and would imitate 
most of their voices," with maay such symptoms, which 
may properly be reduced to this kind. 

If it proceed from the several combinatioDS of these four 
humours, or spirits. Here de Saxon, adds hot, cold, dry, 
mcHSt, dark, confused, settled, constringed, as it participates 
of matter, or is without matter, the symptoms are likewise 
mixed. One thinks himself a giant, another a dwarf; one 
is heavy as lead, another is as light as a feather. Marcellus 
Donatus, L 2, cap. 41, makes mention out of Seneca, of one 
Senecchio, a rich man, •" that thought himself and every- 
thing else he had, great ; great wife, great horses, could not 
abide little things, but would have great pots to drink in^ 
great hose, and great shoes bigger than his feet." Like her 
in * Trallianus, that supposed she ^ could shake all the world 
with her finger," and was afraid to clinch her hand, togetheiv 
lest she should crush the world like an apple in pieces ; or 
him in Gralen, that thought he was. * AUas, and sustained 
heaven with his shoulders. Another thinks himself so little^ 
that he can creep into a mouse-hole ; one fears heaven will 
fall on his head; a second is a cook; aad such « one^ 
' Guianerius saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his 
hands together and cvow. ^ Another thinks he is a nightin- 

> Quidttn nragittu boam aemtilantar, menta pedibns iniijom. * Lib. 1, cap. 

et pecom se putaot, at Pneti fllise. 16, putarit se nno digtto poue ftotum 

* Baro quidam mogitiu bourn, et^ mgitiu mnndum oonterere. ftSiutiiwt bn* 

adnomm, et aliomm animaliiiin Tooes meris ooelnm com Atlanta. Alii coeli 

effln^^t. * Omnia magna ptttabat, uz- mlnam ttment. * Gap. 1, Tract. Ifi^ 

orem magnam, grades eqnos, abhorruit alius se gallum putat, alius luseiniam 

omnia parra. magna poonla, et oaloea- ' TrallSanus. 
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gale, and therefore sings all the night long; another he ie 
all glass, a pitcher, and will therefore let nobody come near 
bim, and such a one i Laurentius gives out upon his credit, 
that he knew in France. Christophorus k Vega, cap, 3 L 
14, Skenckius and Marcellus Donatus, L 2, cop. 1, have 
many such examples, and one amongst the rest of a baker in 
Ferrara, that thought he was composed of butter, and durst not 
sit in the sun, or come near the fire for fear of being melted ; 
of another that thought he was a case of leather, stuffed with 
wind. Some laugh, weep ; some are mad, some dejected, 
moped, in much i^ony, some by fits, others continuate, &c 
Some have a corrupt ear, they think they hear music, or 
some hideous noise as their &ntasy conceives, corrupt eyes, 
some smelling ; some one sense, some another. ^ Lewis the 
Eleventh had a conceit everything did stink about him, all 
the odoriferous perftimes they could get, would not ease him, 
but still he smelled a filthy stink. A melancholy French 
poet in • Laurentius being sick of a fever, and troubled with 
waking, by his physicians was appointed to use tmguerUum 
poptdeum to anoint his temples; but he so distasted the 
smell of it, that for many years after, all that came near him 
he imagined to scent of it, and would let no man talk with 
him but aloof off, or wear any new clothes, because he 
thought still they smelled of it ; in all other things wise and 
ctiscreet, he would talk sensibly, save only in this. A gentle- 
man in Limousin, saith Anthony Verdeur, was persuaded he 
had but one leg, affrighted by a wild boar, that by chance 
struck him on the leg ; he could not be satisfied his leg was 
sound (in all other things well) until two Franciscans by 
chance coming that way, fully removed him from the conceit 
Sed (dmnde falndarum atuiivtmuSf— enough of story-telling. 

1 0^^. 7. de met > Anthony de Terdenr * Oap. 7, d» umL 
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SuBSECT. IV. — Symptoms from JUditccUton, Custom, Con^ 
tinuance of Time, our Condition^ mixed with other DiS" 
eases, by Fits, Inclination, S^c. 

Another great occasion of the variety of these symptoms 
proceeds from custom, discipline, education, and several incli- 
nations, 1 " this humour will imprint in melancholy men the 
objects most answerable to their condition of life, and ordi- 
nary actions, and dispose men according to their several 
studies and callings." If an ambitious man become melan- 
choly, he forthwith thinks he is a king, an emperor, a mon- 
arch, and walks alone, pleasing himself with a vain hope of 
some future preferment, or present as he supposeth, and 
withal acts a lord's part, takes upon him to be some states- 
man or magnifico, makes conges, gives entertainment, looks 
big, &c. Francisco Sansovino records of a melancholy man 
in Cremona, that would not be induced to believe but that 
he was pope, gave pardons, made cardinals, &c ^ Chris- 
tophorus k Vega makes mention of another of his acquaint- 
ance, that thought he was a king, driven from his kingdom, 
and was very anxious to recover, his estate. A covetous 
person is still conversant about purchasing of lands and tene- 
ments, plotting in his mind how to compass such and such 
manors, as if he were already lord of, and able to go through 
with it ; all he sees is his, re or spe, he hath devoured it in 
hope, or else in conceit esteems it his own ; like him in 
• AthenaBus, that thought all the ships in the haven to be 
his own. A lascivious inamorato plots all the day long to 
please his mistress, acts and struts, and carries himself as if 
she were in presence, still dreaming of her, as Pamphilus of 
his Glycerium, or as some do in their morning sleep. * Mar- 
cellus Donatus knew such a gentlewoman in Mantua, called 
Elionora Meliorina, that constantly believed she was married 
to a king, and * " would kneel down and talk with him, as if 

1 Laurentius, cap. 6. * lAb. 8, cap. omnes naves ia Pireom portmn appellen- 
HiQui se r^em putaTit r^no ezpulsum. tee suas esse. ^De hist. Med. mirab. 
* Dipnosophist. lib. Thrasilaus putavit lib. 2, cap. 1. ^ Genibua flezis loqui 
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he had been there present ^th his associates ; and if she 
had found by chance a piece of glass in a muck-hill or in the 
street, she would say that it was a jewel sent from her lord 
and husband." K devout and religious, he is all for fasting, 
prayer, ceremonies, alms, interpretations, visions, prophecies, 
revelations, ^ he is inspired by the Holy Ghost, full of the 
Spirit ; one while he is saved, another while damned, or still 
troubled in mind for his sins, the devil will surely have him, 
&c., more of these in the third partition of love-melancholy. 
^A scholar's mind is busied about his studies, he applauds 
himself for what he hath done, or hopes to do, one while 
fearing to be out in his next exercise, another while con- 
temning all censures ; envies one, emulates another ; or else 
with indefatigable pains and meditation, consumes himself. 
So of the rest, all which vary according to the more remiss 
and violent impression of the object, or as the humour itself 
is intended or remitted. For some are so gently melancholy, 
that in all their carriage, and to the outward apprehension 
of others it can hardly be discerned, yet to them an intolera- 
ble burden, and not to be endured. ' Qucedam occttlta qtuB 
dam manifesta, some signs are manifest and obvious to all at 
all times, some to few or seldom, or hardly perceived ; let 
them keep their own counsel, none will take notice or sus- 
pect them. " They do not express in outward show their 
depraved imaginations," as * Hercules de Saxouia observes, 
** but conceal them wholly to themselves, and are very wise 
men, as I have often seen ; some fear, some do not fear at 
all, as such as think themselves kings or dead, some have 
more signs, some fewer, some great, some less, some vex, 
fret, still fear, grieve, lament, suspect, laugh, sing, weep, 
chafe, &c., by fits (as I have said) or more during and 



cum iUo Toluit, et adstare jam turn pu- nee opere, sed alta mente Tecondnntf et 

tavit, &c. 1 €k>rdoiiiu8, quod sit sunt viii pnidentissimi, quos ego saepa 

propheta, et inflatus k. spiritu sancto. novi, com mnlti sfnt sine timore, nt qui 

s Qui fbrensibus causis insudat. nil nisi se reges et mortuos putant, plura signa 

arresta cogitat, et Bupplices libelios, aUns quidam habent, pandora, majora. ml- 

non nisi versuf ftcit. P. Forestus. nora. 
* Oordonius. * Verbo non exprimunt, 
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permanent'' Some dote in one thing, are most childish, 
and ridicalous, and to be wondered at in that, and jet for all 
other matters, most discreet and wise. To some it is in 
disposition, to another in habit ; and as they write of heat 
and cold, we may say of this humour, one is meUmchoUcus cid 
octOy a second two degrees less, a third half-way. Tis 
superparticular, sesquidUera, sesguttertia, and superbipartiens 
tertiaSj qutntCLS MeUmchoUtB, ^., all those geometrical pro- 
portions are too little to express it. ^ " It comes to many by 
fits, and goes ; to others it is continuate ; many (saith ^ Fa- 
ventinus) in spring and fall only are molested, some once a 
year, as that Roman * Galen speaks of; ^one, at the con- 
junction of the moon alone, or some unfortunate aspects, at 
such and such set hours and times, like the sea-tides, to some 
women when they be with child, as •Plater, notes, never 
otherwise ; to others 'tis settled and fixed ; to one led about 
and varial^ still by that igwis fatum (^ ^tasy, like an 
arthritis or running gout, 'ds here and there, and in every 
joint, always molesting some part or other ; or if the body be 
free, in a myriad of forms exercising Uie mind. A second 
once peradventure in his life hath a most grievous fit, once 
in seven years, once in five years, even to the extremity oi 
madness, death, or dotage, and that upon S6me feral accident 
or perturbation, terrible object, dnd that for a time, never 
perhaps so b^re, never afler. A third is moved upon all 
such troublesome ol^jects, cross fortune, disaster, and violent 
passions, otherwise free, once troubled in three or four years* 
A fourth, if things be to his mind, or he in action, well 
pleased, in good company, is most jocund, and of a good 
complexion ; if idle, or alone, k la mort, or carried away 
wholly with pleasant dreams -and fantasies, but if once 
crossed and displeased, 

** Pectore conoipiet nil nisi triste suo: ** 

** He will'itnagiiie noaght save sadness in his heart; " 

1 TnUianuB, Ub. 1, 16, aHS intenralla &&. f Prac. mag. Vere tantnm et 
qniedam habent, at etiam oonsneta ad- antumno. < IJb. de hamoribiu. 

ministrent, alii in oootiaao delixio sunt, * Oaianerias. i Da mentiii aUonat. cap. 8. 
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his conntenance is altered on a sudden^ his heart heavy, irk« 
some thoughts crudfj his soal, and in an instant he is moped 
or weary of his life, he will kill himself. A fifth complains 
in his youth, a sixth in his middle age, the last in his old age. 
Grenerally thus much we may conclude of melancholy; 
that it is ^most pleasant at first, I say, mentis groHssimus 
erroTy* a most delightsome humour, to be alone, dwell alone, 
walk alone, meditate, lie in bed whole days, dreaming awake 
as it were, and frame a thousand fantastical imaginations unto 
themselves. They are never better pleased than when they 
are so doing, they are in paradise for the time, and cannot 
well endure to be interrupt ; with him in the poet, ^pcl me 
occidistis, amictj nan servdstisj ctitf you have undone him, 
he complains if you trouble him ; tell him what inconvenience 
will follow, what will be the event, all is one, cants ad vomi' 
tum, * 'tis so pleasant he cannot refrain. He may thus con- 
tinue perad venture many years by reason of a strong tem- 
perature, or some mixture of business, which may divert his 
cogitations; but at the last kesa imaginatio, his fantasy is 
crazed, and now habituated to such toys, cannot but work 
still like a fate, the scene alters upon a sudden, fear and sor- 
row supplant those pleasing thoughts, suspicion, discontent, 
and perpetual anxiety succeed in their places ; so by little 
and little, by that shoeing-hom of idleness, and voluntary 
solitariness, melancholy this feral fiend is drawn on, ^ et quan- 
tum vertice ad auras JEkhereas, tarUum radice in Tartara 
tendity " extending up, by its branches, so far towards Heaven, 
as, by ito roots, it does down towards Tartarus ; " it was not 
so delicious at first, as now it is bitter and harsh ; a cankered 
loul macerated with cares and discontents, Usdium vitm, im- 
/mtience, agony, inconstancy, irresolution, precipitate them 
onto unspeakable miseries. They cannot endure company, 
eight, or life itself, some unfit for action, and the like. •Their 
bodies are lean and dried up, withered, ugly, their looks harsh, 

1 Lerfnns Lemnias, Jmou Pratenals, cUiddesceiisiMA^erni. ^Vhig. ^Cor- 
ilanda ab initio. * ** A most agree- pus cadaTerosum. Pia. Ixrii. caiiosa mt 

iibk) mental dalnaioD.'' «Hor. ^Fa- ftdes mea pnB «grltiidine aninua. 
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very dull, and their souls tormented, as they are more or less 
entangled, as the humour hath been intended, or according to 
the continuance of time they have been troubled. 

To discern all which symptoms the better, ^ Rhasis the 
Arabian makes three degrees of them. The first is, falsa 
cogttatio, false conceits and idle thoughts ; to misconstrue and 
amplify, aggravating everything they conceive or fear ; thei, 
second is, falsa coyiicUa hqui, to talk to themselves, or to use 
inarticulate incondite voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and 
plainly to utter their minds and conceits of their hearts, by 
their words and actions, as to laugh, weep, to be silent, not 
to sleep, eat their meat, &c. ; the third is to put in practice 
that which they * think or speak. Savanarola, Ruh. 11, 
Tract 8, cap. 1, de ceyritudine^ confirms as much, * " when 
he begins to express that in words, which he conceives in his 
heart, or talks idly, or goes from one thing to another,*' which 
* Grordonius calls nee captU habentia nee caudam, (" having 
neither head nor tail,") he is in the middle way ; * " but 
when he begins to act it likewise, and to put his fopperies in 
execution, he is then in the extent of melancholy, or madness 
itself." This progress of melancholy you shall easily observe 
in them that have been so affected, they go smiling to them 
selves at first, at length they laugh out ; at first solitary, at last 
they can endure no company ; or if they do, they are now diz- 
zards, past sense and shame, quite moped, they care not what 
they say or do, all their actions, words, gestures, are furious or 
ridiculous. At first his mind is troubled, he doth not attend 
what is said, if you tell him a tale, he cries at last, what said 
you ? but in the end he mutters to himself, as old women do 
many times, or old men when they sit alone, upon a sudden 
they laugh, whoop, halloo, or run away, and swear they see or 
hear players, • devils, hobgoblins, ghosts, strike, or strut, &c., 

1 lib. 9, ad Almansorem. s Practics qnitur secum et ad alios, ao si Tere pne^ 

mi^OTe. > QuUm ore loquitur quee sentes. Aug. cap. 11, li. de cura pro 

corde concepit, quum subito de una re mortuis gerenda. Rhasis. & Quum 

ad aliud transit, neque rationem de ali- res ad hoc devenit, ut ea quse cogitare 

quo reddit, tunc est in medio, at quum coeperit, ore promat, atque acta permis- 

indpit operari qun loquitur, in summo ceat, tum perfeeta melancholia est. 

gradu est * Cap. Id, Partio. 2. Lo- « Melancholious se Tidore et andire putat 
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grow humorous in the end; like him in the poet, scepe dttcentos 
sape decern servos ("at one time followed by two hundi'ed 
servants, at another only by ten "), he will dress bi-mself, and 
undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stupid, or mad. 
^ He howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax 
and Orestes, hears music and outcries, which no man else 
hears. As ^ he did whom Amatus Lusitanus mentioneth, 
cent 3, curcu 55, or that woman in * Springer, that spake 
many languages, and said she was possessed ; that farmer in 
^ Prosper Calenus, that disputed and discoursed learnedly in 
philosophy and astronomy with Alexander Achilles his 
master at Bologna, in Italy. But of these I have already 
spoken. 

Who can sufficiently speak of these symptoms, or prescribe 
rules to comprehend them ? as Echo to the painter in Au- 
sonius, vane^ quid affectas, S^c, foc^sh fellow ; what wilt ? if 
you must needs paint me, paint a voice, et similem si vis pinr 
gere, pinge sonum ; if you will describe melancholy, describe 
a fsmtastical conceit, a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and 
diSerent, which who can do ? The four and twenty letters 
make no more variety of words in diverse languages, than 
melancholy conceits produce diversity of symptoms in several 
persons. They are irregular, obscure, various, so infinite, 
Proteus himself is not so diverse, you may as well make the 
moon a new coat, as a true character of a melancholy man ; 
as soon find the motion of a bird in the air, as the heart of 
man, a melancholy man. They are so confused, I say, di- 
verse, intermixed with other diseases. As the species be 
confounded (which * I have showed) so are the symptoms ; 
sometimes with headache, cachexia, dropsy, stone; as you 
may perceive by those ' several examples and illustrations, 
collected by •Hildesheim, spicel, 2, Mercurialis, consiL 118, 
cap, 6 and 11, with headache, epilepsy, priapismus. Trin- 
cavellius, consiL 12, lib. 1, consiL 49, with gout: caninus 

dieiiiones. Larater de spectrin, part. 8, * lib. de atra bile. & Part. 1, Subs. 2, 
cap. 2. I Wieros, Hb. 8, cap. 81. Memb. 2. « Be dalirlo, melancholia, et 

3 Ifiohad 4 mnsian. > Malleo malef. mania. 
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appetUus. Montanus, c<m$iL 26, &c, 23, 234, 249, with 
falling-sickf icss. headache, vertigo, Ijcanthropia, &c I. Caesar 
Claudinus, consult, 4, consult, 89 and 116, with gout, agaes, 
haemorrhoids, stone, &c., who can distinguish these melan- 
choly symptoms so intermixed with others, or apply them to 
their several kinds, confine them into method? Tis hard 
I confess, yet I have disposed of them as I could, and wHl 
descend to particularize them according to their species. For 
hitherto I have expatiated in more general lists or terms, 
speaking promiscuously of such ordinary signs, which occur 
amongst writers. Not that they are all to be found in one 
man, for that were to paint a monster or chimera, not a man ; 
but some in one, some in another, and that successively^ or at 
several times. 

Which I have been the more curious to express and report $ 
not to upbraid any miserable man, or by way of derision (I 
rather pity them), but the better to discern, to apply remedies 
unto them ; and to show that the best and soundest of us idl 
is in great danger; how much we ought to fear our owik 
fickle estates, remember our miseries and vanities, examine 
and humiliate ourselves, seek to God, and call to Him for 
mercy, that needs not look for any rods to scourge ourselves^ 
since we carry them in our bowels, and that our souls are in 
a miserable captivity, if the light of grace and heavenly truth 
doth not shine continually upon us ; and by our discretion to 
moderate ourselves, to be more chrcomspect and wary in the 
midst of these dangers. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSBCT. I. — Symptoms of Head-Melancholy. 

** If ^no symptoms appear about the stomach, nor the blood 
be misafiected, and fear and sorrow continue, it is to be thought 

1 MleholM Piso. Si flgim droa Tentrie- afleetos, et adsont timor «i mowtitia, o*- 
■lam non apparent, nee sanguis male rebmm Ipsnrn ezistimaadiim est, he 
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the brain itself is troubled, bj reason of a melancholy juice 
bred in it, or otherwise oonveyed into it, and that evil juice is 
from the distemperature of tlie part, or left afler some inflam* 
mation," thus far Piso. But this is not alwajrs true, for blood 
and hjpochondries both are oflen affected even in head-mel- 
ancholj. ^ Hercules de Saxoni^ diSers here from the com- 
mon current of writers, putting peculiar signs of head* 
melancholy, from the sole distemperature of spirits in the 
brain, as they are hot, cold, dky, moist, ^ all without matter 
from the motion alone, and tenebrosity of spirits ; " of melan- 
dioly which proceeds from humours by adustion, he treats 
apart, vFith their several symptoms and cures. The common 
signs, if it be by essence in the head, ^ are ruddiness of face, 
high sanguine complexion, most part rubore saturatOy 'one 
calls it' a blueish, and sometimes full of pimples, with red 
eyes. Avicenna, L 3, JFhn. 2, Tract. 4, c. 18. Duretus and 
others out of Gralen, de affect, /. 3, c, 6. ' Hercules de Sax- 
oni^ to this of redness of face, adds '^ heaviness of the head, 
fixed and hollow eyes. * If it proceed from dryness of the 
brain, then their heads will be light, vertiginous, and they 
most apt to wake, and to continue whole months together 
without sleep. Few excrements in their eyes and nostrils, 
BXi^ oflen bald by reason of excess of dryness," Montaltus 
adds, c, 17. If -it proceed from moisture; dulness, drowsi- 
ness, headache follows ; and as Salust Salvianus, c. 1, ^ 2, 
out of his own experience found, epileptical, with a multitude 
of humours in the head. They are very bashful, if ruddy, 
apt to blush, and to be red upon all occasions, prasertim si 
metus accesserit. But the chiefest symptom to discern this 
species, as I have said, is this, that there be no notable signs 
in the stomach, hypochondries, or elsewhere, digna, as ^ Mon- 

1 Tnust. de mel. cap. 18, &c. Ex intern- capitis erit levitas, sitis, vigilia, paucitas 

perie spiritnam, et cerebri motu, tene- snperfluitatum in oculis et naribus. & Si 

brositate. ^ Facie sunt rubente et lir- nulla digna Isesio yentricnlo, quoniam in 

^seente, quibiu etiam aliqnando adsunt hac melancholia capitis, exig^ua nonnun- 

pustolae. 9 Jo. Pantheon, cap. de mel. quam ventriculi pathemata co^unt, duo 

9i cerebrum primuio afflciatur adsunt enim hsec membra sibi invicem affeetio 

capitis grayitas. fixi oculi, Sec. * Lau- nem transmittunt. 
rmt. cap. &» si a ceiebro ez siccitate, torn 
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taltus terms them, or of greater note, because oilentimes the 
passions of the stomach concur with them. Wind is common 
to all three species, and is not excluded, onlj that of the 
hjpochondries is ^ more windj than the rest, saith HoUerius. 
^tius, tetrah, L 2, sc. 2, c. 9 and 10, maintains the same, 
s if there be more signs, and more evident in the head than 
elsewhere, the brain is primarily affected, and presciibes 
heiid-melancholj to be cured bj meats amongst the rest, void 
of wind, and good juice, not excluding wind, or corrupt blood, 
even in head-mclancholj itself; but these species are oflen 
confounded, and so are their symptoms, as I have already 
proved. The s3rmptoms of the mind are superfluous and 
continual cogitations ; * ^ for when the head is heated, it 
scorcheth the blood, and fix)m thence proceed melancholy 
fumes, which trouble the mind," Avicenna. They are very 
choleric, and soon hot, solitary, sad, often silent, watchful, dis- 
content, Montaltus, cap, 24. If anything trouble them, they 
cannot sleep, but fret themselves still, till another object miti- 
gate, or time wear it out They have grievous passions, and 
immoderate perturbations of the mind, fear, sorrow, &c, yet 
not so continuate, but that they are sometimes merry, apt to 
profuse laughter, which is more to be wondered at, and that 
by the authority of * Gralen himself, by reason of mixture of 
blood, prcBTubri jocosis delectantur et trrisores plerumque sunt^ 
if they be ruddy, they are delighted in jests, and sometimes 
scoffers themselves, conceited ; and as Rodericus si Vega 
comments on that place of Galen, merry, witty, of a pleasant 
disposition, and yet grievously melancholy anon after : omnia 
discunt sine doctbre^ saith Areteus, they learn without a 
teacher ; and as ^ Laurentius supposeth, those feral passions 
and symptoms of such as think themselves glass, pitchers, 
feathers, &c., speak strange languages, proceed a calore 



1 Postrema magis flatuosa * Si &c., raro cerebrum afflcitnr sine Tentri- 

minus molestisB circa yentriculum aut oulo. > Sansniinom adorit caput calid* 

ventrem, in iis cerebrum primario afflci- iue, et inde ^mi melancholioi adusti, 

tar, et curare oportet hunc affsetum, per animum exagitant * Tib. de loc. afliaet 

eibn« flat&s exortes, et bonas concoetionia, cap. 6. & Oap. d.. 
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cerebri (if it be in excess), from the brain's distempered 
heat. 

SuBSECT. n. — Symptoms of windy Hypochondriacal Melan* 

choly. 

" In this hypochondriacal or flatuous melancholy, the symp- 
x>ms are so ambiguous," saith ^ Crato in a counsel of his for 
a noblewoman, *^ that the most exquisite physicians cannot 
determine of the part affected." Matthew Flaccius, con* 
suited about a noble matron, confessed as much, that in this 
malady he with HoUerius, Fracastorius, Falopius, and others, 
being to give their sentence of a party labouring of hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy, could not find out by the symptoms 
which part was most especially afiPected ; some said the womb, 
some heart, some stonlach, &c, and therefore Crato, cormL 
24, lib. 1, boldly avers, that in this diversity of symptoms, 
which commonly accompany this disease, * " no physician can 
truly say what part is affected." Gralen, lib. 3, de he. affect, 
reckons up these ordinary symptoms, which all the Neoterics 
repeat of Diocles ; only this fault he finds with him, that he 
puts not fear and sorrow amongst the other signs. Trinca- 
vellius excuseth Diocles, lib. 3, consiL 35, because that often- 
times in a strong head and constitution, a generous spmt, and 
a valiant, these symptoms appear not, by reason of his valour 
and courage. ' Hercules de Saxonia (to whom I subscribe) 
is of the same mind (which I have before touched) that fear 
and sorrow are not general symptoms ; some fear and are 
not sad ; some be sad and fear not ; some neither fear nor 
grieve. The rest are these, beside fear and sorrow, * " sharp 
belchings, fulsome crudities, heat in the bowels, wind and 
rumbling in the guts, vehement gripings, pain in the belly 

^ Hildesheim, spicel. 1, de mel. In tates, aestns in prsecordiis, flatus, inter* 

Hypochondriaca melancholia adeo ambi- dum Tentriculi dolores ▼ehementes.sump 

fua sunt gymptomata, nt etiam exercita- toque cibo concoctu difflcili, sputum bn 

Bssimi medki de loco affecto statuere non midum idque multum sequetur, &c. 

possint. 3 Medici de loco affecto ue- BQp. lib. de mel. Galenus, Melanelius k 

queunt statuere. s Tract, poethumo Ruffo et ^tio, Altomarus, Piso, Moutal 

de mel. Patavii edit. 1620, per Bozettum tus, Bruel, Wecker, &c. 
Bibliop. cap. 2. * Acidi ructus, crudi- 
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and stomach sometimes, after meat that is hard of concoctiQii| 
much watering of the stomach, and moist spittle, cold sweal^ 
importunus sudor^ unseasonable sweat all over the body," as 
Octavius Horatianus, lib, 2, cap. 5, calls it ; ^ cold joints, in- 
digestion, ^ they cannot endure their own fulsome belchings, 
continual wind about their hypochondries, heat and griping 
in their bowels, pracordia sursum conveUuntur, midriff and 
bowels are pulled up, the veins about their eyes look red, 
and swell from vapours and wind." Their ears sing now 
and then, vertigo and giddiness come by fits, turbulent 
dreams, dryness, leanness, apt they are to sweat upon all 
occasions, of all colours and complexions. Many of them 
are high-coloured, especially after meals, which symptom 
Cardinal Cascius was much troubled with, and of which he 
complained to Prosper Calenns his physician, he could not 
eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he was as red in the face as 
if he had been at a mayor's feast That symptom alone 
vexeth many. * Some again are black, pale, ruddy, some- 
times their shoulders, and shoulder-blades ache, there is a 
leaping all over their bodies, sudden trembling, a palpitation 
of the heart, and that cardiaea passto, grief in the mouth 
of the stomach, which maketh the patient think his heart 
itself acheth,-and sometimes su^R^cation, difficuUas anhelitusy 
short breath, hard wind, strong pulse, swooning. Montanus, 
consil. 55, Trincavellius, lib. 3, consiL 3Q et 37, Femelius, 
cons. 43, Frambesarius, consult, lib. 1, consiL 17, Hildes- 
heim, Claudinus, &c^ give instance of eveiy particular. The 
peculiar symptoms, which properly bdong to each part be 
these. If it proceed from the stomach saith ' Savanarpla, 
'tis full of pain and wind, Guianerius adds vertigo, nausea, 
much spitting, &c. If from the myrach, a swelling and wind 
in the hypochondries, a loathing, and appetite to vomit, pull- 
ing upward. If from the heart, aching and trembling of it, 

1 Circa prseeordia de assidna inflatione dolores habent. * Montaliiu, e. 18, 

queruntur, et cum sudore totius corpo- Wecker, Fuchsias, c. IS, Altomams, e 

ris Importuno, frigidos artienlos ssepe 7, Laarentius, c. 78, Bruel, Gordon 

patiuntur, indigestione laborant, ructus & Pract. major : dolor in eo et ventositaa, 

suos iasuayes perhorrescunt. risftrum nausea. 
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muck heaviness. If from the liver, there is usually a |>aiii 
in the right hjpochondrie. If from the spleen, hardness and 
grief in the left hjpochondrie, a rumbling, much appetite and 
small digestion, Avieenna. If irom the meseraic veins and 
liver on the other side, litUe or no appetite. Here, de Saxo- 
ni4. If Irom the hjpochondries, a rumbling inflation, con- 
co<^on is- hindered, oflen belching, dbc. And from these 
nudities, windy vapours ascend up to the brain which trouble 
the imagination, and cause fear, sorrow, dulness, heaviness, 
many terrible conceits and chimeras, as Lemnius well ob- 
serves, L lyC, 16, ^as ^a black and thick doud covers the 
sun, and intercepts his beams and light, so doth this melan- 
choly vapour obnubilate the mind, enfcnrce it to many absurd 
thoughts and imaginations," and compel good, wise, honest, 
discreet men (arising to the brain from the ^ lower parte, ^ as 
smoke out of a chimney ") to dote, speak, and do that which 
becomes thi^n not, their persons, callings, wisdoms. One 
1^ reason of those ascending vapours and gripings, rumbling 
beneath, will not be persuaded but that he hath a serpent in 
his guts, a viper, another frogs. Trallianus relates a story 
of a won^m, that imagined she had swallowed an eel, or a 
serpent, and Felix Plater us, observat. lib. 1, hath a most 
memorable example of a countryman of his, that by chance 
falling into a pit wbere frogs and frogs' spawn was, and a 
little of that water swallowed, b^an to suspect that he had 
likewise swallowed frogs' spawn, and with that conceit and 
f«ur, his fantasy wrought so far, that he verily thought he 
had young live frogs in his belly, qui vivebarU ex aUmento 
mo, that Mved by his nourishment, and was so certainly 
p^*suaded of it, that for many years following he could not 
be rectified in his conceit; He studied physic seven years 
together to cure himself, travelled into Italy, France and 
Germany to confer with the best physicians about it, and A**. 
1609, asked his counsel amongst the rest; he told him it was 

1 Ut atra densaqae nnbes soli effusa, ido, &o. * Ut ftuntis i oamlno. 
ndios et lumen qjns intercipit «t offuscat; 
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wind, his conceit, ^c^ but mardicus carUradiceref et ore ei 
icriptis probare nitebatur ; no saying would serve, it was no 
wind, but real frogs ; " and do you not hear them croak ? ** 
Platerus would have deceived him, by putting live frogs into 
his excrements ; but he, being a physician himself, would not 
be deceived, vir prtuiens aUas, et doctiu, a wise and learned 
man otherwise, a doctor of physic, and after seven years' 
dotage in this kind, a pharUasia libercUus est, he was cured. 
Laurentius and Groulart have many such examples, if you 
be desirous to read them. One commodity above the rest 
which are melancholy, these windy flatuous have, ludda inters 
vaUa, their symptoms and pains are not usually so continuate 
as the rest, but come by fits, fear and sorrow, and the rest ; 
yet in another they exceed all others ; and that is, ^ they are 
luxurious, incontinent, and prone to venery, by reason of 
wind, et facile amani, et quaanUhet fere amarU, (Jason Pra- 
tensis.) ^ Bhasis is of opinion, that Venus doth many of them 
much good; the other symptoms of the mind be common 
with the rest. 

SuBSECT. in. — SymptofM of Melancholy abounding in the 

whole body. 

Their bodies that are affected with this universal melan 
choly are most part black, • " the melancholy juice is redun- 
dant all over," hirsute they are, and lean, they have broad 
veins, their blood is gross and thick. * " Their spleen is 
weak," and a liver apt to engender the humour; they have 
kept bad diet, or have had some evacuation stopped, as 
haemorrhoids, or months in women, which * Trallianus, in the 
cure, would have carefully to be inquired, and withal to ob- 
serve of what complexion the party is of, black or red. For 
as Forrestus and HoUerius contend, if * they be black, it pro- 

> Hypochondrlad maxime affectant cilior. Montaltiu, cap. 22. * Lib. 1, 

e<rfre, et multiplioatur coitus in ipsis, cap. 16. Interrogare conyeidt, an aliqaa 

e6 quod yentositates multipUcantur in eracnationis retentio obyenent, yiii in 

hypochondriis, et coitus stepe alleyat has hsemorrlioid. mulierum menstruis, et 

yentositates. ^ Cont. lib. 1, tra'.t. 9. yide ikciem similiter an sit rubicunda. 

> Wecker, Melancholicus succus tote cor- < Naturales nigri acquidtl 4 toto corporej 

pom redundana. ^ Splen natura imbe- ssepe rubtenniu. 
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ceeds from abundance of natural melancholy ; if it proceed 
from cares, agony, discontents, diet, exercise, &c^ they may 
be as well of any other colour ; red, yellow, palti, as black, 
and yet their whole blood corrupt : prcervhri colore scepe sunt 
tales, scepe flavi, (saith ^Montaltus, cap. 22.) The best way 
to discern this species, is to let them bleed, if the blood be 
corrupt, thick, and black, and they withal free fix)m those 
hypochondriacal symptoms, and not so grievously troubled 
with them, or those of the head, it argues they are melan- 
choly, a toto corpore. The fumes which arise from this cor- 
rupt blood, disturb the mind, and make them fearful and 
sorrowful, heavy hearted as the rest, .dejected, discontented, 
solitary, silent, weary of their lives, dull and heavy, or merry, 
&C., and if far gone, that which Apuleius wished to his en- 
emy, by way of imprecation, is true in them ; * " Dead men's 
bones, hobgoblins, ghosts, are ever in their minds, and meet 
them still in every turn ; all the bugbears of the night, and 
terrors, fairy-babes of tombs, and graves are before their 
eyes, and in their thoughts, as to women and children, if they 
be in the dark alone." If they hear, or read, or see any 
tragical object, it sticks by them, they are afraid of death, 
and yet weary of their lives, in their discontented humours 
they quarrel with all the world, bitterly inveigh, tax satir- 
icaUy, and because they cannot otherwise vent their passions 
or redress what is amiss, as they mean, they will by violent 
death at last be revenged on themselves. 

SuBSECT. IV. — Symptoms of Maids, Nuns, and Widowf^ 

Melancholy, 

Because Lodovicus Mercatus, in his second book de 
mulier, affect, cap. 4, and Rodericus ^ Castro, de morb. mtdier, 
cap. 3, lib. 2, two famous physicians in Spain, Daniel Sen- 
nertus of Wittenberg, lib. 1, part. 2, cap. 13, with others, 

1 Montpltua, cap. 22. Piso. Ex colore rum oculis suis aggerunt, ribi fingunt 

languinis si minuas Tenam, si fiuat oi- omnia noctium occursaoula, omnia bu8- 

ger, &c. ^ Apiil. lib. 1, semper obvise torum formidamina, ombia sepulchrorum 

species mortuoruni quicquid umbrarum terriculamenta. 
8st UHpiam, quicquid lemurum et larra^ 
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have vouchsafed in their wcM'ks^ not long sinoe published^ to 
write two just treatises de Melancholid Virginum^ Momaliwn 
H Vtduantm, as a particular species of melancholy (which 
I have already specified) distinct from the rest ; Q for it 
much differs frx)ra that which commonly befalls men and 
other women, as having one only cause proper to women 
alone) I may not omit in this general survey of melancholy 
symptoms, to set down the particular signs of such parties so 
misaffected. 

The causes are assigned out of Hippocrates, Cleopatra, 
Moschion, and those old Gyncedorum ScriptoreSy of this feral 
malady, in more ancient maids, widows, and barren women, 
dh septum transversum vtolatum, saith Mercatus, by reason of 
the midriff or Diaphragma^ heart and brain offended with 
those vicious vapours which come from menstruous blood, 
inflammationem arteri<B circa dorsum^ Rodericus adds, an in- 
flammation of the back, which with the rest is offended by 
^that fuliginous exhalation of corrupt seed, troubling the 
brain, heart, and mind ; the brain, I say, not in essence, but 
by consent, Universa enim hujus affectus causa ah vJtero pm- 
dst^ et d sanguinis menstrui malitia, for in a word, the whole 
malady proceeds from that inflammation,^ putridity, black 
smoky vapours, &c, from thence comes care, sorrow, and 
anxiety, obfuscation of spirits, agony, desperation, and the 
like, which are intended or remitted ; si amatorius accesserit 
ardor, or any other violent object or perturbation of mind. 
This melancholy may happen to widows, with much care and 
sorrow, as frequently it doth, by reason of a sudden alteration 
of their accustomed couioc of life, &c To such as lie in 
childbed ob suppressam purgationem ; but to nuns and more 
ancient maids, and some barren women for the causes afore- 
said, 'tis more familiar, crehrius his quam religuis accidity 
inquit Rodericus, the rest are not altogether excluded. 

1 DUfert enim ab ea quae Tiris et reliquis &e., non per essentiam, aed per consen- 

feminis communiter contingit, propriam sum. AdIiuus incerens et anxiiu inda 

habens causam. > Ex menstrui san- malum trahiti et spiritus cerebrum ob- 

guinis tetra ad cor et cerebrum exhala- fuscautur. quio caneta adugentor, &o 
tioue, vitiatum semen mentem perturbut, 
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Out of these causes Bodericus defines it with Areteus, to 
be angorem animij a vexation of Jie mind, a sudden sorrow 
from a small, light, or no occasion, ^ with a kind of still dotage 
and grief of some part or other, head, heart, breasts, sides, 
back, belly, &c, with much solitariness, weeping, distraction, 
&c., from which they are sometimes suddenly delivered, be- 
cause it comes and goes by fits, and is not so permanent as 
other melancholy. 

But to leave this brief description, the most ordinary symp* 
toms be these, pukcUto jttxta dorsum, a beating about the 
back, which is almost perpetual, the skin is many times 
rough, squalid, especially, as Areteus observes, about tho 
arms, knees, and knuckles. The midriff and heart-strings do 
bum and beat very fearfuUfr, and when this vapour or fume 
is stirred, flieth upward, the heart itself beats, is sore grieved, 
and faints, fauces, siccttcUe prcecltuiuntur, ut difficuUer possit 
ah uteri strangidcUione decemi, like fits of the moihery Alvus pie* 
risque nil reddit, aliis exiguum, acre, hiliosum, lotium flavum. 
They complain many times, saith Mercatus, of a great pain in 
their heads, about their hearts, and hypochondries, and so 
likewise in their breasts, which are often sore, sometimes 
ready to swoon, their faces are inflamed, and red, they are 
dry, thirsty, suddenly hot, much troubled with wind, cannot 
sleep, &c And from hence proceed ferina deliramentay a 
brutish kind of dotage, troublesome sleep, terrible dreams in 
the night, subrusticus pudor et verecundia ignava, a foolish 
kind of bashfulness to some, perverse conceits and opinions, 
^ dejection of mind, much discontent, preposterous judgment. 
They are apt to loathe, dislike, disdain, to be weary of every 
object, &C., each thing almost is tedious to them, they pine 
' away, void of counsel, apt to weep, and tremble, timorous, 

1 Cum tacito delirio ao dolore alicnjns sum erolat, cor palpitat ant premitur, 

partis iotemaa, dorsi, hypochondrii, cor- animus deficit, &c. ^ Animi d^ctio, 

dis regionem et universam mammam in- perversa rerum existimatio, prseposte- 

terdum occupantis, &c. Cutis aliquan- rum judicium. Fastidiosae, languentes, 

do squalida, aspera, rugosa, pnecipue tsediosse, consilii inopes, lachrymosn, 

cubitis, genibuB, et digitorum articulis, timentes, moestae, cum summa ruram 

praecordia ingenti ssBpe torrore aestuant meliorum desperatione, nulla re delectan* 

•t pnlsant, cumque vapor excitatus sur- tur. soUtudinem amant, &o. 
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fearful, sad, and out of all hope of better fortunes. They 
take delight in nothing for the time, but love to be alone and 
solitary, though that do them more harm ; and thus they are 
affected so long as this vapour lasteth ; but by and by as 
pleasant and merry as ever they were in their lives, they 
sing, discourse, and laugh in any good company, upon all 
occasions, and so by fits it takes them now and then, except 
the malady be inveterate, and then 'tis more frequent, vehe- 
ment, and continuate. Many of them cannot tell how to 
express themselves in words, or how it holds them, what ails 
them, you cannot understand them, or well tell what to make 
of their sayings ; so far gone sometimes, so stupefied and dis- 
tracted, they think themselves bewitched, they are in despair, 
aptcB ad jietum^ desperatiofiem, Solores mammis et hypochon- 
driis, Mercatus therefore adds, now their breasts, now their 
hypochondries, belly and sides, then their heart and head 
aches, now heat, then wind, now this, now that offends, they 
are weary of all ; * and yet will not, cannot again tell how, 
where or what offends them, though they be in great pain, 
agony, and frequently complain, grie^^ng, sighing, weeping, 
and discontented still, sine caiisd manifestd, most part, yet I 
say they will complain, grudge, lament, and not be persuaded, 
but that they are troubled with an evil spirit, which is fre- 
quent in Germany, saith Rodericus, amongst the common 
sort ; and to such as are most grievously affected (for he 
makes three degrees of this disease in women), they are in 
despair, surely forespoken or bewitched, and in extremiity of 
theii dotage (weary of their lives), some of them will attempt 
to make away themselves. Some think they see visions, con- 
fer with spirit sand devils, they shall surely be damned, are 
afraid of some treachery, imminent danger, and the like, they 
will not speak, make answer to any question, but are almost 
distracted, mad, or stupid for the time, and by fits ; and thus 

1 Nolunt aperire molestiam qaam pati- nulla oratlonis suaTltate ad spem salufto 

untur, sed conqueruntur tamen de capi- recuperandam erigi, &c. Faoiiliares non 

le. corde, mammis, &c. la puteos fere curant, noa loqunntor, non respondent, 

oiauiitci prosilire, «c strangnlari cupiunt, &c., et hsec graviora, si, &e. 
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it holds them, as they are more or less affected, and as the 
mner hmnour is intended or remitted, or by outward objects 
and perturbations aggravated, solitariness, idleness, &c 

Many other maladies there are incident to young women, 
out of that one and only cause above specified, many feral 
diseases. I will not so much as mention their names, mel* 
ancholy alone is the subject of my present discourse, from 
which I will not swerve. The several cures of this infirmity, 
concerning diet, which must be very sparing, phlebotomy, 
physic, internal, external remedies, are at large in great va- 
riety in ^ Rodericus k Castro, Sennertus, and Mercatus, which 
whoso will, as occasion serves, may make use of. But the 
best and surest remedy of all, is to see them well placed, and 
married to good husbands in due time, hinc ilUe lachrynuB^ 
that is the primary cause, and this the ready cure, to give 
them conteqt to their desires. I write not this to patronize 
any wanton, idle flirt, lascivious or light housewives, which 
are too forward many times, unruly, and apt to cast away 
themselves on him that comes next, without all care, counsel, 
circumspection, and judgment. If religion, good discipline, 
honest education, wholesome exhortation, fair promises, fame 
and loss of good name, cannot inhibit and deter such (which 
to chaste and sober maids cannot choose but avail much), 
labour and exercise, strict diet, rigour and threats, may more 
opportunely be used, and are able of themselves to qualify 
and divert an ill-disposed temperament. For seldom should 
you see an hired servant, a poor handmaid, though ancient, 
that is kept hard to her work, and bodily labour, a coarse 
country wench troubled in this kind, but noble virgins, nice 
gentlewomen, such as are solitary and idle, live at ease, lead 
a life out of action and employment, that fare well, in great 
houses and jovial companies, ill disposed peradventure of 
themselves, and not willing to make any resistance, discon- 
tented otherwise, of weak judgment, able bodies, and subject 
to passions, {grandiores virgines, saith Mercatus, steriles et 

1 OUsteres et HeUabonsmmn llatbioli summi laudat. 
VOL. n. 4 
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vidiuB pUrumqtAe mdancholtccBj) sach for the most part ard 
misafiected, and prone to this disease. I do not so much pity 
them that may otherwise be eased, but those alone that out 
of a strong temperament, innate constitution, are violenUy 
carried away with this torrent of inward humours, and though 
very modest of themselves, sober, religious, virtuous, and 
well given (as many so distressed maids are), yet cannot 
make resistance, these grievances will appear, this malady 
will take place, and now manifesUy show itself, and may not 
otherwise be helped. But where am I ? Into what subject 
have I rushed ? What have I to do with nuns, maids, vir- 
gins, widows ? I am a bachelor myself, and lead a monastic 
life in a college, tub ego sane ineptus qui hcec dixerim, I con- 
fess, 'tis an indecorum^ and as Pallas a virgin blushed, when 
Jupiter by chance spake of love matters in her presence, and 
turned away her face; me reprimamy though my subject 
necessarily require it, I will say no more. 

And yet I must and will say something more, add a word 
or two in gratiam Virginum et Viduarum^ in favour of all 
such distressed parties, in connniseration of their present 
estate. And as I cannot choose but condole their mishap 
that labour of this infirmity, and are destitute of help in 
this case, so must I needs inveigh against them that are in 
fault, more than manifest causes, and as bitterly tax those 
t3rrannizing pseudo-politicians' superstitious orders, rash vows, 
hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural friends, allies (call 
them how you will), those careless and stupid overseers, that 
out of worldly i*espects, covetousness, supine negligence, their 
own private ends {cum sibi sit interim bene) can so severely 
reject, stubbornly neglect, and impiously contemn, without all 
remorse and pity, the tears, sighs, groans, and grievous mis- 
eries of such poor souls committed to their charge. How 
odious and abominable are those superstitious and rash vows 
of Popish monasteries! so to bind and enforce men and 
women to vow virginity, to lead a single life, against the laws 
of nature, opposite to religion, policy, and humanity, so to 
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starve, to offer violence, to suppress the vigour of youth by 
rigorous statutes, severe laws, vain persuasions, to debar 
them of that to which by their innate temperature they are 
so furiously inclined, urgently carried, and sometimes precipi- 
tated, even irresistibly led, to the prejudice of their soul's 
health, and good estate of body and mind ; and all for base 
and private respects, to maintain their gross superstition, to 
enrich themselves and their territories, as they &lsely suppose, 
by hindering some marriages, that the world be not full of 
beggars, and their parishes pestered with orphans ; stupid pol- 
iticians, hcBccine fieri JlagitiaJ ought these things so to be car- 
ried ? better marry than bum, saith the Apostle, but they are 
otherwise persuaded. They will by all means quench their 
neighbour's house if it be on fire, but that fire of lust which 
breaks out into such lamentable flames, they will not take 
notice of, their own bowels oftentimes, flesh and blood shall 
so rage and bum, and they will not see it : miserum esty saith 
Austin, seipstmi non mtserescerey and they are miserable in the 
mean time that cannot pity themselves, the oonmion good of 
all, and per consequent their own estates. For let them but 
consider what fearful maladies, feral diseases, gross inconven- 
iences, come to both sexes by this enforced temperance, it 
troubles me to think of, much more to relate those frequent 
abortions and murdering of infants in their nunneries (read 
^Kemnitius and others), their notorious fornications, those 
Spintrias, Tribadas, Ambubeias, &c., those rapes, incests, 
adulteries, mastuprations, sodomies, buggeries of monks and 
fiiars. See Bale's visitation of abbeys, ^ Mercurialis, Rode- 
ricus k Castro, Peter Forestus, and divers physicians ; I know 
their ordinary apologies and excuses for these things, sed vi* 
derint Politicly Mediciy Theologi, I shall more opportunely 
meet with them • elsewhere. 

* " Illius vidnae, aut patronum Virginis hnjus, 
Ne me forte pntes, yerbnm non amplios addam.*' 

1 Bxamen cone. Trident, de caBlibatn * " Lest yon may imagine that I patron- 
■aoerd. > Cap. de Sa^. et Priapls. iae that widow or this Tirginf I shall not 
* Part. 8. sect. 2, Uemo. 5, Sub. 6. add another word.'* 
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MEMB. m. 

Lmnediate Cause of these precedent Sf/mptoms. 

To give some satisfaction to melancholy men that are 
troubled with these symptoms, a better means in my judg- 
ment cannot be taken, than to show them the causes whence 
they proceed ; not from devils as they suppose, or that they 
are bewitched or forsaken of Grod, hear or see, &c., as many 
of them think, but from natural and inward causes, that so 
knowing them, they may better avoid the effects, or at lea^ 
endure them with more patience^ The most grievous and 
common symptoms are fear and sorrow, and that without a 
cause to the wisest and discreetest men, in this malady not to 
be avoided. The reason why they are so ^tius discusscth 
at large, TetraUb. 2, 2, in his first problem out of Galen, lib. 
2, de causts sympL 1. For Galen imputeth all to the cold 
that is black, and thinks that the spirits being darkened, and 
the substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the objects 
thereof appear terrible, and the ^ mind itself, by those daik, 
obscure, gross iumes, ascending from black humoiurs, is in 
continual darkness, fear, and sorrow; divers terrible mon- 
strous fictions in a thousand shapes and apparitions occur, 
with violent passions, by which the brain and fantasy are 
troubled and eclipsed. ^ Fracastorius, Ub, 2, de tnteUeet. 
" will have cold to be the cause of fear and sorrow ; for such 
as are cold are ill-disposed to mirth, dull, and heavy, by 
nature solitary, silent ; and not for any inward darkness (as 
physicians think) for many melancholy men dare boldly be, 
continue, and walk in the dark, and delight in it : " scdum 
frigidi Hmidi : if they be hcS they are merry ; and the more 
hot, the more furious, and void of fear, as we see in madmen ; 

1 Vapores crassi et nigri, & Tentriculo tenebras internal, at medici Tolnni, sed 

in oerebrum exhalant. Fel. Platems. ob firigos : multi melanohoUci noete am> 

* Calidi hilares, frigidi indispoBiti ad l»ti- bolant IntrepldL 
Uauif et ideo solitarii, tadturnif non ob 
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but this reason holds not, for then no melancholy, proceeding 
fix>m choler adust, should fear. ^Averroes scoffs at Gralen 
for his reasons, and brings five arguments to repel them ; so 
doth Here de Saxonia, TVact. de Melanch, cap. 3, assigning 
other causes, which are copiously censured and confuted by 
.^liianus Montaltus, cap. 5 and 6, Lod. Mercatus de Inter, 
marh, cur. lib, 1, cap. 17, Altomarus, cap. 7, de meL, Guia- 
nerius, tract. 16, cap. 1, Bright, cap. 37, Laurentius, cc^. 5, 
Valesius, mecL cont. lib. 5, con. 1. * ** Distemperature,? they 
conclude, ^ makes black juice, blackness obscures the spirits, 
the spirits obscured, cause fear and sorrow." Laurentius, cap. 
13, supposeth these hlwk fumes offend specially the diaphra^ 
ma or midriff, and so per consequens the mind, which is 
obscured as * the sun by a cloud. To this opinion of Galen, 
almost all the Greeks and Arabians subscribe, the Latins 
new and old, iniemce tenebra offiiscarU antmum, ut externa 
nocent jmerts, as children are afirighted in the dark, so are 
melancholy men at all times, ^ as having the inward cause 
with them, and still carrying it about Which black vapours, 
whether they proceed from the black blood about the heart, 
as T. W. Jes. thinks in his Treatise of the passions of the 
mind, or stomach, spleen, midriff, or all the misaffected parts 
tc^ether, it boots not, they keep the mind in a perpetual 
dungeon, and oppress it with continual fears, anxieties, sor- 
rows, Sue It is an ordinary thing for such as are sound to 
hugh at this dejected pusillanimity, and those other symptoms 
of melancholy, to make themselves merry with them, and to 
wonder at such, as toys and trifles, which may be resisted and 
withstood, if they will themselves ; but let him that so won- 
ders, consider with himself, that if a man should tell him on a 
sadden, some of his especial friends were dead, could he 
dioose but grieve ? Or set him upon a steep rock, where he 
should be in danger to be precipitated, could he be secui e ? 

' 1 VapOTM melanoholioi, spiritibus mis- eula Solem offoscat. Constantinus, lib. 

tf, tenebramm causae sunt, cap. 1. sin- de melanch. 4 Altomarus, o. 7. 

temperies fiieit succum ni^um, nj^ties Oausam timoris ciroumfert ater humM 

vbsourat spiritum, obscuratio spirit As lb- passionis materia, et atri spiritus perpet* 

cit m^tum et tristitiaiiL. * Ut nabe- uam aixbna domkilio offandunt noctenL 
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EQs heart would tremble for fear, and his head be giddy. P. 
Byarus, TVacL depesL gives instance (as I have said) ^^'and 
put case (saith he) in one that walks upon a plank, if it lie on 
the ground, he can safely do it ; but if the same plank be laid 
over some deep water, instead of a bridge, he is vehemently 
moved, and 'tis nothing but his imagination, forma cadendi 
impressa, to which his other members and Unities obey." 
Teafbut you infer, that such men have a just cause to fear, a 
true object of fear; so have melancholy men an inward 
cause, a perpetual fume and darkness, causing fear, grie^ 
suspicion, which they carry with them, an object which can* 
not be removed ; but sticks as dose, and is as inseparable as 
a shadow to a body, and who can expel or overrun his 
shadow ? Remove heat of the liver, a cold stomach, weak 
spleen ; remove those adust humours and vapours arising 
from them, black blood from the heart, all outward perturba* 
tions, take away the cause, and then bid them not grieve nor 
fear, or be heavy, dull, lumpish, otherwise counsel can do 
little good ; you may as well bid him that is sick of an ague 
not to be a-dry ; or him that is wounded not to feel pain. 

Suspicion follows fear and sorrow at heels, arising out of 
the same fountain, so thinks ^ Fracastorius, ^ that fear is the 
cause of suspicion, and still they suspect some treachery, or 
some secret machination to be framed against them, still they 
distrust." Restlessness proceeds from the same spring, variety 
of fumes make them like and dislike. Solitariness, avoiding 
of light, that they are weary of their lives, hate the world, 
arise from the same causes, for their spirits and humours are 
opposite to light, fear makes them avoid company, and absent 
themselves, lest they should be misused, hissed at, or over- 
shoot themselves, which still they suspect. They are prone to 
venery by reason of wind. Angry, waspish, and fretting 

1 Pone exemplum, quod quia potest dinnt membra omnia, et Ibcaitatee reli« 
ambolare super trabem quae est in Tia : quae. > Lib. 2, de iiitellectione. Sus- 
sed A sit super aquam profandam, loco piciosi ob timorem et obliquum discur- 
pontis, non ambulabit super earn, eo sum, et semper inde putant sibi fieri 
quod imaginetur in animo et timet rehe- insidias. Lauren. 6. 
me itur, fbrma cadendi impressa, cui obe- 
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still, out of abundance of choler, which causeth fearful dreams 
and violent perturbations to them, both sleeping and waking ; 
That they suppose they have no heads, fly, sink, they are 
pots, glasses, &c, is wind in their heads. ^ Here de Saxonii 
doth ascribe this to the several motions in the animal spirits, 
" their dilation, contraction, confusion, alteration, tenebrosity, 
hot or cold distemperature," excluding all material humours. 
* Fracastorius " accounts it a thing worthy of inquisition, 
why they should entertain such false conceits, as that they 
have horns, great noses, that they are birds, beasts," &C., why 
they should think themselves kings, lords, cardinals. For the 
first, • Fracastorius gives two reasons : " One is the disposi- 
tion of the body ; the other, the occasion of the fantasy," as 
if their eyes be purblind, their ears sing, by reason of some 
cold and rheum, &c. To the second, Laurentius answers, 
the imagination inwardly or outwardly moved, represents to 
the understanding, not enticements only, to favour the passion 
or dislike, but a very intensive pleasure follows the passion or 
displeasure, and the will and reason are captivated by de- 
lighting in it. 

Why students and lovers are so often melancholy and mad, 
the philosopher of * Conimbra assigns this reason, " because 
by a vehement and continual meditation of that wherewith 
they are affected, they fetch up the spirits into the brain, and 
with the heat brought with them, they incend it beyond 
measure ; and the cells of the inner senses dissolve their tem- 
perature, which being dissolved, they cannot perform their 
offices as they ought." 

Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle hath long 
since maintained in his problems ; and that '^all learned men, 
famous philosophers, and lawgivers, ad unum fere omnes 
melanchoUci, have still been melancholy, is a problem much 

1 Tract, de mel. cap. 7. Ex dilatione, ginationis. * In pro. li. de coelo. V» 

eontractione, confosione, tenebrositate hemeDS et assidua uc^tatio ref erga quam 

spiritaiim, calida, filgida intemperie, afflcitur, spiritus in cerebi^un evocat. 

Set. * Illnd inquisitione dignum, cur 6 Melancholic! ingeniosi onraes, summJ 

tarn fiilsa recipiant, habere se cornua, viri in artibus et disoiplinis, sive circnm 

ease mortuos, nasutos, esse aves, &c. imperatoriam aut reip. discipliiiam om- 

* 1. Pisposido corporis. 2. Occasio Ima- nes fere melancholioL Aristoteles. 
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controverted Jason Pratensis will have it understood <^ 
natural melaacholy, which opinion Melancthon inclines to, in 
his book de Anima, and MarsUius Ficinus, de san. tuend. lib, 
1, cap. 5, but not simple, for that makes men stupid, heavj, 
dull, being cold and dry, fearful, fools, and solitary, but mixed 
with the other humours, phlegm only excepted; and they 
not adust, ^ but so mixed as that blood be half, with little or 
no adustion, that they be neither too hot nor too cold. Ap- 
ponensis, cited by Melancthon, thinks it proceeds &om melan- 
choly adust, excluding all natural melancholy as too cold. 
Laurentius condemns his tenet, because adustion of humours 
makes men mad, as lime bums when water is cast on it It 
must be mixed with blood, and somewhat adust, and so that 
old aphorism of Aristotle may be verified, Nullum magnum 
ingenium sine miocturd dementia, no excellent wit without a 
mixture of madness. Fracastorius shall decide the contro- 
versy, ^ " phlegmatic are dull ; sanguine lively, pleasant, ao- 
ceptable, and merry, but not witty ; choleric are too swift in 
motion, and furious, impatient of contemplation, deceitful 
wits ; melancholy men have the most excellent wits, but not 
all ; this humour may be hot or cold, thick or thin ; if too 
hot, they ai'e furious and mad; if too cold, dull, stupid, 
timorous, and sad ; if temperate, excellent, rather inclining 
to that extreme of heat, than cold." This sentence of his 
will agree with that of Heraclitus, a dry light makes a wise 
mind, temperate heat and dryness are the chief causes of a 
good wit ; therefore, saith ^lian, an elephant is the wisest 
of all brute beasts, because his brain is driest, et oh atrce bilis 
copiam ; this reason Cardan approves, subHL I 12. Jo. 
Baptista Silvaticus, a physician of Milan, in his first contro- 
versy, hath copiously handled this question ; Rulandus in his 
problems, Caelius Rhodiginus, lib, 17, Valleriola, 6*" narrcA* 
med,, Here de Saxonia, Tra^t postJu de met, cap, 3, Lodo- 

1 Adeo misoentur, ut sit duplum san* at non ingeniosl ; cholerlci celeres mota, 

goinis ad reliqna duo. < lib. 2, de in- et ob Id contemplationis impatientes : 

tellectione. Pingui snnt Minerva phleg- Melancholici solnm ezcellentes, &e. 
mattci : sangoinei amabiles, grati, hilares. 
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vicus Mercatus, ele LUer. morh. cut, Uh. 1, cap, 17, Baptista 
Porta, Physiog. Uh. 1, c. 13, and many others. 

Weeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trembling, sweating, 
blushing, hearing and seeing strange noises, visions, wind, 
crudity, are motions of tiie body, depending upon these pre- 
cedent motions of the mind; neither are tears, affections, 
but actions (as Scaliger holds) ^ ^ the voice of such as are 
a&aid, trembles, because the heart is shak^" (Gonimb. prok 
6, sec. 3, de som.) why they stutter or falter in their speech, 
Merourialis and Montaltus, cc^. 17, give like reasons out of 
Hippocrates, ^** dryness, which makes the nerves of the 
tongue torpid/' Fast speaking (which is a symptom of some 
few) ^tius will have caused ' ^ from abundance of wind, and 
swiftness of imagination ; ^ baldness comes from excess of dry- 
ness," hirsuteness from a dry temperature. The cause of much 
waking in a dry brain, continual meditation, disccmtent, fears 
and cares, that suffer not the mind to be at rest, incontinency 
is fixMn wind, and a hot liver, Montanus, cons. 26. Rumbling 
in the guts is caused from wind, and wind from ill concoction, 
weakness of natural heat, or a distempered heat and cold ; 
'^ Pa^>itation of the heart from vapours, heaviness and aching 
from the same cause. That the belly is hard, wind is a cause, 
and of that leaping in many parts. Redness of the face, and 
itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung with pismires, 
fix)m a sharp subtile wind. • Cold sweat from vapours aris* 
ing from the hypodiondries, which pitch upon the skin ; lean- 
ness for want of good nourishment. Why their appetite is 
so great, ^-ZEtius answers : Os veniris frigescit, cold in those 
inner parts, cold belly, and hot liver, causeth crudity, and in- 
tention proceeds from perturbations, * our souls for want of 
spirits cannot attend exactly to so many intentive operations, 
being exhaust, and overswayed by passion, she cannot con 
sider the reasons which may dissuade her from such affections. 

1 Tiepi lantium vox tremnla, quia cor exeessum. > jBtios. * Lauren, o. 

baatitur. * Ob ariditatem qan reddit 18. ^ Tetrab. 2, ser. 2, cap. 10. 

DMTot Bnguie tovpidos. * Incontinen- 8 Ant. LodoTiciu, prob lib. 1, sect. 6, dl 

tia lingnee ex copia flatanm, et relodtate atrabilariis. 
imaginationis. « GalTitiea ob siocitatis 
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^Bashfulness and blashing is a passion proper to men 
alone, and is not only caused for * some shame and ignominj, 
or that thej are guilty unto themselves of some foul fact 
committed, but as ' Fracastonus well determines, oh defectum 
proprtum, et timorem, " from fear, and a conceit of our defects ; 
the face labours and is troubled at his presence that sees our 
defects, and nature, willing to help, sends thither heat, heat 
draws the subtilest blood, and so we blush. They that are 
bold, arrogant, and careless, seldom or never blush, but such 
as are fearful." Anthonius Lodovicus, in his book de pttdore^ 
will have this «ubtile blood to arise in the face, not so much 
for the reverence of our betters in presence, * " but for joy 
and pleasure, or if anything at unawares shall pass from ns, 
a sudden accident, occurse, or meeting ; " (which Disarius in 
• Macrobius confirms) any object heard or seen, for blind men 
never blush, as Dandinus observes, the night and darkness 
make men impudent Or that we be staid before our betters, 
or in company we like not, or if anything molest and ofiend 
us, erubescentia turns to nibor, blushing to a continuate red- 
ness. • Sometimes the extremity of the ears tingle, and are 
red, sometimes the whole face, JStn nihil vitiosum commiserisy 
as Lodovicus holds; though Aristotle is of opinion, omnis 
pudor ex vitio commisso, all shame for some offence. But we 
find btherwise, it may as well proceed ^ from fear, from force 
and inexperience (so ^ Dandinus holds), as vice ; a hot liver, 
saith Duretus, (notis in ffoUerium :) " from a hot brain, from 
wind, the lungs heated, or after drinking of wine, strong 
drink, perturbations," &c. 

" Laughter, what it is," saith • Tully, " how caused, where, 

1 Subntsticns pudor Titlosus pudor. rimum Impudentes, nox &cit impnden- 

t Ob iffnominiam aut turpitudinem fiicti, tea. • Alexander Aphrodisiensis makes 

&c. * De symp. et Antip. cap. 12, la- all bashfulneas a virtue, eamque se refert 

borat &cies ob praesentiam ejus qui defec- in seipso experiri solitum, etsi esset ad- 

turn nostrum videt, et natura quasi modum senex. ^ Saepe post cibum 

opem latura calorem illuc mittit, calor apti ad ruborem, ex potu vini, ex timers 

Bangui nem trahit, unde rubor, audaces stepe et ab hepate calido, cerebro calido, 

non rubent, &c. * Ob gaudium et vo- &c. « Com. in Arist. de anima, tarn 4 

luptatem foras exit sanguis, aut ob meli- vi et inexperentia quam & Titio. * 3, 

oris reverentiam, ant ob subitum occur- De oratore. Quid ipse rifins, quo pacto 

sum, aut si quid incautins exclderit. concitatur, ubi sit, &o. 
' CSom- in Arist. de aniroa. Goeci ut plu> 
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and so suddenly breaks out, that desirous to stay it, we can- 
not, how it comes to possess and stir our fabe, veins, eyei, 
countenance, mouth, sides, let Democritus determine." Tlie 
cause that it often affects melancholy men so much, is given 
by Gromesius, lib. 3, de sale genial, cap. 18, abundance of 
pleasant vapours, which, in sanguine melancholy especially^ 
break from the heart, ^ ^' and tickle the midriff, because it is 
transverse and full of nerves ; by which titillation, the sense 
being moved, and arteries distended or pulled, the spirits 
from thence move and possess the sides, veins, countenance^ 
eyes." See more in Jossius, de risu et Jletu, Vtves, 3, de 
Animd. Tears, as Scaliger defines, proceed fromi grief and 
pity, ^ •* or from the heating of a moist brain, for a dry can- 
not weep." 

That they see and hear so many phantasms, chimeras, 
noises, visions, &c., as Fienus hath discoursed at large in his 
book of imagination, and 'Lavater, de spectris, part. 1, cc^. 
2, 3, 4, their corrupt fantasy makes them see and hear that 
which indeed is neither heard nor seen, Qui mvUum jejunant^ 
aid nodes ducunt tnsomnes, they that much fast, or want sleep, 
as meliancholy or sick men commonly do, see visions, or such 
as are weak-sighted, very timorous by nature, mad, distracted, 
or earnestly seek. SaJnni quod volurU somniant, as the say- 
ing is, they dream of that they desire. Like Sarmiento the 
Spaniard, who when he was sent to discover the straits of 
Magellan, and confine places, by the Prorex of Peru, stand- 
ing on the top of a hill, Amoenissimam planitiem despicere 
sihi visus Jutt, cedijicia magnifica^ quamplurimos Pagos, 
aUas Turres^ sphndida Templa, and brave cities, built like 
ours in Europe, not, saith mine * author, that there was any 
such thing, but that he was vanissimus et nimis credulus, and 
would fain have had it so. Or as * Lod. Mercatus proves, by 
reason of inward vapours, and humours from blood, choler 

1 Diaphragma tittllant, quia transver- sicco lachrymsB non flaunt. * Res mi* 

lom et nerrosam, qua titillatione moto randas imariaantur : et putant se videre 

■enra atque arterils distentis, spiritus quae neo viaent, nee audiunt. * Laet. 

Inde latent, venas, os, oculoe occupaTit. lib. 18, cap. 2, deocript. Indias Occident. 

Ex oatoftotione humidi cerebri : nam ex sLib. 1, oa. 17, rap. de mel. 
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&C., diversely mixed, they apprehend and see outwardly, a:fl 
they suppose, divers images, which indeed are not As they 
that drink wine think all runs round, when it is in their own 
brain ; so is it with these men, the fault and cause is inward^ 
as Qalen affirms, ^mad men and such as are near death, quas 
extra $e videre putarU Imagines, intra oculos hahent, 'tis in 
tiieir brain, which seems to be before them ; the brain as a 
concave glass reflects solid bodies. Senes etiam decrepiti 
cerebrum hahent concavum et aridum, ut imaginentur se vi' 
dere (saith ^ Boissardus) qtue non sunt, old men are too fre- 
quently mistaken and dote in like case ; or as he that looketh 
through a piece of red glass, judgeth everything he sees to be 
red ; corrupt vapours mounting from the body to the head, 
and distilling again fix)m thence to the eyes, when they have 
mingled themselves with the watery crystal which receiveth 
the shadows of things to be seen, make all things appear of 
the same colour, which remains in the humour that over- 
spreads our sight, as to melancholy men all is black, to phleg« 
matic all white, &c. Or else as before the organs, corrupt by 
a corrupt fantasy, as Lemnius, lih» 1, cap^ 16, well quotes 
* ^ cause a great agitation of spirits, and humours, which wan- 
der to and fro in all the creeks of the brain, and cause such 
apparitions before their eyes.** One thinks he reads some- 
thing written in the moon, as Pythagoras is said to have done 
of old, another smells brimstone, hears Cerberus bark ; Ores- 
tes now mad supposed he saw the furies tormenting him, and 
his mother still ready to run upon him — 

** mater obsecro noli me perseqni 
His fnriis, aspectu angaineis, horribilibus, 
Ecce ecce me invadunt, in me jam mmit; '* * 

but Electra told him thus raving in his mad fit, he saw no 
such sights at all, it was but his crazed imagination. 

1 Insani, et qui mortt Tidni sunt, res **^0 moflier ! I beeeech ycra not to ]»er- 

qtute extra se Videre putant, intra oenlos secute me with thoee liorrfble-looktaig 

habelit. * Cap. 10, do Spirit, appa- furies. See! see! they attack, they aa- 

Yitione. sne ooonlt. Mat. mirac sanltme!** 
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" Qniesce, qniesce miser in linteis tnis, 
' Non cemis etenim qua videre te pntas.** ^ 

So Pentheus (in Bacchk Euripidis) saw two suns, two 
Thebes, his brain alone was troubled. Sickness is an ordi* 
nary cause of such sights. Cardan, subtiL 8. Mens <tgra 
laboribus et jefuniis Jractc^ facit eos videre, audire, Sfc. And. 
Osiapder beheld strange visions, and Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro both, in their sickness, which he relates de reruim varietaL 
Uh, 8, cap. 44. Albategnius, that noble Arabian, on his 
death-bed, saw a ship ascending and descending, which 
Fracastorius records of his friend Baptista Tirrianus. Weak 
sight and a vain persuasion withal, may effect as much, and 
second causes concurring, as an oar in water makes a re- 
fraction, and seems bigger, bended, double, &c The thick* 
ness of the air may cause such effects, or any object not well 
discerned in the dark, fear and fantasy will suspect to be a 
ghost, a devil, &c ^ Quod rdmis miseri timenty hoc fcuiUk 
credunt, we are apt to believe, and mistake in such cases. 
Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2, cap, 1, brings in a story out of Aris* 
t»tle, of one Antepharon which likely saw, wheresoever he 
was, his own image in the air, as in a glass. Yitellio, lilk 
10, perspect, hath such another instance of a familiar ac- 
quaintance of his, that after the want (^ three or four nights' 
sleep, as he was riding by a river side, saw another riding 
with him, and using all such gestures as he did, but when 
more Hght appeared, it vanished. Eremites and anchorites 
have frequently such absurd visions, revelations by reason 
of much fasting, and bad diet, many are deceived by leger- 
demain, as Scot hath well showed in his book of the discov- 
ery of witchcraft, and Cardan, svhtiL 18, suffites, perfumes, 
fiuffiimigations, mixed candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes, make men look as if they were dead, or with 
horse-heads, bulls'-homs, and such like brutish shapes, the 
room full of snakes, adders, dark, light, green, red, of aU 

>** Peace! peace! unhappy being, fbr * Seneca. Quod mefcnant nimis, nun 
Ton do not see wbat you Uiink you lee.*' qwun amoferi poeee, see tolU putaot. 
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colours, as you may perceive in Baptista Porta, ^exis, 
Albertns, and others, glow-worms, fire-drakes, meteors. Ignis 
fatuus^ which Plinius, Uh. 2, cap, 37, calls Castor and Pol- 
lux, with many such that appear in moorish grounds, about 
churchyards, moist valleys, or where battles have been 
fought, the causes of which read in Groclenius, Velourius, 
Finkius, &c, such fears are often done, to frighten children 
with squibs, ix)tten wood, &c, to make folks look as if they 
were dead, ^solito majores^ bigger, lesser, fairer, fouler, vi 
cutanten sine capitibus videantur; aut toti igniti, aut forma 
cUemonum, aecipe ptlos cams nigri, S^c,^ saith Albertus ; and 
80 'tis ordinary to see strange uncouth sights by catoptrics ; 
who knows not that if in a dark room, the light be admitted 
at one only little hole, and a paper or glass put upon it, the 
sun shining, will represent on the opposite wall all such 
objects as are illuminated by his rays? with concave and 
cylinder glasses, we may reflect any shape of men, devils, 
antics (as magicians most part do, to gull a silly spectator in 
a dark room), we will ourselves, and that hanging in the air, 
when 'tis nothing but such an horrible image as ^ Agrippa 
demonstrates, placed in another room. Roger Bacon of old 
is said to have represented his own image walking in the air 
by this art, though no such thing appear in his perspectives. 
But most part it is in the brain that deceives them, although 
I may not deny, but that oftentimes the devil deludes them, 
takes his opportunity to suggest, and represent vain objects 
to melancholy men, and such as are ill-affected. To these 
you may add the knavish impostures of jugglers, exorcists, 
mass-priests, and mountebanks, of whom Roger Bacon speaks, 
&c., de miractUis naturce et artiSy cap. 1, • they can counter- 
feit the voices of all birds, and brute beasts almost, all tones 
and tunes of men, and speak within their throats, as i^ they 

1 Sanguis upupsB cum melle compoei- nissse Tocum Tarietatem in yentre eft guft- 

tus et centaurea, &c. Albertus. * Lib. ture fingentes, formant roces humanaa 4 

1, occult, philos. Imperiti homines dee- longi rel prop^, prout rolunt, ao si spir- 

monum et umbrarum imagines videre itus cum homine loqueretur, et sonoa 

M putant, quum niliil sint aliud quam brutorum flngunt. &o ' 
simulachra animv expertia. • ^ PvtbO' 
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spoke afar off, that they make their auditors believe they 
hear spirits, and are thence much astonished and affrighted 
with it. Besides, those artificial devices to overhear their 
confessions, like that whispering place of Gloucester* with 
us, or like the duke's place at Mantua in Italy, where the 
sound is reverberated by a concave wall ; a reason of which 
Blancanus in his Echometria gives, and mathematically 
demonstrates. 

So that the hearing is as frequently deluded as the sight, 
from the same causes almost, as he that hears bells, will 
make them sound what he list ^ As the fool thinketh, so 
the bell clinketh." Theophilus in Galen thought he heard 
music from vapours, which made his ears sound, &c Some 
are deceived by echoes, some by roaring of waters, or con- 
caves and reverberation of air in the ground, hollow places 
and walls. ^At Cadurcum in Aquitaine, words and sen- 
tences are repeated by a strange echo to the full, or what- 
soever you shall play upon a musical instrument, more dis- 
tinctly and louder, than they are spoken at first Some 
echoes repeat a thing spoken seven times, as at Olympus, in 
Macedonia, as Pliny relates, lib, 36, cap, 15. Some twelve 
times, as at Charenton, a village near Paris, in France. At 
Delphos, in Greece, heretofore was a miraculous echo, and 
so in many other places. Cardan, subtil, L 18, hath wonder- 
ful stories of such as have been deluded by these echoes. 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his Echometria, hath variety of 
examples, and gives his reader full satisfaction of all such 
sounds by way of demonstration. * At Barrey, an isle in the 
Severn mouth, they seem to hear a smith's forge; so at 
Lipari, and those sulphureous isles, and many such like which 
Olaus speaks of in the continent of Scandia, and those north- 
em countries. Cardan, de rerum var, L 15, c. 84, mention- 
eth a woman, that still supposed she heard the devil call her, 
and speaking to her, she was a painter's wife in Milan ; and 

1 Glouoeeter oathednl. * Tam clar6 ing of bellows, and knockfng of ham* 
et articulate audies repetitura, ut perfec- men, if they apply their ear to the clift 
tior tit EifihA qnam ipse dtmris. « Blow- 
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many such illusions and voices, which proceed most part 
from a corrupt imagination. 

Whence it comes to pass, that thej prophesy, speak several 
languages, talk of astronomy, and other unknown sciences to 
them (of which tliey have been ever ignorant) : *I have in 
brief touched, only this I will here add, that Arculanus, 
Bodtn, lib. 3, cap. 6, dcemon. and some others, ^ hold as a 
manifest token that such persons are possessed with the devil ; 
so doth ' Hercules de Saxonia, and Apponensis, and fit only 
to be cured by a priest. But ^ Guianerius, ^ Montaltus, Pom- 
ponatius of Padua, and Lemnius, lib. 2, cap. 2, refer it wholly 
to the ill-disposition of the ® humour, and that out of the au- 
thority of Aristotle, prob. 30, 1, because such symptoms are 
cured by purging ; and as by the striking of a flint fire is 
enforced, so by the vehement motion of spirits, they do eHoere 
voces tnatiditas, compel strange speeches to be spoken ; an* 
other argument he hath fi-om Plato's reminiscentia, which all 
out as likely as that which ^ Marsilius Ficinus speaks of his 
fiiend Pierleonus ; by a divine kind of infusion he understood 
the secrets of nature, and tenets of Grecian and barbariaa 
philosophers, before ever he heard of, saw, or read tht^ 
works ; but in this I should rather hold with Avicenna and 
his associates, that such symptoms proceed from evil spirits, 
which take all opportunities of humours decayed, or other- 
wise to pervert the soul of man ; and besides, the humour 
itself is Balneum Diabolt, the devil's bath ; and as Agri^)a 
proves, doth entice him to seize upon them. 

1 Memb. 1, Sub. 8, of this partition, mel. < Tract. 15. c. 4. i Gap. 9^. 

cap. 16, in Rhasis. > Signa daemonis « Mira yis concitat humores, ardorgiM 

nulla sunt vAsA quod loquantur ea qun rehemens mentem esmgitat) quum, &c. 

ante nesciebant, ut Teutonicum aut ali* ^ Prsefikt. lambltei mystwiig. 
ud Idioma, &c. * Cap. 12, tract, da 
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Prognostics of Melancholy. 

Pbognostios, or signs of things to come, are either good 
or bad. K this malady be not hereditaiy, and taken at the 
beginning, there is good hope of cure, recens curoHonem non 
habet dijfficilem, saith Avicenna, L 3, Fen, 1, Drtzct. 4, c. 18. 
That which is with laughter, of all others is most secure, gentle, 
and remiss, Hercules de Saxcmii. * " If that evacuation of 
haemorrhoids, or varices^ which they call the water between 
the skin, shall happen to a melancholy man, his misery is 
ended," Hippocrates, Aphor. 6, 11. Galen, L 6, de morhis 
vulgar, com. 8, confirms the same ; and to this aphorism of 
Hippocrates, all the Arabians, new and old Latins subscribe ; 
Montaltus, c. 25, Hercules de Saxonil^ Mercuri^dis, Yittorius 
Faventinus, &c. Skenckius, /. 1, observat, med. c, de Manid^ 
illustrates this aphorism, with an example of one Daniel 
Federer a coppersmith that was long melancholy, and in the 
end mad, about the 27th year of his age, these varices or 
water began to arise in his thighs, and he was freed from his 
madness. Marius the Roman was so cured, some say, though 
with great pain. Skenckius hath some other instances of 
women that have been helped by flowing of their months, 
which before were stopped. That the opening of the hsemr- 
orrhoids will do as much for men, all physicians jointly sig- 
nify, so they be voluntary, some say, and not by compulsion. 
All melancholy are better after a quartan ; ^ Jobertus saith, 
scarce any man hath that ague twice ; but whether it free 
him from this malady, 'tis a question ; for many physicians 
ascribe all long agues for especial causes, and a quartan ague 
amongst the rest. ^ Rhasis^ cont, lib. 1, tract. 9. **When 
melancholy gets out at the superficies of the skin, or settles 

1 SI melanchoUcis heemorrhoides super* > Cap. 10, de quartana. ' Oum sanguis 
Tenerint varices, vel ut qufbusdam pla- e^t per superficiem et residet raelancho* 
«et aqua inter cutem, solvitur malum. Ua per soabiem, morpheam Digram, vel 

VOL. n. 6 
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breaking out in scabs, leprosy, morphew, or is purged by 
stools, or by the urine, or that the spleen is enlarged, and 
those varices appear, the disease is dissolved.'* Guianerhis, 
cap. 5, tract 15, adds dropsy, jaundice, dysentery, leprosy, as 
good signs to these scabs, morphews, and breaking out, and 
proves it out of the 6th of Hippocrates's Aphorisms. 

Evil prognostics on the other part Inveterata meUmchoUa 
incurabilis, if it be inveterate, it is ^incurable, a common 
axiom, aut difficulter curahilis as they say that make the 
best, hardly cured. This Galen witnesseth, I S, de he* 
affect, cap. 6, * " be it in whom it will, or fix)m what cause' 
'soever, it is ever long, wayward, tedious, and hard to be 
cured, if once it be habituated." As Ludan said of the 
gout, she was *"the queen of diseases, and inexorable,** 
may we say of melancholy. Yet Paracelsus will have all 
diseases whatsoever curable, and laughs at them which 
thinks otherwise, as T. Erastus, par. 3, objects to him; 
although in another place, hereditary diseases he accounts 
incurable, and by no art to be removed. * Hildesheim, spiceL 
2, de meL holds it less dangerous if only !^ <* imagination be 
hurt, and not reason, *the gentlest is from filood. Worse 
from choler adust, but the worst of all from melancholy pu- 
trefied." 'Bruel esteems hypochondriacal least dangerous, 
and the other two species (opposite to Galen) hardest to be 
cured. ^ The cure is hard in man, but much more difficult 
in women. And both men and women must take notice of 
that saying of Montanus, consil. 230, pro Abate Italoy • " This 
malady doth commonly accompany them to their grave ; phy- 
sicians may ease, and it may lie hid for a time, but they can- 

expurgatur per infeiiores partes, vel nri- tio. o Mala & sanguine ferrente, de 

nam, &c., non erit, &c., splen magnifl- terior & bile assata, pessima ab atra bilt 

catur et varices apparent. i Quia jam pntre&cta. 7 Bifflcilior cura ctjus warn 

coDversa in uaturam. > In quocan- fit vitio corporis totius et cerebri. 8 Dif- 

qne sit, k quacunque causa, Hypocon. flcilis cnratu in Tiris, multo difflcilior in 

prsesertim, semper est longa, morosa, nee faeminis. * Ad interitum plerumquo 

fecile curarf potest. s Regina morbo- homines comitatur, licet medici levent 

rum et inezorabilis. ^ Omne delirium plernmque, tamen non tollunt unquam, 

auod oritur k paucitate cerebri incurab- sed recidet acerbior qnam antea mi nim a 

e. Hildesheim, spicel. 2, de mania, occasione, aut errore. 
t Si sola imaginatio la&datur, et non ra- 
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not quite cure it, but it will return again more violent and 
sharp than at first, and that upon every small occasion or 
error ; " as in Mercury's weather-beaten statue, that was 
once all over gilt, the open parts were clean, yet there wan 
in Jlmbriis aurum^ in the chinks a remnant of gold ; there 
will be some relics of melancholy left in the purest bodies 
(if once t^ted) not so easily to be rooted out. ^ Oftentime8 
it degenerates into epilepsy, apoplexy, convulsions, and 
blindness: by the authority of Hippocrates and Gralen, *all 
aver, if once it possess the ventricles of the brain, Frambe- 
Barius, and Salust. Salvianns adds, if it get into the optic 
nerves, blindness. Mercurialis, comiL 20, had a woman to 
his patient, that from melancholy became epileptic and blind. 
* If it come from a cold cause, or so continue cold, or increase, 
epilepsy ; convulsions follow, and blindness, or else in the end 
they are moped, sottish, and in all their actions, speeches, and 
gestures, ridiculous. ^ If it come from a hot cause, they are 
more furious, and boisterous, and in conclusion mad. Ocdei^ 
centem meUmcholiam scspius sequitur mania. '^ If it heat and 
increase, that is the common event, ^per drcuitus, aut semper 
insanity he is mad by fits, or altogether. For as ^ Sennertus 
contends out of Grato, there is seminarius ignis in this humour, 
the very seeds of fire. If it come from melancholy natural 
adust, and in excess, they are often demoniacal, Montanus. 

^ Seldom this malady procures death, except (which is the 
greatest, most grievous calamity, and the misery of all mis- 
eries,) they make away themselves, which is a frequent thing, 
and familiar amongst them. Tis * Hippocrates's observation, 
Galen's sentence : £!tsi mortem timenty tamen plerumgue sibi 
ipsis mortem consdscunt^ I, 3, de locis affect cap. 7. The 
doom of all physicians. 'Tis ^® Rabbi Moses's Aphorism, the 
prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, -^tius, Grordonius, Vales- 

1 Pertenlom est ne degenexet in Bpi- madness sobolem melanchoUsB. * AI- 

lepeiam, Apoplexlam, ConTulaionem, exander, 1. 1, e. 18. ^ Ub. 1, part. 2, 

CflBcltatem. > Ifontal. c. 25. Lauren- e. 11. s Montalt. o. 15, raro mors 

tios. Nie. PIso. > Hero, de Saxoniftf ant nunquam, nisi sibi ipeis inferant. 

Aristotle, Capivaocins. < Favent. Hu- • Lib. de Insan. Fabio Calico Interprete. 

mor Mgidns sola delirii causa, ftiroris lo NonnulU violentas manns sibi inferant 
vero humor calidus. & Heurnius calls 
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eos, Altomaras, Salust Salvianas, Capivaccias, Mercatosi 
Hercules de Saxonia, Piso, Bruel, Fuchsius, all, && 

1 ** fit ssepd usque adeb mortis formidine vitn 
Percipit infelix odium lucisque videndsB, 
Ut sibi ooDSciscat ms^renti peotore lethnm." 

** And so far fort^ death's terror doth affright, 
He makes away himself, and hates the light i 
To make an end of fear and grief of heart, 
He voluntary dies to ease his smart'* 

In such sort doth the torture and extr^nitj of Ids miserjr 
torment him, that he can take no pleasure in his life, but is in 
a manner enforced to offer violence unto himself, to be freed 
from his present insufferable pains. So some (saith ^ Fracas- 
torius) ^ in* fury, but most in despair, sorrow, fear, and out 
of the anguish and vexation of their souls, offer violence to 
themselves ; for their life is unhappj and miserable. They 
can take no rest in the night, nor sleep, or if thej do slumber^ 
fearful dreams astonish them." In the daytime they are 
afiHghted still by some terrible object, and torn in pieces 
with suspicion, fear, sorrow, discontents, cares, shame, ani 
guish, &c., as so many wild horses, that they cannot be quiet 
an hour, a minute of time, but even against their wills they 
are intent, and still thinking of it, they cannot forget it, it 
grinds their souls day and night, they are perpetually tor* 
mented, a burden to themselves, as Job was, they can neither 
eat, drink, or sleep. Psal. cvii. 18. " Their soul abhorreth 
all meat, and they are brought to death's door, ' being bound 
in misery and iron ; " they * curse their stars with Job, * " and 
day of their birth, and wish for death ; " for as Pineda and 
most interpreters hold. Job was even melancholy to despair, 
and almost ^ madness itself; they murmur many times against 
the world, friends, allies, all mankind, even agiunst God him* 
self in the bitterness of their passion, ' vivere nolunt^ mori 

1 Lucret. 1. 8. < Lib. 2, de intell. Mepe se pnecipitant his nutlis caiitori ant iu- 

mortem dbi oonscisciint ob timorem et ter^ciunt se. aut tale quid oommittuni. 

tiistidam taedio Tit» afiTecti ob farorem et < Psal. cvii. 10. * Job zzziii. & Job 

tfesperationem. Est enim infera, &e. tI. 8. > Vi doloris et tristitin ad insa* 

Ergo sic perpetuo afl9ictati vitam oderunt, niam peni redactus. ' Seneca. 
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nesctunt, live they will not, die they cannot. And in the 
midst of these squalid, ugly, and such irksome days, they 
seek at last, finding no comfort, *no remedy in this wretched 
life, to be eased of all by death. Omnia appetunt banum, all 
creatures seek the best, and for their good as they hope, sub 
ipeciey in show at least, vd quia mori ptUchrum ptUant (saith 
* Hippocrates) vel quia putant inde $e majoribus tnaUs Zt- 
berarif to be freed as they wish. Though many times, as 
^sop's fishes, they leap from the frying-pan into the fire 
itself, yet they hope to be eased by his means ; and therefore 
(saith Felix * Platerus) " after many tedious days at last, 
either by drowning, hanging, or some such fearful end," they 
precipitate or make away themselves ; " many lamentable 
examples are daily seen amongst us : " alius ante fores se 
laqueo suspendit (as Seneca notes), aliu^ se prcecipitavit a 
tectOy ne dominum stomachantem aibdiret^ aUus ne reduceretur 
a fuga ferrum redegit in viscera^ " one hangs himself before 
his own door, — ^another throws himself from the house-top, 
to avoid his master's anger, — ^a third, to escape expulsion, 
plunges a dagger into his heart," — so many causes there 

are His amor exitio est, furor his love, grief, anger, 

madness, and shame, &c. 'Tis a common calamity, ^ a fatal 
end to this disease, they are condemned to a violent death, by 
a jury of physicians, furiously disposed, carried headlong by 
their tyrannizing wills, enforced by miseries, and there re- 
mains no more to such persons, if that heavenly Physician, 
by his assisting grace and mercy alone do not prevent (for no 
human persuasion or art can help), but to be their own butch- 
ers, and execute themselves. Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia's 
dagger, Timon's halter, are yet to be had ; Cato's knife, and 
Nero's sword are left behind them, as so many fatal engines, 
bequeathed to posterity, and will be used to the world's end, 

1 In salutifl stise desperatione propo- ant submersione, ant aliqua alia tI, pne- 

Dunt sibi mortis desideiium, Oct. Horat. cipitant ut multa tristia exempla vidi- 

1. 2, c. 6. s Lib. de insania. Sic ^c mus. ^ Arcnlanus in Rliasis, c. 16. 

jOTat ire per umbras. > Cap. 8, de cavendum ne ex alto se praoeipitent am 

mentis alienat. moesti degunt, dum tan- ali&s Itedant. 
dsm mortem quam timent. suspendio 
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bj sach distressed souls ; so intolerable, insufferable, grievous, 
and violent is their pain, ^so unspeakable and continuate. 
One daj of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan observes ; 
Tls carmficina homintany angor aniwi^ as well saith Areteos, 
a plague of the soul, the cramp and convulsion of the soul, 
an epitome of hell ; and if there be a hell upon earth, it is 
to be found in a melancholy man's heart 

" For that deep torture may be eall*d an hell. 
When more is felt than one hath power to teD.'* 

Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the gout in jest, I 
may truly affirm of melancholy in earnest. 

** triste nomen ! o diis odibfle 

* Melancholia lacrymosa, Cocyti filia, 

Ta Tartar! specnbns opacis edita ' 

Erinnys, utero quam Megara sno tnlit, 

Et ab nberibos aluit, caique pamil0 

Amamlentum in os lac Alecto dedit, ■ 

Onmes abominabilem te dsmones 

Prodnxere in Incem, exitio mortalinm 

Non Jupiter ferit tale telum fulrainis, 

Non ulla sic procella ssevit sequoris, 

Non impetuosi tanta vis est turbinis. 

An asperoe sustineo morsus Gerberi? 

Nam Yirus EchidnsB membra mea depascitnr? 

Aut tunica sanie tincta Ness! sanguinis? 

Ulacrymabile et immedicabile malum hoo.*' 

" sad and odions nilme ! a name so feU, 
Is this of melancholy, brat of hell, 
There bom in hellish darkness doth it dwelL 
The Furies brought it up, Megara*8 teat, 
Alecto gave it bitter milk to eat. 
And all conspired a bane to mortal men. 
To bring this devil out of that black den. 
Etpaulo Jupiter's thunderbolt, not storm at sea, 
pott Nor whirlwind doth our hearts so much dismay. 
What? am I bit by that fierce Cerberus? 
Or stung by 8 serpent so pestiferous ? 

I Omnium opinionibus incogitabile flimnlantur omnes et obedinnt. GUdaii 

malum. Lucian. Mortesque mille. mille ' Eheu quis intus Soorido, fro. 

dum vivit neces gerit, peritque. Ildnsi- Ant. 4, Here. Bt. 
ns Auttriaco. * Regias morborum coi 
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Or pnt on shirt that's dipt in Nessos's blood? 
My pain*8 past cure; physic can do no good.** 

No torture of body like unto it, SicvU non invenere tyramid 
nuxfus tormentum, no strappadoes, hot irons, Phalaris's bulls, 

1 ^ Nee ira deQm tantum, nee tela, nee hostis, 
Quantum sola noces animis illapsa.'* 

" Jove's wrath, nor devils can 
Do so much harm to th' soul of man.'* 

All fears, griefs, suspicions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities 
are swallowed up, and drowned in this Euripus, this Irish 
sea, this ocean of misery, as so many small brooks; 'tis 
coagvlum omnium cBrumnarum ; which ^Ammianus applied 
to his distressed Palladius. I say of our melancholy man, 
be is the cream of human adversity, the * quintessence, and 
upshot ; all other diseases whatsoever, are but flea-bitings to 
melancholy in extent ; 'Tis the pith of them all, * Hospitium 
est ccdamitatis ; quid verbis opus est f 

^ Quamcunque malam rem qnseris, illic reperies: '* 

" What need more words? 'tis calamities inn, 
Where seek for any mischief, 'tis within;** 

and a melancholy man us that true Prometheus, which is 
bound to Caucasus ; the true Titius, whose bowels are still 
by a vulture devoured (as poets feign) for so doth * Lilius 
Geraldus interpret it, of anxieties, and those griping cares, 
and so ought it to be understood. In all other maladies, we 
seek for help, if a leg or an arm ache, through any distem- 
perature or wound, or that we have an ordinary disease, 
above all things whatsoever, we desire help and health, a 
present recovery, if by any means possible it may be pro- 
cured ; we will freely part with all our other fortunes, sub- 
stance, endure any misery, drink bitter potions, swallow those 
distasteful pills, suffer our joints to be seared, to be cut off, 
anything for future health ; so sweet, so dear, so precious 

1 Siliiis Italieus. * Ub. 29. s ffle ut TertuUian! verbis utar, orat. ad. mar- 
omnis ImbonitBa et InsuaTitu eoiyiistit, tyr. * Plautos. ft Vit. Hercolia. 
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above all other things in this world is life ; 'tis that we chiefly 
desire, long life and happy days, * mtdtos da, Jupiter, annot, 
increase of years aU men wish ; but to a melancholy man, 
nothing so tedious, nothing so odious ; that which they so 
carefully seek to preserve * he abhors, he alone ; so intol- 
erable are his pains i some make a question, graviores tnorhi 
corporis an animi, whether the diseases of the body or mind 
be more grievous, but there is no comparison, no doubt to be 
made of it, miUtd enim scevior hngeque est airocior animi^ 
qudm corporis cmciatus (Lem. L 1, c. 12,) the diseases of the 
mind are far more grievous. — Totum hie pro vtdnere corpuSy 
body and soul is misafiected here, but the soul especially. So 
Cardan testifies, de rerum var. lib. 8, 40. • Maximus Tyrius, 
a Platonist, and Plutarch, have made just volumes to prove 
it. ^ IXes adimit agritudinem homdnibus, in other diseases 
there is some hope likely, but these unhappy men are bom 
to misery, past all hope of recovery, incurably sick, the longer 
they live the worse they are, and death alone must ease 
them. 

Another doubt is made by some philosophers, whether it 
be lawful for a man, in such extremity of pain and grief, to 
-make away himself; and how these men that so do are to be 
censured. The Platonists approve of it, that it is lawful in 
such cases, and upon a necessity; Plotinus, /. de beaiihuL 
c. 7, and Socrates himself defends it, in Plato's Phaedon, 
*^ if any man labour of an incurable disease, he miay des- 
patch himself, if it be to his good." Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers, the cynics and stoics in general, aflSrm it, Epictetus 
and • Seneca amongst the rest, quamcunqtie veram esse viam 
adlihertatem, any way is allowable that leads .to liberty, 
• " let us give Grod thanks, that no man is compelled to live 
against his will ; " ' quid ad hominem claustra, career^ cus- 
todiaf liberum ostium kahet, death is always ready and at 

1 Persing. > Quid est miseriiis in tos ? De provid. cap. 8. * Agamof Deo 

vita, qn&m Telle mori? Seneca. > Tom. (cratias. ouod nemo inTitiu in Tits teneri 

2, Libello, ah graTiores passiones, &c. potest. t Epist. 26, Seneca et de sacim 

* Ter. 6 Patet ezitus ; si pugnare non 2, cap. 15, et epiat. 70 et 12. 
voltis, licet fugere ; quls toi tenet inTi- 
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band. Vides iSum prcscipitem locum, iUud Jlumen, dost 
thou see that steep place, that river, that pit, that tree, 
there's liberty at hand, effugia servittUis et doloris sunt, as 
that Laconian lad cast himself headlong (non serviam, aiebcu 
ptier) to be freed of his misery ; every pain in thy body, if 
these be 7iimis operosi exitus, will set thee free, quid tua 
refert finem facias an accipias f there's no necessity for a 
man to live in misery. Malum est necessitati vivere ; sed in 
necessitate vivere, necessitas nuUa est. Ignavus qui sine causa 
moritur, et sttUtus qui cum dolore vivit, Idem epi, 58. Where- 
fore hath our mother the earth brought out poisons, shith 
* Pliny, in so great a quantity, but that men in distress might 
make away themselves ? which kings of old had ever in a 
readiness, ad incerta fortunce venenum sub custode promptum, 
Livy writes, and executioners always at hand. Speusippes 
being sick was met by Diogenes, and, carried on his slaves' 
shoulders, he made his moan to the philosopher ; but I pity 
thee not, quoth Diogenes, qui cum talis vivere sustines, thou 
mayest be freed when thou wilt, meaning by death. * Seneca 
therefore commends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their 
generous courage in so doing, and others that voluntarily die, 
to avoid a greater mischief, to free themselves from misery, 
to save their honour, or vindicate their good name, as Cleo- 
patra did, as Sophonisba, Syphax's wife did, Hannibal did, 
as Junius Brutus, as Vibius Virius, and those Campanian sena- 
tors in Livy {Dec. 3, lib* 6,) to escape the Roman tyranny, 
that poisoned themselves. Themistocles drank bull's blood 
rather than he would fight against his country, and Demos- 
thenes chose rather to drink poison, Publius Crassi JUius, 
Censorius.and Plancus, those heroical Romans to make away 
themselves, than to fall into their enemies' hands. How 
many myriads besides in all ages might I remember, qui sibi 
lethum Insontes peperere manu f SfC. * Rhasis in the Mac- 
cabees is magnified for it, Samson's death approved. So 
did Saul and Jonas sin, and many worthy men and women, 

1 Ub. 2, cap. 88. Terra mater nfistri miserta. < 'Rp\nt. 24. 71. 22. > Mae. 14, 4& 
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quorum memoria edebraiur in EcclesiOj saith ^ Leminchas, 
for killing themselves to save their chastitj and honour, when 
Rome was taken, as Austin instances, L l^de Civit Deiy cap* 
1 6. Jeroih vindicateth the same in lonam ; et Ambrose, L 
3, de virginitate oommendeth Pelagia for so doing. Eu« 
sebius, lib, 8, cap. 15, admires a Roman matron for the same 
fact to save herself from the lust of Maxentius the Tyrant. 
Adelhelmus, abbot of Malmesburj, calls them Beatas vir- 
gines qua sic, Sfc. Titus Pomponius Atticus, that wise, 
discreet, renowned Roman senator, Tully's dear friend, when 
he had been long sick, as he supposed of an incurable dis- 
ease, vitamque produceret ad augendos doloreSy sine spe sahttis^ 
was resolved voluntarily by famine to despatch himself to be 
rid of his pain ; and when as Agrippa, and the rest of his 
weeping friends earnestly besought him, osctdantes obsecrarent 
tie id quod natura cogeret, ipse acceUrarety not to offer vio- 
lence to himself, '^ with a settled resolution he desired again 
they would approve of his good intent, and not seek to dehort 
him from it ; " and so constantly died, precesque coram tad- 
tumd sud obstinatione depressiL Even so did Coreliius 
Rufus, another grave senator, by the relation of Plinius 
Secundus, epist lib. 1, epist. 12, finish himself to death; 
pedibus correptus curd incredibiles crudatus et indignissima 
tormenta pateretur, d cibis omnino abstinuit ; ^ neither he nor 
Hispilla his wife could divert him, but destinatus mori obsti- 
nate magis, &c., die he would, and die he did. So did Ly- 
curgus, Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysippus, Empedocles, with 
myriads, &c. In wars, for a man to run rashly upon immi- 
nent danger, and present death, is accounted valour and 
magnanimity, 'to be the cause of his own, and many a 
thousand's ruin besides, to commit wilful murder in a man- 
ner, of himself and others, is a glorious thing, and he shall 
be crowned for it The * Massagetae in fom^er times, * Bar- 

1 Vindicatio Apoc. lib. « ' ' Finding gether. " « As amongst Turks and ottiers 

that he would be destined to endure ex- ^ Bohemus, de moribuR gent. & iBUan. 

eruciating pain of the feet, and addition- lib. 4, cap. 1, omnes 70 annufn egressof 

al tortures, he abstained firom food aU-o- interficiunt 
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biccians, and I know not what nations besides, did stifle their 
<^d men after seventy years, to free them from those griev- 
ances incident to that age. So did the inhabitants of the 
island of Choa, because their air was pure and good, and 
the people generally long lived, anteverUhant fatum suum^ 
pritugttam manci forent aut irnbeciUitas (zccederety papavere 
vd ctcutd, with poppy or hemlock they prevented death. 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia commends voluntary death, 
if he be stbi aut edits moUstus^ troublesome to himself or 
others Q- " especially if to live be a torment to him), let him 
free himself with his own hands from this tedious life, as 
from a prison, or suffer himself to be freed by others." * And 
'tis the same tenet which Laertius relates of Zeno of old, 
Juste sapiens sibi mortem coTisciscit, si in acerhis dolorihus 
versetur, memhrorttm mtUilatione avl morlis cegre curandis^ 
and which Plato, 9, de legihus approves, if old age, poverty, 
ignominy, &c., oppress, and which Fabius expresseth in effect. 
(Prcefat. 7, InsHtvi.) Nemo nisi sud culpd diu dolet It is 
an ordinary thing in China, (saith Mat Riccius the Jesuit,) 
• " if they be in despair of better fortunes, or tired and tor- 
tured with misery, to bereave themselves of life, and many 
times, to spite their enemies the more, to hang at their door." 
Tacitus the historian, Plutarch the philosopher, much ap- 
prove a voluntary departure, and Aust. de civ. Dei, I. 1, c. 
29, defends a violent death, so that it be undertaken in a 
good cause, nemo sic mortuus, qui non fuerat aliquando nuh 
riturus ; quid autem interest quo mortis genere vita istafinio' 
tur, quando iUe cui Jinitur, iterum mori non cogitur f S^c,^ 
no man so voluntarily dies, but volens nolens^ he must die 
at last, and our life is subject to innumerable casualties, who 
knows when they may happen, uirum satius est unam perpeti 

1 Lib. 2. Pnetertim quum tormentam malorum perpessione fracti et &tigati, 

ei Tita sit, bon& spe fretus, acerbSL vitSl rel maniis violentas sibi infer unt vel ut 

T«Iut 4 carcere si eximat, rel ab aliis ex- inimicis suis segre faciant, &c- ^ '^ No 

imi sua yoluntate patiator. > Nam one ever died in this way, who would not 

quis amphoram exsiccans fiecem exorbe have died sometime or other ; but what 

ret, (Seneca, epist. 58,) quis in poenas et does it signify how life itself may be end- 

risum Tiveret? stulti est manere in yiXA. ed, since he who comes to the erd is not 

sum sit miser. ^ Kxpedit. ad Sinas, 1. obliged to die a second time ? " 
I. c. 9 Vel honor um desperatione, vel 
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mariendoy an omnes timere vivendo, ^ rather suffer one, than 
fear alL " Death is better than a bitter life," Ecdus. xxx. 
17, *and a harder choice to live in fear, than, hj once dying, 
to be freed from all. Theombrotus Ambraciotes persuaded 
I know not how many hundreds of his auditors, by a lucu- 
lent oration he made of the miseries of this, and happiness 
of that other life, to precipitate themselves. And having 
read Plato's divine tract de ammo, for example's sake led 
the way first That neat epigram of Callimachus will tell 
you as much, 

^ Jamqae vale Soli cum dlceret Ambrociotes, 
In Stjgios fertar desUoisse lacns, 
Morte nihil dignum passus: sed forte Platonis 
Divini eximiam de nece legit opus.*' * 

^ Calenus and his Indians hated of old to die a natural death ; 
the Circumcellians and Donatists, loathing life, compelled 
others to make them away, with many such ; ^ but these are 
false and pagan positions, profane stoical paradoxes, wicked 
examples, it boots not what heathen philosophers determine 
in this kind, they are impious, abominable, and upon a wrong 
ground. " No evil is to be done that good may come of it ; " 
reclamat Christtis, redamat Scripture^ Grod, and all good men 
are ^ against it ; He that stabs another can kill his body ; but 
he that stabs himself, kills his own soul. ^ Mcde meretur qtn 
dot mendico qvod edat ; nam et illud quod dot peril ; et ilU 
producit vitam ad miseriam : he that gives a beggar an alms 
(as that comical poet saith) doth ill, because he doth but pro- 
long his miseries. But Lactantius, /. 6, c, 7, de vero cvltu^ 
culls it a detestable opinion, and fully confutes it, Uh 3, de 

1 So did Anthony, Oalba, Vltellinf, read that divine work of Plato upon 

Otho, Aristotle himself, &c. AJax in de- Death." « Curtius, 1. 16. ^ Laquena 

spair ; Cleopatra to sare her honour, pracisus, cont. 1, 1. 5, quidam naufra^o 

s Inerdus deligitur diu Tirere, quam in Iketo amissis tribus liberis, et uxore, sus- 

timore tot morborum semel moriendo, pendit se; praecidit UU quidam ex pr»* 

nullum deinceps formidare. > '^ And tereuntibus laqneum; A llberato reus fit 

now when Ambrociotes was bidding fltre- maleficii. Seneca. > See Lipsius Bfa- 

well to the light of day, and about to cast nuduc. ad Stoicam philosophiam, lib. & 

himself into the Stygian pool, although dissert. 22. D. Kings 14 Lect. on Jonas' 

he had not been guilty of any crime that D. Abbot's 6 Lect. on the s&me prophefc 

luerited death : but, perhaps, he had T Plautus. 
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tap. cap, 18, and S. Austin, ep, 52, ad Macedonivm, cap, 61, 
ad Dtdcitium Tribunum: so doth Hierom to Marcella of 
Blesilla's death, Non recipio tales aninuUy S^c*y he calls such 
men martyres sttiUae Phthsophta : so doth Cjprian de dupltci 
martyrio ; Si qui sic moriantur^ aut injirmitasy out ambiiio, 
aut dementia cogit eos ; 'tis mere madness so to do, ^ furor est 
ne moriare mori. To this eflTect writes Arist 3, Ethic, Lip* 
tilts Marmduc, ad Stoicam Philosopkiam lib. 3, dissertat. 23, 
but it needs no confutation. This only let me add, that in 
some cases, those ^ hard censures of such as offer violence to 
their own persons, or in some desperate fit to others, which 
sometimes thej do, bj stabbing, slashing, &c, are to be miti- 
gated, as in such as are mad, beside themselves for the time, 
or found to have been long melancholy, and that in extrem- 
ity, they know not what they do, deprived of reason, judg- 
ment, all, ' as a ship that is void of a pilot, must needs im- 
pinge upon the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwreck. 
* P. Forestus hath a story of two melancholy brethren, that 
made away themselves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly 
censured to be infamously buried, as in such cases they use : 
to terrify others, as it did the Milesian virgins of old, but 
upon farther examination of their misery and madness, the 
censure was * revoked, and they were solemnly interred, as 
Saul was by David, 2 'Sam. ii. 4, and Seneca well adviseth, 
h'ascere inteffectori, sed miserere interfecti ; be justly of- 
fended with him as he was a murderer, but pity him now as 
a dead man. Thus of their goods and bodies we can dis- 
pose ; but what shall become of their souls, Grod alone can 
tell ; his mercy may come inter pontem et fontem, inter yla- 
dium etjugtilum, betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife 
and the throat Quod cuiquam conbigitj cuivis potest : Who 



1 Msrtfal. s As to be burled out of eea. tract. 1, 1. 8. e. 4. Lex, Homicida in 

Christian burial with a stake. Idem, se insepnltus aojiciatur, oontradicitur ; 

Plato, 9, de Mbus, ynlt separatim sepe* Eo quod aflferre sibi manus coaotus sit as- 

lirif qui siU Tpsis mortem consclscnnt, siduis mails ; snmmam inftellcitatem 

&c., lose their goods &c. > Navis des- snam in hoc remorit, quod ezistimabat 

tituta nauelero, in terribilem allquem lioere misero mori. 
Kopulum impingit. ^Obeerrat. »Sen- 
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knows how he may be tempted ? It is his case, it may be 
thine : ^ Qua sua tors hodie est, eras fore vestra potest. We 
ought not to be so rash and rigorous in our censures, as 
some are; diaritj will judge and hope the best; God be 
merdful unto us alL 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE SECOND PARTITION. 



Core of 

eholy is 
cither 



8ict,l. 

Geaeiftl 

toaU, 

which 

contains 



Unlawfta 
means 
forbid- 
den, 



or 



means, • 
which are' 



<P8eet.2. 
Dietetical, 
which 
consists 
In reform* 
Ing those 
six n<m- 
aatnral 
things, as 
In 



1. From the deril, magldans, witches, fce., hy 
charms, spells, incantations, images, fro. 

Qtust. 1. Whether they can euro this, or 
other such like diseases? 

QtuM. 2. Whether, if th^ can so ours, It bo 
lawful to seek to them for lielp? 

2. Immediatoly from God, a Jovt pnne^nwm, bj 
prayer, &c. 

8. Quett. 1. Whether aainta and their relies can 
help this iuflrmit^ ? 
Quest. 2. Whether it be lawAil in this case to 
sne to them for idd? 
Subseet. 
or 1. Physician, in whom is reqnirsd sci- 

ence, confidence, honesty. &c. 
or 4. Medi- 2. Palienty in whom is reqmred obe- 

ately by ^ dience, constancy, wilUngness, pa^ 
Nature, ' ttence, confidence, bounty, se., 
which not to practise on h<mMy- 

conoems 8. PAy»«c, ^ Dietetical ^ 
and which } Pharmaceutical B 

{ works by [ consisto of f Chirurgical n 
Partloiilar to the three distinct species, Z3 H RK 

' Such meata as are easy of digestion, well-drasied, 
hot, sod, &e., young, moist, of good nourish- 
ment, &c. 
Bread of pure wheat, well-baked. 
Water clear firom the fountain. 
' Matter Wine and drink not too strong, 
and qual- ( Mountain birds, partridge, pheasant, 

**y- FkMh quails, &c. 

1. Subs. "*«»" Qen, capon, mutton, TeaL Ud, rab- 

I bit,&c. 

That liTP in grarelly waters, as nike, 
perch, trout, sea-fish, solid, whito, 
( &c. 

{Borage, bugloss, balm, succory, en- 
dive, Yioleto, in broth, not raw, &c. 
S Raisins of the sun, apples corrected 
for wind, oranges, &c., parsnips, 
potatoes, &c. 

2. Quan- | At seasonable and usual times of repast, in good 
tity. order, not t>efore the first be concocted, spar- 

[ ing, not OTermuch ot one dish. 
2. Rectification of retention and evacuation, as coetiveness, veneiy, 
bleeding at nose, months stopped, baths, &c. 



fBietreo- 
tiiied. 
1. Mttnb, 



or 



Fish 



Herbs 

Fmita 

and 

roota 



3. Air, recti- 
fied, with a 



Naturally in the choice and site of our country dwelling- 
place, to be hot and moist, light, wholesome, pleasant, &e. 



digression of I Artificially, by often change of air, avoiding winds, fogs, 
the air. ( tempests, opening windows, perfumes, &c. 

Of body and mind, but moderate, as hawking, hunting, 
riding, shooting, bowling, fishing, fowling, walking in 
4. Exercise. ■{ fiiir fields, galleries, tennis, bar. 

Of mind, as chess, cards, tables, &c., to see plays, masks, 
&c., serious studies, business, all honest recreations. 
6. Rectification of waking and terrible dreams. See. 
, 6. Rectification of passions and perturbations of the mind. ^ 
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MembA. 

Panions 

and per- 

tnrba- 

tkmsof 

ihemlnd 

vtctified. 



( ShAseet. 
From J 1. By uning all good ommus of help, coufSesdag to a fHend, ft« 
himself 1 Aroiding all occabtons of hia infirmity. 

I, Not giving way to paasions, but resisting to his utmost. 

2. By &ir and foul means, counsel, comfort, good persuasloiif 
witty devices, fictions, and, if it be possible, to satisQr hto mind, 
or 8. Music of all sorts aptly applied. 
4. Blirth and merry company. 



from his 
friends. 



Seet.B. 
A con- 
solatory 
digres- 
sion, 
contain* 
ing rem- 
edies to 
all dis- 
contents 
and pas- 
sions of 
the 
mind. 



Memb. 

1. General discontents and grierances satisfied. 

2. Particular discontents, as deformity of body, sick- 

ness, baseness of birth, &o. 

8. Poverty and want, such calamities and adversi- 
ties. 

4. Against servitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, 
banishment. &c. 

6. Against vain liaars, sorrows for death of friends, or 
otherwise. 

6. Against envy, livor, hatred, malice, emulation, 

ambition, and self-love, &c. 

7. Against repulses, abuses, injuries, contempts, dis- 

graces, contumelies, slanders, and scofb, &e. 

8. A^nst all other grievances and ordinary symp* 

toms of this disease of melancholy. 



\9 

I 



Sect. 4. 
Pharma- 
teutics, 
»r phys- 
ic which 
Bureth 
with 
medi- 
sines, 
with a 
digres- 
<ion of 
this kind 
of physio 
is either, 
Memb.l. 
Subt.l, 



ot 






Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
withadi- 
gn«ssion 
of exotic 
simples. 
2. Subs. 



or 



Herbs. 
Z*Sub*. 



To the heart; borage,buglo8S,scononera,fce 
To the head; balm, hops^ nenuphar, &c. 
Liver; eupatory, artemisia, &c. 
Stomach ; wormwood, centaury, pennyroyal 

I Spleen: ceterach, ash, tamarisk. 
To purify the blood ; endive, succory, &e. 
Againat wind; origan, fennel, anise-seed, &e. 
4. Precious stones, as smaragdes, chelidonies, &c. 
Minerals; as gold, &o. 



or 



Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
withadi- 
gression 
of com- 

{ounds. 
. Sub$, 






or 



Fluid 



or 



consist- 
Ling. 



or 



solid, as 
those 
aromati- 
cal con- 
fections. 



hot 



Wines; as of hellebore, bngloss, 

tamarisk, &c. 
Syrups of borage, bugloss, hops, 

epithyme, endive, succory, &c. 

Conserves of violets, msldenhair, 
borage, bugloss, roses, &c. 

Confections; treacle, mithri'late, 
ecl^mes or linctures. 

r Diambra, dianthos. 

j Diamaigaritum calidum. 

< Diamoscum dulce. 

I Electuarium de gemmls. 

I LsDtificans Galeni et Rliasifl. 



or 



Out- 
wardly _ 
used, 

as 



Purging d 
Partioular to the three distinct species, o Q !!(. 



' riamargaritum frigidum. 
^1^ Diarrhodon abbatis. 
^^^' DiacorolU,diacodiumwiththell 
tables. 

Oondites of all sorts, &c. 



Oils of camomile, violets, roses, &e. 

Ointments, alablastritum, populeum, 
&c. 

Liniments, plasters, cerates,oataplasms, 
frontals, fomentations, epitiiymet, 
saclcs, l»g8, odoraments, poatos, fro. 
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Medicine 

purging 

melan- 

eholy, axe' 

either 

BSemb.l, 



Simplee 
parging 
melan- 
choly. 



or 



& SiAs. 
Com- 
pounds 
pozging 
melan- 
choly. 



1. Subs, 
Upward, 
as vomits. 

or 

Down- 
ward. 

2. Sub$. 



Assarabacca, laurel, white hellebore, scilla, or 
sea-onion, antimony, tobacco. 

'More gentle; as senna, epithyme, pcdipody, my- 
robalanes, Punitory, &e. 

Stronger ; aloes, lapis Armenus, lapis lainli, bladt 
hellebore. 

9 r Liquid; as potions, Juleps, syrups, 
Mouth !• I ^°* ®^ hellebore, bugloss, he. 

o 1 Solid ; as lapis Armenus, and laiuU, 
}| pills of Indse. pills of fbmitory, &c. 
Superior < S. Electuaries, dlMena, confiwtioo of 

P^r^ A ^ I hamech, hierologladinm, &c. 

Not swallowed; as gargarlsms, mastka* 
tories, &c. 

or Nostrils, sneedng powders, odonunents, perftunes* 

Inferior parts ; as clysters strong and weak, and suppositoriei 
of Gastilian soi^), honey boiled, &c. 



or 



aCbiruxgical 

physic, which 
consists of 



Phlebotomy, to all parts almost, and all the distinct spedea 

\¥1th knife, horseleeches. 

Oupping-glasses, 

Cauteries, and searing with hot irons, boring. 

Dropax and stnaplsmus. 

Issues to seTeral parts, and upon several ooeastons 



Q Sect. 6. 
Core of 
head-md- 
ancholy. 
Mmb. 1. 



1. Subseet, 
Moderate diet, meat of good juice, mdstening, easy of digestion. 
Good air. 

Sleep more than ordinary. 
Excrements daily to be voided by art or nature. 
Exercise of body and mind not too violent, or too remiss, paastoni of 

the mind, and perturbations to be avoided. 

2. Bloodletting, if there be need, or that the blood be eormpt, in the 
arm, forehead, &c., or with cupping-glasses. 

Preparatives ; as syrup of borage, bugloss, epithyme, hops, 
with their distilled waters, &c. 

Purgers ; as Montanus, and Matthiolus helleborismus, Quer- 
cetanns, syrup of hellebore, extract of hellebore, pulvis 
Hali, antimony prepared, Rtdandiaqua mvrabUis; which 
are used, if gentler medicines will not take place, with 
Amoldus, frinvm buglosscUum^ senna, cassia, myrobalanes, 
aurum potaJbiU^ or before Hamech, Pil. Indse, Hiera, Pil. de 
lap. Anueno, laxuli. 

Cardan's nettles, frictions, clysters, suppositories, sneesings, 
masticatories, nasals, cupping-glaisses. 

To open the hsemcMrhoids irith horseleeches, to apply horse 
leeches to the forehead without scuificataon, to the shoul- 
ders, thighs. 

Issues, boring, cauteries, hot irons in the suture of the 
crown. 

A cup of wine or strong drink. 

Beiars stone, amber, spice. 

Conserves of borage, bugloss, roses, ftunitoij 

Confection of alchermes. 

BUetuarium kBtifieans GaUni et IZAosit, ^9, 

Diammgarihtm /rig. diaboraginatumf fe. 



8. Pre- 
para- 
tives 
and 
puigers. 



4.Avert- 
ers. 



' 



6. Cor- 
dials, re- 
solvers, 
hinder- 
era. 



TOL. n. 
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6« Oomoton 
ofaoddentai 



a 



Odonmenta of lOtes, Tiolets. 

IrrigatiODS ot the head, with the deooctiont of nympbeAi 

lettQoe, mallows, &c. 
Epithymes, ointments, bagu to the heart. 
Vomentationfl ot oil tat the belly. 
Baths of sweet water, in wtiieh were sod mallows. Ti<^tB, 

rosed, water-lilies, borage flowers, ramsheads, sc. 

! Poppy, nympbea, lettuoe,rofle0, 
pur8lane,henbane,mandrake. 



1 

d 
3 

I 

i 
S 



Inwardly j 



nightshade, opium, &c. 



or 






I Oom- 
[ pounds. 



or 



Outward- 
ly used, 



Liquid; as syrups of poppy, 

Terbasco, violets^ roses. 
^=otid ; as requtes Nicholai^ 
Pkiloniuntf Ronumvtn^Laud' 
OMum POnuelsi. 
Oil of nymphea, poppy, Tiolets, roses, 

mandzvke, nutmegis. 
Odoraments of vinegar, ro>e-water,opium. 
Frontals of rose-cake, rone-Tin^ar, nut- 
meg. 
Ointments, alablastritum, unguentum 
populeum,simple,or mixed with opium. 
Irrigations of the head, fleet, sponges, 

music, murmur and noise of waters. 
Frictions of the head and outward parts, 
sacculi of henbane, wormwood at his 
pillow, &e. 

Against terrible dreams; not to sup late, or eat peas, 
cabbage, Tenison, meats heavy of digestion, use balm, 
hart's tongue, &c. 
Against ruddiness and blushing. Inward and outward 
^ remedies. 
2. Memb, { Diet, preparatiTes, purges, aTerters, cordials, correctors, as before, 
^ure of meU I Phlebotomy in this kind more necessary, and more frequent, 
anoholy OTer ] To correct and cleanse the blood with fhmitmy, senna, succory, dan- 
th« body. (. " * 



npCuie 
of hypo- 
~chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
8. M»m. 



delion, endiTe, &e. 
Subaeet. 1. 



Phlebot(nny, if need require. 

Diet, preparatiTes, aTerters, cordials, purgem, as beftwe, saTing that thej 

must not be so vehement. 
Use of pennyroyal,wormwood,centaury 8od,which alone hath cured mauT. 
To provoke urine with anise-seed, daucus, asarum, &o., and stools. If 

need be, by clysters and suppositoriee. 
To respect the spleen, stomach, liTer, hypochondries. 
To use treacle now and then in winter. 
To TMnit after meals sometimes, if it be iuTeterate. 

iOalanga, gentian, enula. angelica, 
calamus aromaticus, aeaoary, ohl> 
na, condite ginger, &c. 
L Pennyroyal,rue,calamint,bay leaves, 
1 and berries, scordium,bethany,laT- 
i ender, camomile, centaury, worm 
f wood, cummin, broom, orange pills. 

t Saffron, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, musk, aedoary, with wine^ 
&c. 
! Aniseed, fennel-seed, ammi, cary 
cummin, nettle, bays, parsley, gra 
na paradisi. 
_ Dianisum, diagalanga, diaciminnm, diacala> 
2. to ex- i* minthes, electuarium de baccis lauri, bene 

pel wind. ■) C •{ dicta laxatiTa, &c., pulTis carminatiTus, and 

pulTis descrip. Antidotario Florentino, aro- 
maticum, rosatum, Mitiiridate. 
Outwardly used, as cupping-glasses to the hypochondries 
without scarification, oil of camomile, rue, anis e sesd, their 
decoctions, &c. 



Inwardly 
taken. 



or 



f 



s 



I 

I 

OB 



Herbs, 



Spices, 



Beeus, 



THE SECOND PARTITION. 



THE CURE OF MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

Urdawfid Cures r^'ectecL 

Iktbtebate Melancholy, howsoever it may seem to be a 
eontinuate, inexorable disease, hard to be cured, accompany- 
ing them to their graves, most part, as ^ Montanus observes, 
yet many times it may be helped, even that which is most 
violent, or at least, according to the same ^ author, '* it may 
be mitigated and much eased." JN%1 desperandum. It may 
be hard to cure, but not impossible for him that is most griev- 
ously affected, if he be but willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the same method 
in the cure, which I have formerly used in the rehearsing of 
the causes ; first general, then particular ; and those accord- 
mg to their several species. Of these cures some be lawful, 
some again unlawful, which though frequent, familiar, and 
often used, yet justly censured, and to be controverted. As 
first, whether by these diabolical means, which are commonly 
practised by the devil and his ministers, sorcerers, witches, 
magicians, &c^ by spells, cabalistical words, charms, charac- 
ters, images, amulets, ligatures, philters, incantations, &c., this 
disease and the like may be cured ? and if they may, whether 

1 C<m8il. 286, pro Abbate Italo * Oonsil. 28, aat eurabitar, ant eertA miaiif 
afflcietnr, d Tolet 
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it be lawfiil to make use of them, those magnetical cures, or 
for our good to seek after such means in any case ? The 
fir.^t, whether thej can do any such cures,' is questioned 
amongst many writers, some affirming, some denying. Va- 
lesius, cmU, med, lib, 5, cap, 6, Malleus Maleficor, Heur- 
nius, /. 3, pract. mecL cap. 28, Caelius, lib. 16, c. 16, Delrio, 
torn, 3, Wierus, lib. 2, de prastig. dam., Libanius, Lavater, 
de specL part. 2, cap. 7, Holbrenner the Lutheran in Pis- 
torium. Poly dor Virg., I. 1, de prodig., Tandlerus, Lemnius 
(Hippocrates and Avicenna amongst the rest), deny that 
spirits or devils have any power over us, and refer all with 
Pomponatius of Padua to natural causes and humours. Of 
the other opinion are Bodinus, DcemonomanticBy lib. 3, cap. 2, 
Amoldus, Marcellus Empyricus, 1. Pistorius, Paracelsus, 
Apodix. Magic, Agrippa, lib. 2, de occult. Philos. cap. 36, 
69, 71, 72, et I 3, c. 23 et 10, Marcilius Ficinus, de vit. 
coelit. compar. cap. 13, 15, 18, 21, S^c, (jc2\<bQti\x&^ de promisctui 
doct. cap.. 24, Jovianus Pontanus, torn. 2, Plin. lib. 28, c. 2, 
Strabo, lib. 15, Geog. Leo Suavius ; Grodenius, de ung. armar.^ 
Oswoldus Crollius, Ernestus Burgravius, Dr. Find, &c Car- 
dan, fife «t^., brings many proofs out of Ars Notoria, and 
Solomon's decayed works, old Hermes, Artefius, Costaben 
Luca, Picatrix, &c, that such cures may be done. They can 
make fire it shall not burn, fetch back thieves or stolen goods, 
show their absent faces in a glass, make serpents lie still, 
stanch blood, salve gouts, epilepsies, biting of mad dogs, 
toothache, melancholy, et omnia mundi mala, make men im- 
mortal, young again as the ^ Spanish marquess is said to have 
done by one of his slaves, and some which jugglers in ^ China 
maintain still (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do by their 
extraordinary skill in physic, and some of our modem chem- 
ists by their strange limbecs, by their spells, philosopher's 
stones and charms. • " Many doubt," saith Nicholas Taurellus, 

1 Vide Renatnm Morey, Animad. in soho- fecit, alii ii^;ant, sed quotidians experi- 

1am Salemit. o. 88, si ad 40 annos pos- entia conflrmat, magos magno multorom 

pent producere vitam, cur non ad cen- stupore morbos curare, singulas corporif 

turn? si ad centum, cur non ad mille? partes citra impedimentum permeare, et 

> Hist. Chinensum. 3 Alii dubitant an modis nobis ignotis curare, 
launon poasit morbos curare quos non 
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^ whether the devil can cure such diseases he hath not made, 
and some flatly deny it, howsoever common experience con- 
firms to our astonishment, that magicians can work such feats, 
and that the devil without impediment, can penetrate through 
all the parts of our bodies, and cure such maladies by means 
to us unknown." Daneus in his tract de Sorttariis subscribes 
to this of Taurellus ; Erastus, de Lamits, maintaineth as much, 
and so do most divines, out of their excellent knowledge and 
long experience they can commit ^ agerUes cum pcUientibua, 
coUigere semina rerumy eaque materitB applicare, as Austin 
infers, ed Oiv. Dei et de Trinit.y lib, 3, cap. 7 et Sy they can 
work stupendous and admirable conclusions; we see the 
effects only, but not the causes of them. Nothing so familiar 
as to hear of such cures. Sorcerers are too common ; cun- 
ning men, wizards, and white-witches, as they call them, in 
every village, which if they be sought nnto, will help almost 
all infirmities of body and mind. Servatores in Latin, and 
they have commonly St. Catharine's wheel printed in the 
roof of their mouth, or in some other part about them, rem- 
iunt incantatorum prastigiis (^ Boissardus writes), morhos a 
9agi$ motos proptdsatU, Sfc, that to doubt of it any longer, 
■ " or not to believe, were to run into that other skeptical ex- 
treme of incredulity," saith Taurellus. Leo Suavius in his 
comment upon Paracelsus seems to make it an art, which 
ought to be approved ; Pistorius and others stiffly maintain 
the use of charms, words, characters, &c Ars vera est, sed 
pauci artifices reperiuntur ; the art is true, but there be but 
a few that have skill in it. Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2, de hisL 
mir, cap, 1, proves out of Josephus's eight books of antiqui- 
ties, that ^ "^ Solomon so cured all the diseases of the mind by 
spells, charms, and drove away devils, and that Eleazar did 
as much before Vespasian." Langius in his med. epist. holds 
Jupiter Menecrates, that did so many stupendous cures in his 

1 Ag«ntia enxn patieotibns eonjagfa^i^* * Reftrt Soloraonem mentie morbos oi>- 

s Cap. 11, de Serrat. > Hbbc alii rident, rtsse, et daemones abegisse ipsos cannin- 

sed Teieor ne dam noliunus esse creduli, ibus, quod et coram Vespasiano fed! 

vitiiun non «flFa|^amiu incredalitatis. Eleasar. 
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time, to have used this art, and that he was no other than a 
magician. Many famous cures are daily done in this kind, 
the devil is an expert physician, as Grodelman calls him, lib, 1, 
cap, 18, and Gk)d permits oftentimes these witches and magi- 
cians to produce such effects,' as Lavater, ccpp. 8, lib, 8, part. 
3, cap. 1, Polid. Virg., lib. 1, de prodigtii, Delrio and others 
admit. Such cures may be done, and as Paracels., Tom. 4, 
de morb. ament. stiffly maintains, * " they cannot otherwise be 
cured but by spells,, seals, and spiritual physic" ^ Amoldus, 
Itb. de sigtlHs, sets down the making of them, so doth Rulan- 
dus and many others. 

Hoc posiio, they can effect such cures, the main question 
IS whether it be lawful in a desperate case to crave their help, 
or ask a wizard's advice. Tis a common practice of some 
men to go first to a witch and then to a physician, if one can- 
not the other shall, Flectere si nequeant superos AcheronM 
movebunt. • " It matters not," saith Paracelsus, " whether it 
be God or the devil, angels, or unclean spirits cure him, so 
that he be eased." If a man fall into a ditch, as he prose-^ 
cutes it, what matter is it whether a friend or an enemy help 
him out ? and if I be troubled with such a malady, what care 
I whether the devil himself, or any of his ministers by God's 
permission, redeem me ? He calls a * magician God's minis- 
ter and his vicar, applying that of vos esHs dii profanely to 
them, for which he is lashed by T. Erastus, par^. l^fot 45. 
And elsewhere he encourageth his patients to have a good 
faith, * " a strong imagination, and they shall find the effects ; 
let divines say to the contrary what they will." He proves 
and contends that many diseases cannot otherwise be cured. 
IncarUcUioTie orti tncantattone curari debent ; if they be 
caused by incantation, • they must be cured by incantation. 
Constantinus^ lib. 4, approves of such remedies ; Bartolus the 

t Spirituales morbi spiritnaliter curari < Magus minister et Vlcarius Pel. 

debent. > Sigillum ex anro peculiari * Utere fbrti ima^natione et ezperierii 

ad Melancholiam, &c. ' Lib. 1, de oc- eflfectum, dicant in adyersnm quicqnid 

cult. Philos. nihil refbrt an Dens : n Tolnnt Tbeologi. 8 idem Plinius con* 

diabolns, angeli an immnndi spiritns tendit qnosdam esse morbofl qui incanta 

8^n^opein ferant, modo morbus cnretur. tiouibus solum ourentur. 
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lawyer, Peter .ZEj:t>dius, rertun Jvdic, lib. 3, tit. 7. Salicetus 
Grodefridus, with others of that sect, allow of them ; modd sini 
ad sanitatem, qtue a maffisjitmt, secies non^ so they he for the 
parties' good, or not at all. But these men are confuted by 
Bemigius, Bodinus, deem. lib. 3, cap. 2, Godelmanus, lib. 1, 
etep. 8, Wierus, Delrio, Ub. 6, qtUBSt. 2, torn. 3, mctg. inquis., 
Erastos de Lamiis ; all our ^ divines, schoolmen, and such as 
write cases of conscience are against it, the Scripture itself 
absolutely forbids it as a mortal sin, Levit cap. xviii. xix. 
XX., Deut. xviii. &c., Rom. viii. 19, " Evil is not to be done, 
that good may come of it" Much better it were for such 
patients that are so troubled, to endure a little misery in this 
life, than to hazard their souls' health forever, and as Delrio 
counselleth, ^"much better die, than be so cured." Some 
take upon them to expel devils by natural remedies, and 
magical exorcisms, which they seem to approve out of the 
practice of the primitive church, as that above dted of Jose- 
phus, Eleazar, Irseneus, Tertullian, Austin. Eusebius makes 
mention of such, and magic itself hath been publicly pro- 
fessed in some universities, as of old in Salamanca in Spain, 
and Cracow in Poland; but condemned anno 1318, by the 
chancellor and university of • Paris. Our pontifical writers 
retain many of these adjurations and forms of exorcisms still 
in the church ; besides those in 'baptism used, they exorcise 
meats, and such as are possessed, as they hold, in Christ's 
name. Read Hieron. Mengus, cap. 3, Pet. Tyreus, part. 3, 
cap. 8, what exorcisms they prescribe, besides those ordinary 
means of *^fire suffumigations, lights, cutting the air with 
swords," cap. 57, herbs, odours ; of which Tostatus treats^ 
2 Reg. cap. 16, qtuiest. 43, you shall find many vain and friv- 
olous superstitious forms of exorcisms among them, not to be 
tolerated, or endured. 

> Qn! talibns credunt, aufc ad eornm oluin, P. Mart. < Mori prsBStat qnain 

domoB euntes, ant suis domibus intro- superotitios^ sanari, Disquis. mag. 1. 2, 

dncunt, aut intorr(^^nt, sciant oe fldem o. 2, sect. 1, quseat. 1, Tom. 8. * P. 

Oturisittanam et baptUimum prsBTaiicdsfle, Lumbard 4Suffltns,gladioram ictus, 

«t Apostatas esse. Anstia de superstit. &o 
obserr. hoc pacto 4 Deo daflcitur ad diab- 
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MEMB. n. 

Lawful Cures, first from Gfod. 

Being so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlawful cures are to 
be refused, it remains to treat of such as are to be admitted, 
and those are commonly such which God hath appointed, * by 
virtue of stones, herbs, plants, meats, &c., and the like, which 
are prepared and appUed to our use, by art and industry of 
physicians, who are the dispensers of such treasures for our 
good, and to be * " honoured for necessities' sake," Grod's inter- 
mediate ministers, to whom in our infirmities we are to seek 
for help. Yet not so that we rely too much, or wholly upon 
them : a Jove principium, we must first begin with ' prayer, 
and then use physic; not one without the other, but both 
together. To pray alone, and reject ordinary means, is to do 
like him in ^sop, that when his cart was stalled, lay fiat on 
his back, and cried aloud, help Hercules ! but that was to 
Jittle purpose, except as his friend advised him, roiis tute ipse 
annitaris, he whipped his horses withal, and put his shoulder 
to the wheel. Grod works by means, as Christ cured the 
blind man with clay and spittle : '^ Orandum est ut sit mens 
Sana in corpore sano.*' As we must pray for health of body 
and mind, so we must use our utmost endeavours to preserve 
and continue it Some kind of devils are not cast out but by 
fasting and prayer, and both necessarily required, not one 
without the other. For all the physic we can use, art, excel- 
lent industry, is to no purpose without calling upon Godi nil 
jtwat immensos Cratero promittere monies ; it is in vain to 
seek for help, run, ride, except God bless us. 

** non Siculi dapes 
^ Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non animum cytherseve cantus. 

1 The Lord hath created medicines of whole. Eccltis. xxxrlii. 9. * Hne oam» 
the earth, and he that ts wise will not principium. hue vdet ezittun. Hor. 8 
Abhor them, Ecclus. xxxviii. 4. ^ My carm. Od. 6. * Miislo and flue frra 
ton, fitil not in thy sickness, but pray . can do no good, 
unto tlie L(n^, and he wUl make thee 
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^ Non domus et fondns, non ssris acenrus et aori 
^groto possunt domino deducere febres.'* 

2 ** With house, with land, with money, and with gold, 
The master's fever will not be controU'd." 

We must ase our prayer and physic both together ; and so 
no doubt but our prayers will be available, and oar physic 
take effect Tis that Hezekiah practised, 2 Kings xx^ Luke 
the Evangelist ; and which we are enjoined, Coloss. iv. not 
the patient only, but the physician himself. Hippocrates, a 
heathen, required this in a good practitioner, and so did 
Galen, lib, de PkU. et Hipp. dog. lib. 9, cap. 15, and in that 
tract of his, an mores sequantur temp. cor. ca. 11, 'tis a rule 
which he doth inculcate, ' and many others. Hyperius in hb 
first hock de sacr. script. lect.y speaking of that happiness and 
good success which all physicians desire and hope for in their 
cures, ^ tells them that ^ it is not to be expected, except with 
a true faith they call upon Grod, and teach their patients to do 
the like." The council of Lateran, Canon 22, decreed they 
should do so ; the fathers of the church have still advised as 
much : " whatsoever thou takest in hand (saith • Gregory) 
let Grod be of thy counsel, consult with him ; that healeth 
those that are broken in heart (Psal. cxlvii. 3), and bindeth 
up their sores." Otherwise as the prophet Jeremiah, cap. 
xlvi. 11, denounced to Egypt, In vain shalt thou use many 
medicines, for thou shalt have no health. It is the same 
counsel which * Comineus, that politic historiographer, gives to 
all Christian princes, upon occasion of that unhappy over- 
throw of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, by means of which he 
was extremely melancholy, and sick to death ; insomuch that 
neither physic nor persuasion could do him any good, per- 

> Hor. I. 1, ep. 2. * Sint Croesi et fielicitatem, sed hano non est quod ex- 

Crmisi lioet. non bos Pootolos atireas mi-, pectent, nisi Deam yerk fide invocent, 

das agena eripiet unquam h miaeriis. atque a^ros similiter ad ardentem Toca- 

* Sdentia de I>eo debet in medico inflxa tionem excitent. 6 Lemnius h Gr^or. 

eese^ Mesne Arabs. Sanat omnes Ian- exhor. ad vitam opt. instit. cap. 48. 

feoores Dens For yon shall pray to yonr Quioquid meditaris agnedi ant peiiQbere, 

Lord, that he would prosper that iHiich Benm in consilium adhlbeto. > Com- 

is given for ease, and then nse physic for mentar. lib. 7, ob infelicem pugnam con- 

the prolonging of life, Bcclns zxcriii. 4. tristatus, in SE^tudinem incicUt, ita ut ft 

f Omnes <9tant qnandam in medicina medicis curari non posset 
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ceiviog his preposterous error belike, adviseth all great men 
in such cases, ^ ^ to pray first to God with all submission and 
penitencj, to confess their sins, and then to use physic." 
The very same fault it was, which the prophet reprehends in 
Asa, king of Judah, that he relied more on physic than on 
God, and by all means would have him to amend it. And 
'tis a fit caution to be observed of all other sorts of men. 
The prophet David was so observant of this precept, that in 
his greatest misery and vexation of mind, he put this role 
first in practice. Psal. Ixxvii. 3, " When I am in heaviness, 

1 will think on Grod." Psal. Ixxxvi. 4, " Comfort the soul 
of thy servant, for unto thee I lifl up my soul ; " and verse 
7, " In the day of trouble will I call upon thee, for thou 
hearest me." Psal. liv. 1, " Save me, O God, by thy name,** 
&c, Psal. Ixxxii. Psal. xx. And 'tis the common practice 
of all good men, Psal. cviL 13, " When their heart was hum- 
bled with heaviness, they cried to the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them from their distress." And they have 
found good success in so doing, as David confesseth, PsaL 
XXX. 11, **Thou hast turned my moui*ning into joy, thou hast 
loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness." There- 
fore he adviseth all others to do the like, Psal. xxxi. 24, ^All 
ye that trust in the Lord, be strong, and he shall establish 
your heart." It is reported by * Suidas, speaking of Heze- 
kiah, that there was a great book of old, of King Solomon's 
writing, which contained medicines for all manner of diseases, 
and lay open still as they came into the temple ; but Heze- 
kiah, king of Jerusalem, caused it to be taken away, because 
it made the people secure, to neglect their duty in calling and 
relying upon Grod, out of a confidence on those remedies. 
'Minutius, that worthy consul of Rome, in an oration he 
made to his soldiers, was much ofiended with them, and 

1 In his animi malls princeps tmpTfmls sit Eseohlas, quod popnlns neglecto Deo 

ad Detiin pnoetur, et peccatis Teniam ex- nee inTocato, sanitatem inde peteret. 

oret, inde ad medicinam, &o. * Oreg. * Livins, 1. 28. Streptint anres clamori- 

Tholoes. To. 2, 1. 28, c. 7, Syntax In bus plorantiiini soeionun, ssBpiiu nos 

Testibnlo templi Solomonis liber romedi- qnam deonun invooantiiim opon. 
Drum o^Juaqtie morbi Aiit, qiiem reTul- 
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taxed their ignorance, that in their misery called more on 
him than upon Grod. A general fault it is all over the world, 
and Minutius's speech concerns us all, we rely more on 
physic, and seek oilener to physicians, than to Grod himself* 
As much faulty are they that prescribe, as they that ask, re- 
specting wholly their gain, and trusting more to their ordinary 
receipts and medicines many times, than to him that made 
them. I would wish all patients in this behalf, in the midst 
of their melancholy, to remember that of Siracides, Ecc i. 
11 and 12, " The fear of the Lord is glory and gladness, and 
rejoicing. The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and 
giveth gladness, and joy, and long life ; " and all such as pre- 
scribe physic, to begin in nomine Dei, as ^ Mesne did, to imi- 
tate Laelius k Fonte Eugubinus, that in all his consultations, 
still concludes with a prayer for the good success of his busi- 
ness ; and to remember that of Creto one of their predeces- 
sors, y^re avctritiamy et sine aratiane ei invocatione Dei nihil 
facias^ avoid covetousness, and do nothing without invocation 
upon God. 



MEMB. UL 

Whether it he lawful to seek to Saints for Aid in this Disease* 

That we must pray to Grod, no man doubts ; but whether 
we should pray to saints in such cases, or whether they can 
do us any good, it may be lawfully controverted. Whether 
their images, shrines, relics, consecrated things, holy water, 
medals, benedictions, those divine amulets, holy exorcisms, 
and the sign of the cross, be available in this disease? The 
papists, on the one side, stiffly maintain how many melan- 
choly, mad, demoniacal persons are daily cured at St An- 
thony's Church in Padua, at St. Vitus's in Germany, by our 

1 Ralandns a^un^t optimam oiafjo- oonsil. 26, ita oooelndit. Montaniu pas- 
aflmsdflnem Brnpyriooram. MercnriaUs, dm, &e., et plores aUi, &o. 
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Lady of Loretto in Italy, our Lady of Sichem in the Low 
Countries ; ^ QtuB et ccecU Itanen, cBgris sahUem^ mortuis rr- 
tam, clatuUs gressum reddit, omnes morhos corporis, anind, 
curat, et in ipsos cUemones imperium exercet ; she cures halt, 
lame, blind, all diseases of body and mind, and commands 
the devil himself, saith Lipsius, " twenty-five thousand in a 
day come thither," ^ quis nisi numen in iUum locum sic in- 
duxit; who brought them? in aurihitSy in ocvMs omnium 
gestc^ nova noviiia ; new news lately done, our eyes and ears 
are full of her cures, and who can relate them aU? They 
have a proper saint almost for every peculiar infirmity : for 
poison, gouts, agues, Petronella; St Romanus for such as 
are possessed ; Valentine for the falling-sickness ; St Vitus 
for madmen, &c., and as of old * Pliny reckons up gods for 
all diseases {Fehrifanum dicatum est), Lilius Giraldus re- 
peats many of her ceremonies ; all afiections of the mind 
were heretofore accounted gods,* love, and sorrow, virtue, 
honour, liberty, contumely, impudency, had their temples, 
tempests, seasons. Crepitus Ventris, dea Vacuna, dea Cha- 
cina, there was a goddess of idleness, a goddess of the 
draught, or jakes, Prema, Premunda, Priapus, bawdy gods, 
and gods for all * offices. Varro reckons up 30,000 gods; 
Lucian makes Podagra the gout a goddess, and assigns her 
priests and ministers ; and melancholy comes not behind ; 
for as Austin mentioneth, lib. 4, de Civit, Dei, cap. 9, there 
was of old Angerona dea, and she had her chapel and feasts, 
to whom (saith • Macrobius) they did offer sacrifice yearly, 
that she might be pacified as well as the rest 'Tis no new 
thing, you see this of papists ; and in my judgment, that old 
doting Lipsius might have fitter dedicated his ^ pen afler all 
his labours, to this our goddess of melancholy, than to his 
Virgo ITalensis, and been her chaplain, it would have become 
him better; but he, poor man, thought no harm in that 

1 lipsius. * Cap. 26. > Lib. 2, > 12 Oal. Januarii ferias cdebrant. ut 

3ap 7. dp Deo Morbiaqne in genera de- angores et animl solidtudines propittata 

dcriptis deos reperimua. < Selden pro- depellat. ^ Banc diyse peoBam eoo^ 

k». cap. f\^ de diis Syria. Roflnus. secravi, Lipsius. 
s Sse Lilii Giraldi syntagma de diis, &o. 
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which he did, aiid will not be persuaded but that he doth 
well, he hath so many patrons, and honourable precedents in 
the Uke kind, that justify as much, as eagerly, and more than 
he there saith of his lady and mistress ; read but supersti- 
tious Coster and Gretser*8 Tract de Oruce^ Laur. Arcturus 
Fanteus de Invoc. Sand., Bellarmine, Delrio, dis. mag* tarn. 
3, L 6, qtuBst, 2, sect, 3, Greg. Tolosanus, torn. 2, lib. 8, cap, 
24, Syntax, Strozius Cicogna, lib. 4, cap. 9, Tyreus, Hie- 
ronymus Mengus, and you shall find infinite examples of 
cures done in this kind, by holy waters, relics, crosses, exor- 
cisms, amulets, images, consecrated beads, &c. Barradius 
the Jesuit boldly gives it out, that Christ's countenance, and 
the Virgin Mary's, would cure melancholy, if one had looked 
steadfastly on them. P. Morales the Spaniard, in his book 
de pulch. Jes. et Mar. confirms the same out of Carthusianus, 
and I know not whom, that it was a common proverb in 
those days, for such as were troubled in mind to say, eamus 
ad videndum filium Marice, let us see the son of Mary, as 
they now do post to St Anthony's in Padua, or to St, 
Hilary's at Poictiers in France. ^ In a closet of that church, 
there is at this day St. Hilary's bed to be seen, *' to which 
they bring all the madmen in the country, and after some 
prayers and other ceremonies, they lay them down there to 
sleep, and so they recover." It is an ordinary thing in those 
parts, to send all their madmen to St. Hilary's cradle. They 
say the like of St. Tubery in '^another place. Giraldus, Cam- 
hrensis Itin. Gamb. c. 1, tells strange stories of St. Ciricius's 
staff, that w^ould cure this and all other diseases. Others 
say as much (as • Hospinian observes) of the three kings of 
Cologne ; their names written in parchment, and hung about 
a patient's neck, with the sign of the cross, will produce like 
effects. Read Lipomannus, or that golden legend of Jacobus 
de Voragine, you shall have infinite stories, or those new 

1 Jodocns Sinceras Itin. Galliae. 1617. Gallia Narbonensl. » Lib. d^ orlg. 

Hue uiente captos deducnnt, et statis Festorum. CoUo snspensa et pergamena 

orationibuR, aacrisque peractis, in illnm inscripta, cam signo crucis, &o. 
ketum dormitum ponunt, &c. * In 
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relations of our ^ Jesuits in Japan and China, of Mat Riccius, 
Acosta, Loyola, Xaverius's life, &c. Jasper Belga, a Jesuit, 
cured a mad woman by hanging St John's gospel about her 
neck, and many such. Holy water did as much in Japan, &c* 
Nothing so familiar in their works, as such examples. 

But we on the other side, seek to God alone. We say 
with David, Psal. xlvi. 1, ** Grod is our hope and strength, 
and help in trouble, ready to be found." For their catalogue 
of examples, we make no other answer, but that they are false 
fictions, or diabolical iUusions, counterfeit miracles. We 
cannot deny but that it is an ordinary thing on St Anthcmy's 
day in Padua, to bring divers madmen and demoniacal per- 
sons to be cured ; yet we make a doubt whether such par- 
ties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their priests, by 
certain ointments, and drams, to cozen the commonalty, as 
* Hildesheim well saith ; the like is commonly practised in 
Bohemia as Mathiolus gives us to understand in his preface 
to his comment upon Dioscorides. But we need not run so 
far for examples in this kind ; we have a just volume pub- 
lished at home to this purpose. '"A declaration of egre- 
gious popish impostures, to withdraw the hearts of religious 
men under pretence of casting out of devils, practised by 
Father Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Romish 
priests, his wicked associates, with the several parties' names, 
confessions, examinations, &c. which were pretended to be 
possessed." But these are ordinary tricks only to get opin- 
ion and money, mere impostures, ^sculapius of old, that 
counterfeit god, did as many famous cures ; his temple (as 
*Strabo relates) was daily full of patiehts, and as many 
several tables, inscriptions, pendants, donories, &c., to be seen 
in his church, as at this day our Lady of Loretto's in Italy. 
It was a custom long since, 

1 Em. Acosta, com. rerum in Oriente suadeant tales ctirari 4 Sancto Antonio. 

S)st. ^ societat. Jesu, Anno, 1568. Epist s Printed at London, 4to. by J. Roberts, 

onsalvi Fernandis, Anno 1560, ^ Japo- 1605. < Greg. lib. 8. C^jas &num 

nia. 8 Spicel. de morbis dsemoniacis, cegrotantiuni nmltitudine refertnm, un- 

eic k sacrificulis parati nnguentis Magicis diquaque «t tal>elli8 pendentibus, in qii( 

eorpori illitis, at stultffi plebeculae pt^r- bus sanati languorus erant Inscripti. 
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" suspendisse potent! 
Vestimenta maris deo/' i — Hor. Od.lUb.h Od, 

To do the like, in fonner times they were seduced and de- 
luded as they are now. Tis the same devil still, called here- 
tofore Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Venus, ^sculapius, &c., as 
*Lactantius, lib, 2, de ortg. erroris, c. 17, observes. The 
same Jupiter and those bad angels are now worshipped and 
adored by the name of St. Sebastian, Barbara, &c., Chris- 
topher and George are come in their places. Our lady suc- 
ceeds Venas (as they use her in many offices), the rest are 
otherwise supplied, as * Lavater writes, and so they are de- 
luded. * " And God often winks at these impostures, because 
they forsake his word, and betake themselves to the devil, as 
they do that seek after holy water, crosses," &c., Wierus, lib, 4, 
cap, 3. What can these men plead for themselves more than 
those heathen gods, the same cures done by both, the same 
spirit that seduceth ; but read more of the pagan gods' effects 
in Austin, de Civitate Dei, L 10, cop. 6, and of ^sculapius 
especially in Cicogna, L 3, cap. 8, or put case they could 
help, why should we rather seek to them, than to Christ 
himself, since that he so kindly invites us unto him, " Come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden, and I will ease you," 
Mat. xi., and we know that '^ there is one Grod, one Mediator 
between Grod and man, Jesus Christ" (1 Tim. ii. 5), who 
gave himself a ransom for all men. We know that "we 
have an * advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ" (1 John ii. 
1), that " there is no other name under heaven, by which we 
can be saved, but by his," who is always ready to hear us, 
and sits at the right hand of God, and from • whom we can 
have no repulse, solus wU, solus potest, curat universos tail' 
qtuzm singidos, et '^ unumquemqiie nostrum ut solum, we are all 



. 1 " To oflfer the sailor's garments to the ginem Mariam. * Ad hsee ludibria 

ddty of the deep.'' ^ Mali angeli sump- Beus connivet frequenter, ubi relicto ver* 

lerant olim nomen Jovis, Junonis, Apol- bo Dei, ad Satanam curritur, quales hi 

linis, &c., quo8 Oentiles deos credebant, sunt, qui aquam lustralem, crucem, &c., 

nunc S Sebastian!. Barbara, &c., no- lubricee fidei hominibus offer unt. ^Cha* 

men habent, et aliorum. Part. 2, rior est ipsis homo quam sibi, Paul 

cap.9, despflct. Veneri substituunt Vir- « Bernard. ? Austin. 
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as one to him, he cares for us all as one, and why should we 
then seek to anj other but to him ? 



MEMB. IV. 

SuBSECT. L — Phyticianj Patient, Phytic. 

Op those diverse gifts which our apostle Paul saith God 
hath bestowed on man, this of physic is not the least, but 
most necessary, and especially conducing to the good of man- 
kind. Next therefore to Gk)d in all our extremities (" for of 
the most high cometh healing," Ecclus. xxxviii. 2,) we must 
seek to, and rely upon the Physician, ^ who is Manus Dei, 
saith Hierophilus, and to whom he hath given knowledge, 
that he might be glorified in his wondrous works. " With 
such doth he heal men, and take away their pains,** Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 6, 7. " When thou hast need of him, let him not go 
from thee. The hour may come that their enterprises may 
have good success," ver. 13. It is not therefore to be doubt- 
ed, that if we seek a physician as we ought, we may be eased 
of our infirmities, such a one I mean as is sufficient, and 
worthily so called ; for there be many mountebanks, quack- 
salvers, empirics, in every street almost, and in every village, 
that take upon them this name, make this noble and profitable 
art to be evil spoken of and contemned, by reason of these 
base and illiterate artificers ; but such a physician I speak of, 
as is approved, learned, skilful, honest, &c., of whose duty 
Wecker, Antid. cap, 2, et Syntax, med, Crato, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, medic, Heumius, prax, med, lib, 3, cap, 1, S^c, treat at 
large. For this particular disease, him that shall take upon 
him to cure it, * Paracelsus will have to be a magician, a 
chemist, a philosopher, an astrologer ; Thumesserus, Se- 
verinus the Dane, and some other of his followers, require as 

1 Bcclus. xxxviii. In the sight of great multi non nisi JiMa^ oumndi et ABtiol- 
men he shall be in admiration. s Tom. of^^ quoniaju origo ^us k ooelis petendA 
4, Tract. 8, de morbis amentinm, horum est. 
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much : " many of them cannot be cured but by magic," 
^ Paracelsus is so stiff for those chemical medicines, that in 
his cures he will admit almost of no other physic, deriding in 
the mean time Hippocrates, Galen, and all their followers ; 
but magic and all such reinedies I have already censured, 
and shall speak of chemistry * elsewhere. Astrology is re- 
quired by many famous physicians, by Ficinus, Crato, Fer- 
nelius ; * doubted of, and exploded by others ; I will not take 
upon me to decide the controversy myself, Johannes Hossur- 
tus, Thomas Boderius, and Maginus in the preface to his 
mathematical phyj^ic, shall determine for me. Many phy- 
sicians explode astrology in physic (saith he), there is no use 
of it, unam artem ac qtuzst temerariam insectantur^ ac gloriam 
nbi ab efus imperitia aucupari ; but I will reprove physicians 
by physicians, that defend and profess it, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicen., &c., that count them butchers without it, homicidas 
medicos Astrohgice ignaros, SfC. Paracelsus goes farther, and 
will have his physician * predestinated to this man's cure, this 
malady ; and time of cure, the scheme of each geniture in- 
spected, gathering of herbs, of administering astrologically 
observed ; in which Thumesserus and some iatromathemat- 
ical professors, are too superstitious in my judgment •" Hel- 
lebore will help, but not alway, not given by every physician," 
&c, but these men are too peremptory and self-conceited as I 
think. But what do I do, interposing in that which is beyond 
my reach ? A blind man cannot judge of colours, nor I per- 
adventure of these things. Only thus much I would require, 
honesty in every physician, that he be not over-careless or 
covetous, harpy-like to make a prey of his patient ; Oamijlcis 
itamgue est (aa ^ Wecker notes) inter ipsos cruciatus ingens 
precium exposcere, as a hungry chirurgeon often produces 
and wiredraws his cure, so long as there is any hope of pay, 
"iV<m missura cutem, nisi plena crtwris hirudo" ' Many of 

1 Lib. de Podagra. > Sect. 6. ' Lan- medico Tanum est. * Antid. gen. lib. 

tias. J.Caesar ClBrUdintis consult. < Prse- 3, cap. 2. 7 (( The leech never releases 

destinatam ad hunc curandum. & Hel- the skin until he is filled with blood.'* 
leborus curat, sed quod ab omni datus 
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them, to get a fee, will give physic to every one that comes, 
when there is no cause, and they do so irritare sileiUem mot' 
bumj as ^ Heumius complains, stir up a silent disease, as it 
often faileth out, which by good counsel, good advice alone, 
might have been happily composed, or by rectification of those 
six non-natural things otherwise cured. This is Naturce hdr 
lum inferre, to oppugn nature, and to make a strong body 
weak. Amoldus, in his 8 and 11 Aphorisms, gives cau- 
tions against, and expressly forbiddeth it. * " A wise phy- 
sician wiD not give physic but upon necessity, and first try 
medicinal diet, before he proceed to medicinal cure.'* ■ In 
another place he laughs those men to scorn, that think Umgit 
tyrupis exptigtiare dcemones et animi phcmiasmatct, they can 
purge fantastical imaginations and the devil by physic An- 
other caution is, that they proceed upon good grounds, if so 
be there be need of physic, and not mistake the disease ; they 
are often deceived by the ^similitude of symptoms, saith 
Heumius, and I could give instance in many consultations, 
wherein they have prescribed opposite physic Sometimes 
they go too perfunctorily to work, in not prescribing a just 
* course of physic ; To stir up the humour, and not- to purge 
it, doth often mere harm than good. Montanus, consU. 30, 
inveighs against such perturbations, '^ that purge to the 
halves, tire nature, and molest the body to no purpose" 
'Tis a crabbed humour to purge, s^nd as Laurentius calls this 
disease, the reproach of physicians ; Bessardus, flageUum 
medicorum, their lash ; and for that cause, more carefully to 
be respected. Though the patient be averse, saith Lauren- 
tius, desire help, and refuse it again, though he neglect hi& 
own health, it behooves a good physician not to leave him 
helpless. But most part they ofiend in that other extreme, 

1 Qnod 88Bpe erenit, Ub. 8, cap. 1, cum mort>iun ezpellero satagat. > Brer. 1, 

Qon idt neceasitas. Fnutra &tigant re- c. 18. ' * Similitudo aaepe bonis medicis 

mediis 8BgT08 qui -victAs ratione curari imponit. & Qui melancholicis prsebent 

possunt. Heumius. * Modestus et remedia non satis yalida, Lougiores morbi 

sapiens medicus, nunquam properabit ad imprimis solertiam mecUci postulant ^ 

pharmaoum, nisi oc^nte necessitate. 41 fidelitatem, qui enim tumultuarid ho« 

Aphor. prudens et pius medicus cibis tractant, vires absque uUo commodo las* 

prius medicinalibus quam medicinis puris dunt et frangnu t, &o. 
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they prescribe too mach physic, and tire out their bodies with 
continual potions, to no purpose. JEkius^ tetrabih. 2, 2 ur. 
vap, 90, will have them by all means therefore * " to give 
«ome respite to nature," to leave off now and then ; and 
LaeUus k Fonte Eugubinus, in his consultations, found it (as 
he there witnesseth) often verified by experience, * " that 
after a deal of physic to no purpose, left to themselves, they 
have recovered.*' Tis that which Nic Piso, Donatus Alto- 
marus, still inculcate, dare requiem ncUur^By to give nature 
rest. 

SuBSECT. IL — Concerning the Patient. 

Whbn these precedent cautions are accurately kept, and 
that we have now got a skilful, an honest physician to our 
mind, if his patient will not be conformable, and content to 
be ruled by him, all his endeavours will come to no good end. 
Many things are necessarily to be observed and continued on 
the piident's behalf: First that he be not too niggardly 
miserable of his purse, or think it too much he bestows upon 
himself, and to save charges endanger his health. The Ab« 
derites. when they sent for * Hippocrates, promised him what 
reward he would, * " all the gold they had, if all the city were 
gold he should have it" Naaman the Syrian, when he went 
into Israel to Elisha to be cured of his leprosy, took with 
him ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of gold, and 
ten change of raiments (2 Kings v. 5). Another thing is, 
that out of bashfulness he do not conceal his grief; if aught 
trouble his mind, let him freely disclose it, " Stvkorum in^ 
curata pudor malm tdcera celat : " by that means he pro- 
cures to himself mudi mischief, and runs into a greater in- 
omvenience ; he must be willing to be cured, and earnestly 
desire it. Pars sanitatis veUe sanari fait (Seneca). Tis a 
part of his cure to wish his own health ; and not to defer it 
too long. 

1 Natnns lemlflfdonem dare oportet. ^Qoieqiiid ami aptid n08 est, llbentef 

> Plerique hoc in<nrit>o medicina nihil pro- persolTemns, etiamsl tota nrlie nostra 

fi»la>e Tlsi sunt, et nlbi demissi inyalne- anmm esset. 
runt. ' Abderitani ep. EHppoo. 
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1 ** Qui blandiendo dulce nntrivit roalnm, 
Ser6 recusat ferre quod snbiit jugum.' 

** He that by cherishing a mischief doth provoke, 
Too late at last refuseth to cast off his yoke.* 



»f 



s ** Hellebonun frustra cam jam cutis segra tnmebit, 
Poscentes videas; venienti oocurrite morbo.** 

** When the skin swells, to seek it to appease 
With heUebore, is vain; meet your disease.** 

By this means many times, or through their ignorance in not 
taking notice of their grievance and danger of it, contempt, 
supine negligence, extenuation, wretchedness and peevishness ; 
they undo themselves. The citizens, I know not of what 
dty now, when rumour was brought their enemies were com- 
ing, could not abide to hear it; and when the plague begins 
in many places and they certainly know it, they command 
silence and hush it up; but after they see their foes now 
marching to their gates, and ready to surprise them, they be- 
gin to fortify and resist when 'tis too late ; when the sickness 
breaks out and can be no longer concealed, then they lament 
their supine negligence ; 'tis no otherwise with these men. And 
often out of prejudice, a loathing and distaste of physic, they 
had rather die or do worse, than take any of it. ^ Barbarous 
immanity (*Melancthon terms it) and folly to be deplored, so 
to contenm the precepts of health, good remedies, and vol- 
untarily to pull death, and many maladies upon their own 
heads." Though many again are in that other extreme too 
profuse, suspicious, and jealous of their health, too apt to take 
physic on every small occasion, to aggravate every slender 
passion, imperfection, impediment ; if their finger do but ache, 
run, ride, send for a physician, as many gentlewomen do, that 
are sick, without a cause, even when they will themselves, upon 
every toy or small discontent, and when he comes, they make 
it worse than it is, by amplifying that which is not * Hier. 

1 Seneca. * Pen. 8 Sat. > De oeraant. * Consul. 178, h Seoltiio Me- 

anima. Barbarft tamen immanitate, et lanoh. iSfrrorum hoc fere proprium est, 

deplorindft in8citi3L oontemnunt praeep- ut graTiora dicant eeae symptomataf quan 

ta sanitatis, mortem et morbos ultro ac- xerera sunt. 
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Cappivaccius sets it down as a common fault of all ** melan* 
cholj persons to say their symptoms are greater than they 
are, to help themselves.'' And which ^Mercurialis notes, 
cansiL 53, '^ to be more troublesome to their physicians, than 
other ordinary patients, that they may have change of physic" 
A third thing to be required in a patient, is confidence, to 
be of good chee^ and have sure hope that his physician can 
help him. ^ Damascen the Arabian requires likewise in the 
physician himself, that he be confident he can cure him, 
otherwise his physic will not be effectual, and promise withal 
that he will certainly help him, make him believe so at 
least *Graleottus gives this reason, because the form of 
health is contained in the physician's mind, and as Gralen 
holds ^"confidence and hope to be more good than physic," 
be cures most in whom most are confident. Axiochus, sick 
almost to death, at the very sight of Socrates recovered his 
former health. Paracelsus assigns it for an only cause, why 
Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, not for any extra- 
ordinary skill he had ; '^ but " because the common people 
had a most strong conceit of his worth." To this of con- 
fidence we may add perseverance, obedience, and constancy, 
not to change his physician, or dislike him upon every toy ; 
for he that so doth (saith * Janus Damascen) " or consults 
with many, faUs into many errors ; or that useth many medi- 
cines." It was a chief caveat of "^ Seneca to his friend Lud- 
lius, that he should not alter his physician, or prescribed 
physic : " Nothing hinders health more ; a wound can never 
be cured that hath several plasters." Crato, constL 186, 
taxeth all melancholy persons of this fault : ^ "'Tis proper to 
them, if things fall not out to their mind, and that they have 

1 MdanchoUei plemmque medicis sunt fidem Bthnioomm. « Aphoris. 89. 

nM^oBtifTitaliaalUsadjaiigant. sOpor- .^;er qui plurimos eonsulit medicos, 

let inflnno imprimere saldtem, atctinqae plerumqae m errorem siDgulorum cadit. 

promittere, etei ipse desperet. Nullum 7 Nihil ita sanitatem ipipedit. ac remedi- 

medicamentum efflcax, nM medicus efci- orum crebra mulatto, nee yenit minus ad 

am fiierit fortls ima^^nationis. > De cicatrio^n in quo oUyersa medicamenta 

prmnise. doet. cap. 16. Quoniam sanita- tentantur. 8 MelanchoUcorum propri- 

Ms formam animi medici continent, um quum ex eorum arbitrio noa fit subi* 

*Spes.et confldentia plus Talent quam ta mutatio in melius, alterare medicos 

miHUcina. & Fselicior in medicina ob qui quidTis, &c. 
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Dot ])re6ent ease, to seek another and another ; " (as thej do 
commonly that have sore eyes) twenty, one ailer another, and 
they still promise all to cure them, try a thousand remedies ; 
and by this means they increase their malady, make it most 
dangerous and difficult to be cured. ^ They try many (saith 
^Montanus) and profit by none ; '' and for this cause, consiL 
24, he enjoins his patient before he take him in hand, ^*^per* 
severance and sufferance, for in such a small time no great 
matter can be effected, and upon that condition he will ad^ 
minister physic, otherwise all his endeavour and couns^ 
would be to small purpose.** And in his 31 counsel for a 
notable matron, he tells her, * ^^ if she will be cured, she must 
be of a most abiding patience, faithful obedience, and singulai* 
perseverance; if she remit, or despair, she can expect or 
hope for no good success." Cbra«tZ.230, for an Italian abbots 
he makes it one of the greatest reasons why this disease is so 
incurable, ^ ^ because the parties are so restless and impatient, 
and will therefore have him that intends to be eased, * to take 
physic, not for a month, a year, but to apply himself to theiv 
prescriptions all the days of his life.** Last of all, it is re* 
quired that the patient be not too bold to practise upon him* 
self, without an approved physician*s consent, or to try con-' 
elusions, if he read a receipt in a book ; for so, many grisly 
mistake, and do themselves more harm than good. That 
which is conducing to one man, in one case, the same time is 
opposite to another. ^ An ass and a mule went laden ove9r 
a brook, the one with salt, the other with wool ; the mule's 
pack was wet by chance, the salt melted, his burden the 
lighter, and he thereby much eased ; he told the ass, who> 
thinking to speed as well, wet his pack likewise ]at the next 
water, but it was much the heavier, he quite tired. So one 
thing may be good and bad to several parties, upon diverse 

1 CoQsll. 81. Dam ad Taria se confe- aut desperet. nullum habebit efleotum. 

mut, nnllo prosunt. s Imprimis hoe ^ JEsritucHne amittuut patientfaun, «b ia* 

statuere oportet, requiri perseverantiam, de morbi iucurobiles. ^ Non ad men* 

et tolerantiam. Bxiguo enim tempore sem aut annum, sed oportet toto Titai 

nihil ex, ha. ssicurari Tult. opus curriculo curationi operam dare. «Gam* 

ei<t p<)rtinad perseverantia. fldeli obe- erarius, emb. 66, cent. 2- 
cUentia, et patienUa singulari, td t»det 
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occasions. "Many things (saith *Penottus) are written in 
our books, which seem to the reader to be excellent remedies, 
but thej that make use of them are often deceived, and take 
for physic poison." I remember in Valleriola's observations, 
a story of one John Baptist, a Neapolitan, that finding by 
chance a pamphlet in Italian, written in praise of hellebore, 
would needs adventure on himself, and took one dram for 
one scruple, and had not he been sent for, the poor fellow had 
poisoned himself. From whence he concludes out of Damas- 
cenus, 2 c< 3 Aphorism, * " that without exquisite knowledge, 
to work out of books is most dangerous ; how unsavoury a 
thing it is to believe writers, and take upon trust, as this 
patient perceived by his own peril." I could recite such 
another example of mine own knowledge, of a friend of 
mine, that finding a receipt in Brassivola, would needs take 
hellebcH^ in substance, and try it on his own person ; but had 
not some of his familiars come to visit him by chance, he had 
by his indiscretion hazarded himself; many such I have ob- 
served. These are those ordinary cautions, which I should 
think fit to be noted, and he that shall keep them, as *Mon- 
tauus saith, shall surely be much eased, if not thoroughly 
cured. 

SuBSECT. in. — Concerning Physic, 

Physic itself in the last place is to be considered ; " for 
the Lord hath created medicines of the earth, and he that is 
wise will not abhor them." Ecclus. xxxviii. 4, ver. 8, ** of 
such doth the apothecary make a confection," &c. Of these 
medicines there be diverse and infinite kinds, plants, metals, 
animals, &c., and those of several natures, some good for 
one, hurtful to another; some noxious in themselves, cor- 
rected by art, very wholesome and good, simples, mixed, &c., 
and therefore left to be managed by discreet and skilful 

1 Pnefikt. de nar. med. In libellis qri8B est. Unde monemnr, quam inslpidum 

Tolgo yersantur apud literatos, incauti- scriptis auctoribus cmtere, qnod hie suo 

oree multa legtint, k quibus decipiantur, didicit peiiculo. ' Consil. 28, hsec om* 

eximia illis. sed portentosnm haariunt nia si quo ordine deoet, egerit, yel curab 

▼ene^mn. > Operari ex libris, absque itOTi Tel owte ndniu affl<^tur. 
sognitione et solertt ingenio, pericnlosam 
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physicians, and thence applied to man's use. To this pur- 
pose they have invented method, and several rules of art, to 
put these remedies in order, for their particular ends. 
Physic (as Hippocrates defines it) is nought else but ^ *' ad- 
dition and subtraction ; ** and as it is required in all other 
diseases, so in this of melancholy it ought to be most accu- 
rate, it being (as 'Mercurialis acknowledgeth) so common 
an affection in these our times, and therefore fit to be 
understood. Several prescripts and methods I find in sev- 
eral men, some take upon them to cure all maladies with 
one medicine, severally applied, as that ParMcea Aurum 
potcUnle, so much controverted in these days, Herha solis, Sfc. 
Paracelsus reduceth all diseases to four principal heads, to 
whom Severinus, Ravelascus, Leo Suavius, and others ad- 
here and imitate; those are leprosy, gout, dropsy, faUing- 
sickness. To which they reduce the rest; as to leprosy, 
ulcers, itches, furfurs, scabs, &c To gout, stone, colic, 
toothache, headache, &c. To dropsy, agues, jaundice, ca- 
chexia, &C. To the falling-sickness, belong palsy, vertigo, 
cramps, convulsions, incubus, apoplexy, &c '"If any of 
those four principal be cured (saith Ravelascus) all the 
inferior are cured," and the same remedies commonly serve ; 
but this is too general, and by some contradicted ; for this 
peculiar disease of melancholy, of which I am now to speak, 
I find several cures, several methods and prescripts. They 
that intend the practic cure of melancholy, saith Duretus in 
his notes to HoUerius, set down nine peculiar scopes or ends ; 
Savanarola prescribes seven especial canons, -^lianus 
Montaltus, cap. 26, Faventinus in his empirics, Hercules de 
Saxonia, Sec, have their several injunctions and rules, all 
tending to one end. The ordinary is threefold, which I 
mean to follow, ^uutijtuc^, Pharmaceuiica^ and Chirurgica^ 
diet, or living, apothecary, chirurgery, which Wecker, Crato, 
Guianerius, &c., and most prescribe ; of which 1 will insist, 
and speak in their order. 

1 Funhsiofl, cap. 2, Ub. 1. 'In pract. nos hnjtis ouratlonem intdUgera. * 8i 
med. hieo affeotio nostxis temporibus aliqnis horam morbonim snmmiu rnvf 
finqnentiasiiDa, ergo maxima pertinet ad tnr, sanantur omnea inftateraa. 
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SuBSECT. I. — Diet rectified in Subetance. 

Diet, Auunrnia^, victtu, or living, according to * Fuchsias 
and others, comprehend those six non-natural things, which 
I have before specified, are especial causes, and being recti- 
fied, a sole or chief part of the cure. * Johannes Arculanus, 
c€^, 16, in 9 HhasiSf accounts the rectifying of these six a 
sufficient cure. Guianerius, tract. 15, cap. 9, calls them, 
propriam et primam curam, the principal cure; so doth 
Montanus, Crato, Mercurialis, Altomarus, &c first to be 
tried, Lemnius, instit cap. 22, names them the hinges of our 
health, • no hope of recovery without them. Beinerius Sol- 
enander, in his seventh consultation for a Spanish young 
gentlewoman, that was so melancholy she abhorred all com- 
pany, and would not sit at table with her familiar friends, 
prescribes this physic above the rest, * no good to be done 
without it '^ Areteus, Ub. 1, cap. 7, an old physician, is of 
opinion, that this is enough of itself, if the party be not too 
far gone in sickness. * Crato, in a consultation of his for a 
noble patient, tells him plainly, that if his highness will keep 
but a good diet, he Will warrant him his former health. 
' Montanus, consiL 27, for a nobleman of France, admonish- 
eth his lordship to be most circumspect in his diet, or else 
all his other physic will ^ be to small purpose. The same; 
injunction I find verbatim in J. Caaar GlaudintLS^ Reepon. 
34, Scoltzii, coneil. 183, TValliantu, cap. 16, lib. 1, Lcelivs a 
^onte .^kiguhinue often brags, that he hath done more cures 



1 Insttt. cap. 8, eeet. 1. '^tAs n(miine peTandmn aU& medelA non eit opug. 

Hon tain oibus et potns, fied a3r, exercita- * Consil. ^9, lib. 2, si oelsitudo tua, rec- 

tio,8omna8,Tigtlia,etreliqu8ere8seznon- tarn rictAs ratlonem, 9cc. ' Moneo, 

naturales continentur. 3 Sufflcit pie- Domine. ut sis pradens ad victum, sine 

mmque r^men rerum sex non-natura- qno cetera remedia frnstra adhibeutur. 

ttum. s f t in hi8 potimima sanitas con- ^ Omnia remedia irrita et Tana sine his 

Histit. 4 Niliil hic agendum sine exqnis- Ncvistis me pleroaqne ita iaborantes. rio 

ita firendi ratione, &c. & Si recena tu potius qnam medieamentis curitise. 
nalnm sit, ad pristiniim habitom reca- 
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in this kind by rectification of diet, tlian all other physic 
besides. So that in a word I may say to most melancholy 
men, as the fox said to the weasel, that could not get out of 
the gamer, Macro cavum repetes^ quern macra subUti, ^ the 
six non-natural things caused it, and they must cure it. 
Which howsoever I treat of, as proper to the meridian of 
melancholy, yet nevertheless, that which is here said with 
him in ^TuUy, though writ especially for the good of his 
fiiends at Tarentum and Sicily, yet it will generally serve 
*most other diseases, and help them likewise, if it be ob- 
served. 

Of these six non-natural things, the first is diet, properly 
80 called, which consists in meat and drink, in which we must 
consider substance, quantity, quality, and that opposite to the 
precedent. In substance, such meats are generally com- 
mended, which are ^ ^ moist, easy of digestion, and not apt; to 
engender wind, not fried, nor roasted, but sod (saith Vales- 
cus, Altomarus, Piso, Sec), hot and moist, and of good nour- 
ishment ; '' Crato, consiL 21, Ub. 2, admits roast meat, '^if the 
burned^ and scorched superficies, the brown we call it, be 
pared off. Salvianus, Ub, 2, cap. 1, cries out on cold and dry 
meats; ^ young fiesh and tender is approved, as of kid, rab^ 
bits, chickens, veal, mutton, capons, hens, partridge, pheasant, 
quails, and all mountain birds, which are so familiar in some 
parts of Africa, and in Italy, and as ' Dublmius reports, the 
common food of boors and clowns in Palestine. Galen 
takes exception at mutton, but without question he means 
that rammy mutton, which is in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
which have those great fleshy tails, of forty-eight pounds- 
weight, as Vertomannus witnesseth, navig, lib. 2, cap. 5. The 
lean of fat meat is best, and all manner of broths, and pot- 
tage, with borage, lettuce, and such wholesome herbs, are 

1 ** When yoa are again lean, seek an exortee, elixl non aari. neque frizi dnt. 

exit throngh that hole by which lean yoa & Si interna tantnm pnlpa deTOretnr, non 

entered." > 1. de finibns Tarentinis et superficieff torrida ah igne. * Bene nil- 

SieuUa. * Modo non moltom elongen- trientes cibi. tenella ntas moltum valet, 

tur. * Lib. 1, de melan. cap. 7. Oali- oamee non Tiroen, nee idngues. ' Bat' 

ii et hmnidi dbi, concoctu fibcUee, flat&s dapet» peregr. ffiaroMl. 
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excellent good, especially of a cock boiled ; all spoon meat 
Arabians commend brains, but ^Laurentius, c. 8, excepts 
against them, and so do many others ; * eggs are justified as 
a nutritive wholesome meat, butter and oil may pass, but 
with some limitation; so *Crato confines it, and ^to some 
men sparingly at set times, or in sauce," and so sugar and 
honey are approved. *All sharp and sour sauces must be 
avoided, and spices, or at least seldom used ; and so safiron 
sometimes in broth may be tolerated ; but these things may 
be more freely used, as the temperature of the party is hot 
or cold, or as he shall find inconvenience by them. The 
thinnest, whitest, smallest wine is best, not thick, nor strong ; 
and so of beer, the middling is fittest Bread of good wheat, 
pure, well purged iix)m the bran, is preferred; Laurentius, 
cop. 8, would have it kneaded with rain water, if it may be 
gotten. 

Wcaer.2 Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of good 
smell and taste, like to the air in sight, such as is soon hot, 
soon cold, and which Hippocrates so much approves, if at 
least it may be had. Rain water is purest, so that it fall not 
down in great drops, and be used forthwith, for it quickly 
putrefies. Next to it, fountain water that riseth in the east, 
and runneth eastward, from a quick-running spring, from 
flinty, chalky, gravelly grounds ; and the longer a river run- 
neth, it is commonly the purest, though many springs do 
yield the best water at their fountains. The waters in hotter 
countries, as in Turkey, Persia, India, within the tropics, are 
frequently purer than ours in the north, more subtile, thin, 
and lighter, as our merchants observe, by four ounces in a 
pound, pleasanter to drink, as good as our beer, and some of 
them, as Choaspis in Persia, preferred by the Persian kings 
before wine itself. 

* " Clitorio qnicunqne sitim de fonte lev^rit 
Vina fugit gaudetqae meris abstemius undis.** 

ilnimlea stomacho. * Not Med or datur: sacchari et inelUs usns, ntilitei 

tattered, but potched. < Gonsil. 16. ad ciborum condimenta comprobatur. 

Non improbator butymm et oleum, 8i * Mercurialis, eonsil. 88, acerba omnia 

iamen plus quam par sit, non profua> evitentur & Oyid. Met. lib. 15. ^* Who> 
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Many rivers I deny not are muddy still, white, thick, like 
those in China, Nile in Egypt, Tiber at Rome, but after they 
be settled two or three days, defecate and clear, very commo- 
dious, useful, and good. Many make use of deep wells, as 
of old in the Holy Land, lakes, cisterns, when they cannot be 
better provided ; to fetch it in carts or gondolas, as in Venice, 
or camels' backs, as at Cairo in Egypt, ^ Radzivilus observed 
8,000 camels daily there, employed about that business ; some 
keep it in trunks, as in the East Indies, made four square 
with descending steps, and 'tis not amiss; for I would not 
have any one so nice as that Grecian Calls, sister to Niceph* 
orus, emperor of Constantinople, and ^married to Domini- 
tus Silvius, duke of Venice, that out of incredible wanton- 
ness^ communi aqud uU nolebat, would use no vulgar water ; 
but she died tantd (saith mine author) fcetidUsimi purtM 
coptd, of so fulsome a disease, that no water could wash her 
clean. ' Plato would not have a traveller lodge in a city 
that is not governed by laws, or hath not a quick stream run- 
ning by it ; tUud enim animum^ hoc corrumpit valetucUnem^ 
one corrupts the body, the other the mind. But this is more 
than needs, too much curiosity is nought, in time of necessity 
any water is allowed. Howsoever, pure water is best, and 
which (as Pindarus holds) is better than gold; an especial 
ornament it is, and ^ very commodious to a city (according to 
* Vegetius) when fresh springs are included within the walls," 
as at Corinth, in the midst of the town almost, there was arx 
dUissima sccUens fontihuSy a goodly mount full of fresh-water 
springs ; " if nature afford them not they must be had by 
art." It is a wonder to read of those * stupend aqueducts, 
and infinite cost hath been bestowed in Rome of old, Con- 
stantinople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such populous cities, 
to convey good and wholesome waters; read ^ Fro7itinu8j 
Lipsius de admir. '^ Plinius, lib. 3, cap, 11, Strabo in his 

«Ter has allayed his thirst with the water L^bus. * Lib. 4, cap. 10. Magna 

of the Clitorios, aToids wine and abste- urbis utilitas cum perennes fontes maris 

mious delights in pure water only." includuntur, quod si natura non praestat, 

I Vengr. Hier. > The Dukes of Venice eflbdiendi, &c. & Opera gigantum dicit 

were then permitted to marry. ^De aliquis. * De aqueduct. ^ Cartiai 
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Geogr. That aquedact of Claudius was most eminent, 
fetched upon arches fifteen miles, every arch 109 feet high ; 
they had fourteen such other aqueducts, besides lakes and 
cisterns, 700 as I take it ; * every house had private pipes 
and channels to serve them for their use. Peter Gillius, in 
his accurate description of Ccnstantinople, speaks of an old 
cistern which he went down to see, 336 feet long, 180 feet 
broad, built of marble, covered over with archwork, and sus- 
t£uned by 336 pillars, twelve feet asunder, and in eleven 
rows, to contain sweet water. Infinite cost in channels and 
cisterns, from Nilus to Alexandria, hath been formerly be- 
stowed, to the admiration of these times ; ^ their cisterns so 
curiously cemented and composed, that a beholder would 
take them to be all of one stone ; when the foundation is laid, 
and cistern made, their house is half built That Segovian 
aqueduct in Spain, is much wondered at in these days, * upon 
three rows of pillars, one above another, cwiveying sweet 
water to every house ; but each city almost is full of such 
aqueducts. Amongst the rest ^he is eternally to be com- 
mended, that brought that new stream to the north side of 
Lcmdon at his own charge ; and Mr. Otho Nicholson, founder 
of our waterworks and elegant* conduit in Oxford. So 
much have all times attributed to this element, to be conven- 
iently provided of it ; although Galen hath taken exceptions 
at such waters, which run through leaden pipes, oh cerussam 
qwe in iis generatur, for that unctuous ceruse, which causeth 
dysenteries and fiuxes ; * yet as AJsarius Crueius of Grenna 
well answers, it is opposite to common experience. If that 
were true, most of our Italian cities, Montpelier in France, 
with infinite others, would find this inconvenience, but there 
is no such matter. For private families, in what sort they 
should furnish themselves, let them consult with P. Ores- 

foos & quadiagesinio lapide in arbem loens inde in omnes fer^ domes ducitur, 

opera arcuato perductus. Plin. 86, 15. in puteis quoque adstivo tempore frigidi»> 

1 Quasque domus Romas fiBtulas habebat sima conaerratar. * Sir Hugh Middle 

•t canales, &c. > ^^'^ ^' ^f *^^' ^°> Baronet. ^De qoaesitia med. cent 

k M^gen. cap. 15, pereg. Hier. Bellonina. fol. 854. 
' Gy| r. Kchofios delit. Hisp. Aqua prof 
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sentius, de Agrie, LlyC. 4^ Pamphilius Hirelacas and the 
rest 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of, that live in 
gravelly or sandy waters, pikes, perch, trout, gudgeon, smelts, 
flounders, &c. Hippolitus Salvianus takes exception at carp ; 
but I dare boldly say with iDubravius, it is an excellent 
meat, if it come not from ^ muddy pools, that it retain not an 
unsavoury taste. Urinacius Marinus is much commended by 
Oribasius, ^tius, and most of our late writers. 

* Crato, consiL 21, Kb. 2, censures all manner of finits, as 
subject to putrefaction, yet tolerable at some times, after meals, 
at second course, they keep down vapours, and have their 
use. Sweet fruits are best, as sweet cherries, plums, sweet 
apples, pearmains, and pippins, which Lauren tins extols, as 
having a peculiar property against this disease, and Plater 
magnifies, omnibus mocUs appropriata eonveniunt, but they 
must be corrected for their windiness ; ripe grapes are good, 
and raisins of the sun, musk-melons well corrected, and 
sparingly used. Figs are allowed, and almonds blanched^ 
Trallianus discommends figs, ^Salvianus olives and capers, 
which • others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts. 
Montanus and Mercurialis out of Avenzoar, admit peaches, 
Spears, and apples baked after meals, only corrected with 
sugar and anise-seed, or fennel-seed, and so they may be prof' 
itably taken, because they strengthen the stomach, and keep 
down vapours. The like may be said of preserved cherrifes, 
plums, marmalade of plums, quinces, &c, but not to drink 
after them. ' Pomegranates, lemons, oranges are tolerated, 
if they be not too sharp. 

• Crato will admit of no herbs, but borage, bugloss, endive, 

1 De pisclbtu lib. habent omnes in an- I. » Montanus, oondl. 24. • Pyrs 

titiis, modd non siut k csBnoso loco, quae grato snnt sapore, oocta mala, poma 

I De piso. C.2, 1. 7. Plurlmum pnestat tosto, et saccharo, Tel anisi semine con- 

ad ntilitatem et jucunditatem. Idem spersa, utiliter statim 4 prandio Tel k coe- 

Trallianufl, lib. 1, c. 16, places petrosi, et na sumi possunt, eo quod Tentriculum 

molles carne. " Etsi omnes putredioi roborent et Tapores caput petentes repri 

sunt obnoxii, ubi seoundis mencds, incep* mant. Mont. ' Punica mala auran- 

to jam priore, deTorentur, commodi succi tia coramode pennittuntur mod6 non sint 

prosuut, qui duloedine sunt pnediti. Ut austera et acida. ^ Olera omnia practei 

dulcia cerasa, poma. &c. * lib. 2, cap. boragiuem, bugloswm, intybum« fiuiieu 
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fennel, anise-seed, balm ; Callenius and Amoldus tolerate let- 
tuce, spinach, beets, &c The same Crato wiU allow no 
roots at all to be eaten. Some approve of potatoes, parsnips, 
but all corrected for wind. No raw salads ; but as Lauren- 
tius pr^jscribes, in broths ; and so Crato commends many of 
them ; or to use borage, bops, balm, steeped in their ordinary 
drink. ^ Avenzoar magnifies the juice of a pomegranate, if 
it be sweet, and especially rose-water, which he would have 
to be used in every dish, which they put in practice in those 
hot countries about Damascus, where (if we may believe the 
relations of Yertomannus) many hogsheads of rose-water 
are to be sold in the market at once, it is in so great request 
with them. 

SuBSBCT. n. — Diet rectified in Quantity, 

Man alone, saith ^Cardan, eats and drinks without ap- 
petite, and uscth all his pleasure without necessity, aninuB 
vitio, and thence come many inconveniences unto him. For 
there is no meat whatsoever, though otherwise wholesome 
and good, but if unseasonably taken, or immoderately used, 
more than the stomach can well bear, it will engender crudity, 
and do much harm. Therefore * Crato adviseth his patient 
to eat but twice* a day, and that at his set meals, by no means 
to eat without an appetite, or upon a full stomach, and to put 
seven hours' difference between dinner and supper. Which 
rule if we did observe in our colleges, it would be much 
better for our healths ; but custom, that tyrant, so prevails, 
that, contrary to all good order and rules of physic, we scarce 
admit of ^re. If after seven hours' tarrying he shall have 
no stomach, let him defer his meal, or eat very little at his 
ordinary time of repast This very counsel was given by 
Prosper Calenus to Cardinal Csesius, labouring of this dis- 
ease ; and * Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be 

Inm, anisiun, melinmn, ritari debent. par eet, et Tentricalns toleran posset, 

> Merenrlalis, pract. Med. < Lib. 2, de nocet, et cruditates generat, &o. * Ob- 

eom. Solos homo edit bibitque, ike. serrat. lib. 1. Assues at bis in dis oibof 

*GoiisU. 21, 18, si plus iogentiir quam somere, oertft semper bocft. 
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most severelj kept. GuiaDerius admits of three meals a 
day, but Montanus, consiL 23, pro Abb. Italoy ties him pre- 
cisely to two. And as he must not eat overmuch, so he may 
not absolutely &st; for as Cebus contends, Ub, 1, Jacchinusy 
15, %n 9 RhcLiisy * repletion and inanition may both do harm 
in two contrary extremes. Moreover, that which he doth eat 
must be well f chewed, and not hastily gobbled, for that 
causeth crudity and wind ; and by all means to eat no more 
than he can well digest ^ Some think (saith % Trincavellius, 
Ub, 11, cap. 29, de curand, part, hum,) the more they eat the 
more they nourish themselves.;'* eat and live, as the proverb 
is, ^ not knowing that only repairs man which is mfcU con- 
cocted, not that which is devoured.** Melancholy men most 
part have good ^ appetites, but ill digestion, and for that cause 
they must be sure to rise with an appetite ; and that which 
Socrates and Disarius the physicians in ^ Macrobius so much 
require, St Hierom enjoins Rusticus to eat and drink no 
more than will 'satisfy hunger and thirst ^Lessius, the 
Jesuit, holds twelve, thirteen, or fourteen ounces, or in our 
northern countries, sixteen at most, for all students, weaklings, 
and such as lead an idle sedentary life, of meat, bread, &c, 
a tit proportion for a whole day, and as much or little more 
of drink. Nothing pesters the body and mind sooner than 
to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate beyond all measure, as 
many do. '^ '^ By overmuch eating and continual feasts they 
stifle nature, and choke up themselves ; which, had they lived 
coarsely, or like galley slaves been tied to an oar, might have 
l^ppily prolonged many fair years.** 

A gi*eat inconvenience comes by variety of dishes, which 



* Ne plus ingentt caTendom qutoi Ten- Ub. 7, cap. 4. * M odieos et temperatoi 

trlcnlas fern potest, semperque surgat 4 cibos et cam] et animas utiUs est. < Qy- 

meosanonsatur. t Siqaidem qui son- glasticon r^. Unci» 14 yel 16 per diem 

imanstun yelociter ingerunt cibum, sufflciant, computato pane« carnatoris, 

yentriciilo laborem inferant, et flatus Tel aUis obsonHs, et totid^ Tel panlA 

maximos promoTeot, Crato. % Quidam plures unciae pot(\s. ft Idem, reg. 27. 

maxima comedere nituntur, putantes eSL Plures in domibus suis breTi tempore 

ratione se Tires refecturos; ignorantes, pascentes extinguuntnr, qui si triremi- 

non ea quse ingerunt posse Tires reflcere, bus Tincti ftiissent, aut gregario pane 

•ed qu» probd eonooquunt. i Multa paiiti, sani et incolumes in longam se »• 

appetunt, pauoa digerant. * Satumal. tern Titam prorogftaMnt. 
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causeth the precedent distemperature, ^^than which (saith 
Avicenna) nothing is worse ; to feed on diversity of meats, 
or overmuch,** Sertorius-like, in Ittcem cosnare, and as com- 
monly they do in Muscovy and Iceland, to prolong their 
meals all day long, or all night. Our northern countries 
offend especially in this, and we in this island {ampliUr 
viventes in prandiis et cosniSj as * Polydore notes,) are most 
liberal feeders, but to our own hurt • Persicos odi puer ap- 
parcUtts; '^Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and gluttony 
causeth choleric diseases : by surfeiting many perish, but he 
that dieteth himself prolongeth his life,** Ecclus. xxxviL 29, 30. 
We account it a great glory for a man to have his table daily 
furnished with variety of meats ; but hear the physician, he 
pulls thee by the ear as thou sittest, and telleth thee, ^ ^ that 
nothing can be more noxious to thy health than such variety 
and plenty.** Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that 
can use it aright, ^ ego nan summis viris comparOy sed simiU 
Kmum Deo judico^ is liker a god than a man ; for as it will 
transform a beast to a man again, so will it make a man a god. 
To preserve thine honour, health, and to avoid therefore all 
those inflations, torments, obstructions, crudities, and diseases 
that come by a full diet, the best way is to * feed sparingly 
of one or two dishes at most, to have venJtrem bene moratuMy 
as Seneca calls it, ^ ^ to choose one of many, and to feed on 
that alone,** &s Crato adviseth his patient. The same counsel 
^ Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinal Caesius, to use a moderate 
and simple diet ; and, though his table be jovially furnished 
by reason of his state and guests, yet for his own part to 
single oat some one savoury dish, and feed on it. The same 
is inculcated by * Crato, consil. 9, iL 2, to a noble personage 
affected with this grievance ; he would have his highness to 

1 Nihil deterlas qu&in direraa natrien- o. 11. ' E mtiltifl edaliis nnum elifi^, 

tia simnl ac^ungere, et comedendi tempns relictisqae cacteris, ex eo comede. ^ L 

proTogare. * Lib. 1, hisf. * Hor. ad de atra bile, implex sit cibns et non 

lib. 5, ode ult. * Cibomm rarietate et yarius ; qnod licet dignitati tute ob con 

copiSl in eadem mensa nihil nocentius Tiras difficile videatur, &c. ' Celsi 

homini ad ialutem, Fr. ValerioK, obserr. tndo tna prandeat aoila., absque ap- 

l. 2, cap. 6. 5 Tul. orat. pro M. Marcel, parata aulico, contentus sit illustrisal- 

* Nollns oibnm sumere debet, tilsi stem- mus princeps duobus tantum fercuUs. 

achus sit raouus. €k«don. lib. med. 1. 1, yinoque Rheoano si^am in mensa utalur 

VOL. n. 8 
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dine or sup alone, without all his honourable attendance and 
courdj companj, with a private friend or so, i a dish or two, 
a cup of Rhenish wine, &c. Montanus, constL 24, for a 
noble matron enjoins her one dish, and bj no means to drink 
between meals. The like, condL 229, or not to eat tiU he 
be an hungry, which rule Berengarius did most strictly ob- 
serve, as Hilbertus, Genomecengis Episc. writes in his life, 

** cui non fuit nnqnam 
Ante sitim potus, neo cibtu ante fiEunem,*' 

and which all temperate men do constantly keep. It is a 
frequent solemnity still used with us, when fiiends meet, to 
go to the alehouse or tavern, they are not sociable other- 
wise ; and if they visit one another's houses, they must both 
eat and drink. I reprehend it not, moderately used ; but to 
some men nothing can be more offensive ; they had better, I 
speak it with Saint * Ambrose, pour so much water in their 
shoes. 

It much avails likewise to keep good order in our diet, 
*^ to eat liquid things first, broths, fish, and such meats as 
are sooner corrupted in the stomach ; harder meats of diges- 
tion must come last" Crato would have the supper less than 
the dinner, which Cardan, Chntrcidict. Ub, 1, IVctct, 5, can' 
tradict. 18, disallows, and that by the authority of Galen, 7, 
art. curat, cap. 6, and for four reasons he will have the sup- 
per biggest ; I have read many treatises to this purpose, I 
know not how it may concern some few sick men, but for 
my part generally for all, I should subscribe to that custom 
of the Romans, to make a sparing dinner, and a liberal sup- 
per ; all their preparation and invitation was still at supper, 
no mention of dinner. Many reasons I could give, but when 
all is said pro and con, ^ Cardan's rule is best, to keep that 
we are accustomed unto, though it be nought, and to follow 
our disposition and appetite in some things is not amiss ; to 

1 Semper intra satietatem k mensa reoe- non ignorare qoi dbi priotw, &e., Uqnida 

dat, uno ftrculo eontentas. 4 lib. de prseoedant carninm Jura, piioes, frootoBf 

Hel. et J^anio. Mnlt6 melias in terrain &c. Ooenabreriorntprandio. *Tnei. 

vioafud Bses. * Crato. Multum refert 6, contradict. 1« Ub. 1. 
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eat sometimes of a dish which is hurtful, if we have an eztraor- 
(^arj liking to it. Alexander Severus loved hares and 
apples above all other meats, as ^ Lampridius relates in his 
life ; one pope pork, another peacock, &c. ; what harm came 
of it ? I conclude our own experience is the best physician ; 
that diet which is most propitious to one, is oflen pernicious 
to another, such is the variety of palates, humours, and tem- 
peratures, let every man observe, and be a law unto himself 
Tiberius, in ^ Tacitus, did laugh at all such, that thirty years 
of age would ask counsel of others concerning matters of 
diet; I say the same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps, shall surely find 
great ease and speedy remedy by it. It is a wonder to re- 
late that prodigious temperance of some hermits, anchorites, 
and fathers of the church ; he that shall but read their 
lives, written by Hierom, Athanasius, &c., how abstemious 
heathens have been in this kind, those Curii and Fabritii, 
those old philosophers, as Pliny records, lib. 11, Xenophon, 
Ub. 1, de viL Socrat. emperors and kings, as Nicephorus 
relates, Ecdes. hist. Ub, 18, c<xp. 8, of Mauritius, Ludovicus 
Pius, &c, and that admirable ' example of Ludovicus Cor- 
narus, a patrician of Venice, cannot but admire them. This 
have they done voluntarily and in health ; what shall these 
private men do that are visited with sickness, and neces- 
sarily * enjoined to recover, and continue their health ? It is 
a hard thing to observe a strict diet, et qui medice vivit^ 
misere vivit,* as the saying is, qiuile hoc ipsum erit vivere^ 
his si privestus fueris f as good be buried, as so much de- 
barred of his appetite ; excessit medicina mcdum^ the physic 
is more troublesome than the disease, so he complained in the 
poet, so thou thinkest ; yet he that loves himself will easily 
endure this little misery, to avoid a greater inconvenience ; 
e malis minimmn, better do this than do worse. And as 

t Super omnia quotidiumin leporem > A Lessio edit. 1614. * Bgyptii olim 

habiilt, etpomis indalsit. > Annal. 6. omnee morbos ettiabant ▼<Mnita et J«|ju- 

Hidere solebat eoB, qui post 80 aetatis an- nio. Bobemus, lib. 1, cap. 5. * '' H< 

nam, ad cognoscenda corpori ruo nozia who lives medieally lives miserably.'* 
vel ntilia, aUcc^os consilii indigerent. 
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^ TuUj holds, ^ better be a temperate old man than a lasdvi- 
oils youth." 'Tis the only sweet thing (which he adviseth) 
so to moderate ourselves, that we may have senectutem inju- 
ventute, et tnjuventtUe senectutem^ be youthful in our old age, 
staid in our youtli, discreet and temperate in both. 
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Retention and JEvctcuation rectified. 

I HAVE declared in the causes what harm costiveness hath 
done in procuring this disease ; if it be so noxious, the oppo- 
site must needs be good, or mean at least, as indeed it is, and 
to this cure necessarily required ; maximi conducit^ saith 
Montaltus, cap. 27, it very much avails. ' Altomarus, cap. 
7, " commends walking in a morning into some fair green 
pleasant fields, but by all means first by art or nature, he will 
have these ordinary excrements evacuated." Piso calls it 
Beneficium Ventris, the benefit, help or pleasure of the belly, 
for it doth much ease it. Laurentius, cap. 8, Crato, consiL 
21, /. 2, prescribes it once a day at least; where nature is 
defective, art must supply, by those lenitive electuaries, sup- 
positories, oondite prunes, turpentine clysters, as shall be 
shown. Prosper Calenus, lib, de atra bile, commends clys- 
ters in hypochondriacal melancholy, still to be used as occa- 
sion serves; 'Peter Cnemander, in a consultation of his 
pro hypochondriacoy will have his patient continually loose, 
and to that end sets down there many forms of potions and 
clysters. . Mercurialis, consil. 88, if this benefit come not of 
its own accord, prescribes * clysters in the first place; so 
doth Montanus, consil. 24, consil. 31 et 229, he commends 
turpentine to that purpose ; the same he ingeminates, consiL 

1 Cat. Blajor . Melior conditio senis yi- ^ jmideehdm, spicel. 2, de mel. Primum 

rentis ex preeflciipto artis medicse, qoam omnium operam dabis ut gingnlis diebiu 

adolescentis luxuriod. s Debet per habeu beneficium Tentiis, semper cAvexk- 

amoena exercnri, et loca yiridia, excretia do ne alvus sit diutius astricto. * SI 

prius arte vel natura alvi excrementis. nou spoute, clisteribus porgetur. 
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230, for an Italian abbot 'Tis very good to wash hb hands 
and face often, to shift his clothes, to have fair hnen about 
him, to be decently and comely attired, for scrdes vUianty 
nastiness defiles and dejects any man that is so voluntarily, 
or compelled by want, it dulleth the spirits. 

Baths are either artificial or natural, both have their 
special uses in this malady, and as ^Alexander supposeth, 
Kb. 1, cap, 16, yield as speedy a remedy as any other physic 
whatsoever, ^tius would have them daily used, asstdtta 
halneoy Tetra. 2, sect, 2, cap, 9. Gslen cracks how many 
several cures he hath performed in this kind by use of baths 
alone, and Rufus pills, moistening them which are otherwise 
dry. Rhasis makes it a principal cure, Tota cura tit in 
humectandoy to bathe and afterwards anoint with oiL Jason 
Pratensis, Laurentius, cap, 8, and Montanus set down their 
peculiar forms of artificial baths. Crato, consiL 17, lib, 2, 
commends mallows, camomile, violets, borage to.be boiled in 
it, and sometimes fair water alone, and in his following 
counsel, Balneum aquee dulcis solum scepissime profuisse 
eompertum hahemus. So doth Fuchsius, Ub, 1, cap, 33, 
Frisimelica, 2, consiL 42, in Trincavellius. Some beside 
herbs prescribe a ram's head and other things to be boiled. 
*Femelius, consiL 44, will have them used ten or twelve 
days together ; to which he must enter fasting, and so con- 
tinue in a temperate heat, and after that ft'ictions all over the 
body. Lselius ^ugubinus, consiL 142, and Christoph. bre- 
nts, in a consultation of his, hold once or twice a week 
sufficient to bathe, the • ^ water to be warm, not hot, for fear of 
sweating." Felix Plater, observ, lib, 1, for a melancholy 
lawyer, * '• will have lotions of the head still joined to these 
baths, with a lee whei'ein capital herbs ha\e been boiled.** 
' Laurentius speaks ofcbaths of milk, which I find approved 
by many others. And still after bath, the body to be anointed 

1 Balneomm qsub dtddum, siquid alt- manifestum teporein, sed qtiadam nMg' 

nd, ipsix opf tulatnr. Credo tuec dici cum eratione humectent. > Aqua non At 

iHqua jaotantia, inquit Montanus, con- calida, sed tepida, ne sudor sequatur. 

Mil. 26. 3 In quibus jcjunus diu sedeat * Lotlones capitis ex lixiTio, in quo herbaa 

9" tempore, oe sudoren* oxcitent aut eapit»l«8 coxerin^. i Cap. 8, de nulk. 
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with oil of bitter almonds, of violets, new or fresh butter, 
^ capon's grease, especially the backbone, and then lotions of 
the head, embrocations, ^bc These kinds of baths have been 
in former times much frequented, and diversely varied, and 
are still in general use in those eastern countriest The 
Romans had their public baths very sumptuous and stupend, 
as those of Antoninus and Diocletian. Plin. 36, sdith there 
were an infinite number of them in Rome, and mightily 
frequented ; some bathed seven times a day, as Cpmmodus 
the emperor is reported to have done ; usually twice a day, 
and they were after anointed with most costly ointments ; ridi 
women bathed themselves in milk, some in the milk of five 
hundred she-asses at once; we have many ruins of such 
baths found in this island, amongst those parietines and rub- 
bish of old Roman towns. Lipsius, de mag. Urh. Rom. L 8, 
e. 8, Rosinus, Scot of Antwerp, and other antiquaries, tell 
strange storjes of their baths. Gillius, L 4, cap. uU. Topofgr. 
Constant, reckons up one hundred and fifly-five public ^ baths 
in Constantinople, of fair building ; they are still ' frequented 
in that city by the Turks of all sorts, men and women, and 
all over Greece and those hot countries ; to absterge belike 
that fulsomeness oS sweat, to which they are there subject. 
^ Busbequius, in his epistles, is very copious in describing the 
manner of them, how their women go covered, a maid fol- 
lowing with a box of ointment to rub them. The richer sort 
have private baths in their houses ; the poorer go to the com- 
mon, and are generally so curious in this behalf, that they 
Mrill not eat nor drink until they have bathed, before and 
after meals some, * " and wiU not make water (but they will 
wash their hands) or go to stool." Leo Afer, L 3, makes 
mention of one hundred several baths at Fez in Aftica, most 
sumptuous, and such as have great revenues belonging to 
them. Buxtorf. cap. 14, Synagog. Jud. speaks of many 

1 Ant azangia pulli, Piao. * ThermsB oemunt, qnin aqnam seeum portent qui 

NymphoflB. ' Sandes, lib. 1, saith, that partes obscienas layeni. BoBbeqniiu, «f. 

women go twice a weok to the baths at 8. Leg. Turci». 
leaft. < Bpist. 8. ^ Nee alvum ex- 
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eeremonies amongst the Jews in itds kind; thej are veiy 
superstitious in their baths, especially women. 

Natural baths are praised by some, discommended by oth- 
ers ; but it is in a diverse respect * Marcus, de Oddis in 
Hip. affect, consulted about baths, condemns them for . the 
heat of the liver, because they dry too fast ; and yet by and 
by, ^in another cx>unsel for the same disease, he approves 
them because they cleanse by reason of the sulphur, and 
would have their water to be drunk. Areteus, c. 7, com- 
mends alum baths above the rest ; and ' Mercurialis, consiL 
88, those of Lucca in that hypochondriacal passion. ^' He 
would have his patient tarry there fifteen days together, and 
drink the water of them, and to be bucketed, or have the 
water poured on his head." John Baptista, Sylvaticus cont. 
64y commends all the baths in Italy, and drinking of their 
water, whether they be iron, alum, sulphur ; so doth * Her- 
cules de Saxoni^ But in that they cause sweat and dry 
so much, he confines himself to hypochondriacal melancholy 
alone, excepting that of the head and the other. Trincavel- 
lius, consiL 14, lib. 1, prefers those *Porrectan baths before 
the rest, because of the mixture of brass, iron, alum, and, 
consiL 35, L 3, for a melancholy lawyer, and, consiL 36, in 
that hypochondriacal passion, the 'baths of Aquaria, and, 36 
consiL the drinking of them. Frisimelica, consulted amongst 
the rest in Trincavellius, consiL 42, lib. 2, prefers the waters 
of ' Apona before all artificial baths whatsoever in this dis- 
ease, and would have one nine years affected with hypochon- 
driacal passions fly to them as to a ® holy anchor. Of the 
same mind is Trincavellius himself there, and yet both put a 
hot liver in the same party for a cause, and send him to the 
waters of St. Helen, which are much hotter.. Montanus, 

1 Hildeshdm, spicel. 2, de mel. Hypo- SAqusePorrectanae. Aquae Aquarin. 

eon. d nou adesaet jecoHs caliditas, Ther- 7 Ad aquas Aponenses velut ad sacram 

mas laudarem, et si non nimia humoris anchoram confugiat. ^Joh. Baubinus, 

ez^ccatio esset metuenda. > Fol. 141. li. 3, c. 14, hist, admir. Fontis Bollensis 

"Thennas Lucenses adeat, ibique aquas in ducat. Wittemberg laudat aquas Bol' 

^ns per 15 dies potet, et calidarum aqua- lenses ad melancholicos morbosj moero* 

rum s^Iicidiis trim caput turn ventricu- rem, &sdnationem, aliaque animi pathe 

lum de more subjioiat. * In panth. mata 
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consiL 230, magnifies the * Chalderinian baths, and, comil 237 
et 239, he exhorteth to the same, but with this caution, ' ^ that 
the liver be outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be 
not overheated.** But these baths must be warily frequented 
by melancholy persons, or if used, to such as are very cold 
of themselves, for as Grabelius concludes of all Dutch baths, 
and especially of those of Baden, " they are good for all cold 
diseases, • nought for choleric, hot and dry, and all infirmities 
proceeding of choler, inflammations of the spleen and liver." 
Our English baths, as they are hot, must needs incur the 
same censure ; but D. Turner of old, and D. Jones have 
written at large of them. Of cold baths I find little or no 
mention in any physician, some speak against them ; * Cardan 
alone out of Agathinus " commends bathing in fresh rivers 
and cold waters, and adviseth all such as mean to live long to 
use it, for it agrees with all ages and complexions, and is most 
profitable for hot temperatures." As for sweating, urine, 
bloodletting by haemrods, or otherwise, I shall elsewhere 
more opportunely speak of them. 

Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a cause, or in defect ; 
80 moderately used to some parties an only help, a present 
remedy. Peter Forestus calls it apttsstmum remedium, a 
most apposite remedy, '"remitting anger, and reason, that 
was otherwise bound.*' Avicenna, Fen, 8, 20, Oribasius, 
med, collect, lib. 6, cap, 37, contend out of Rufus and others, 
' ** that many madmen, melancholy, and labouring of the fall- 
ing-sickness, have been cured by this alone.** Montaltuf?, cap, 
27, de melon, will have it drive away sorrow, and all illusions 
of the brain, to purge the heart and brain from ill smokes 
and vapours that offend them ; ^ " and if it be omitted,*' as 
Valescus supposeth, " it makes the mind sad, the body dull 
and heavy.** Many other inconveniences are reckoned up by 

1 Balnea Chalderlna. < Hepar ex- bent, ntilli aetati cum dt ineongma, cal- 

ierne nngatur ne caleflat. > Nocent idis imprimis ntilis. i Solvit Venui 

calidis et sIcciA, cholericis, et omnibus rationis vim impeditam. ingentes iras n- 

iiiorbis ex cholera, hepatis, splenisque mittit. &c. ^ M uIU comidales, melau* 

alfectionibus. < Lib. de aqua. Qui cholici, insani. hujus usn solo aanatL 

breve hoc vitae curriculum capiunt sani f Si omittatur coitus, oontristat^et plurl 

tran^igere, frigidis aqnis stepe lavare de- mum gravat corpus et animum. 
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Mercatus, and by Rodericus k Castro, in their tracts de md" 
ancholin virginum et monialium ; oh seminis retenUonem stevi^ 
unt scepe moniales et virffines, but as Platerus adds, si nubanty 
sanantur, they rave single, and pine away, much discontent, 
but marriage mends all. Marcellus Donatus, lib, 2, med, hist, 
cap. 1, tells a story to confirm this out of Alexander Bene- 
dictus, of a maid that was mad, ob menses inhibitos, cum in 
officinam meritoriam incidisset, a quindecim viris eddem nocte 
compressa, mensium largo projlumo, qitod pluribtis annis ante 
canstiteraty non sine magno pudore mane menti restituia dis' 
cessit. But this must be warily understood, for as Amoldus 
objects, lib. 1, breviar, 18 cap. Quid coitus ad melancholicum 
succum f What affinity have these two ? * " except it be 
manifest that superabundance of seed, or fulness of blood be 
a cause, or that love, or an extraordinary desire of Venus, 
have gone before," or that as Lod. Mercatus excepts, they be 
very fiatuous, and have been otherwise accustomed unto it, 
Montaltus, cap. 27, will not allow of moderate Venus to such 
as have the gout, paJsy, epilepsy, melancholy, except they be 
very lusty, and full of blood. * Lodovicus Antonius, Ub. med. 
misceL in his chapter of Venus, forbids it utterly to all wres- 
tlers, ditchers, labouring men, &c. • Ficinus and * Marsilius 
Cognatus put Venus one of the five mortal enemies of a stu- 
dent: "it consjumes the spirits, and weakeneth the brain." 
Halyabbas the Arabian, 5 Theor. cap. 36, and Jason Pra- 
tensis make it the fountain of most diseases, * " but most per- 
nicious to them who are cold and dry ; " a melancholy man 
must not meddle with it, but in some cases. Plutarch in his 
book de san. tuend. accounts of it as one of the three princi- 
pal signs and preservers of health, temperance in this kind : 
• " to rise with an appetite, to be ready to work, and abstain 
from venery," iria saluberrima, are three most healthful 

i Nisi certo constet nimiun semen hibitum. ' De sanit. tuend. lib. 1. 

ant sangniioAm causam esse, ant amor * Lib. 1, ca. 7, exhaurit enim spiritus an- 

pnecesserit, Hut, Ste. 2 Athletis, imumque debilitat. 6 Frigidis et siccis 

Arthritiois, podagrieis nooet, nee oppor- corpoiibus inimicissima. < Vesci intra 

cana prodest, nisi fortibus et qui multo satietatem, impigrum esse ad laborem. 

sanguine abundant. Idem Scaliger, ex- vitale semen conserrare. 
ere. 209. Turds ideo luctatoribus pro- 
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ga. We see their opposiles how pernidoua they are to 
kind, as to all other creatures they bring death, and many 
I diseases : LnniodicU h'evii e*t tetat el rara setitclut. 
Itolle gives instance in sparrows, which are parum vivacet 
ilaciiatem, * short-liTed because of their aalacity, which is 
' frequent, as Scoppius in Priapiis will better inform you. 
extremes being both bad, *the medium is to be kept, 
ih cannot easily be determined. Some are l>etter able to 
tin, such as are hot and moist, phle^^natic, as Hippocrates 
luateth, some strong and lusty, well fed like * Hercules, 
iculua the emperor, lusty Laurence, * prottifmlum fcemina 
talitut the empress, that by philters, and such kind of laa- 
>us meats, use all means to * enable tbemselres ; and brag 
\ in the end, emfodi muUa» enim, occidi vero paueat per 
rem vidiiti, as that Spanish ^ Celestina merrily said ; oth- 
impotent, of a cold and dry constitution, cannot sustain 
e gymnics without great hurt done to (heir own bodies, 
rhicb number (though they be very prone to it) are 
uicholy men for the most part. 
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Aw- retailed. With a Di^reitum of the Air. 
% a long-winged hawk, when he is first whistled off tlie 
mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a drcuit 
ie air, still soaring higher and higher till he be come to 
fiill pitch, and in the end, when the game is sprung, 
es down amain, and stoops upon a sudden j so will I, 
ng now come i^ last into these ample fields of air, wherein 
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I may freelj expatiate and exercise myself for my recrea* 
tion, awhile rove, wander round about the world, mount aloft 
to those ethereid orbs and celestial spheres, and so descend to 
my former elements again. In which progress I will first see 
whether that relation of the friar of * Oxford be true, con- 
cerning those northern parts under the Pole (if I meet obit^ 
with the wandering Jew, EHas Artifex, or Lucian's Icaroine' 
nippus, they shall be my guides) whether there be such 
4 Euripes, and a great rock of loadstones, which may cause 
^e needle in the compass still to bend that way, and what 
should be the true cause of the variation of the compass, ^ is 
it a magnetical rock, or the pole-star, as Cardan will; or 
some other star in the bear, as Marsilius Ficinus ; or a mag 
netical meridian, as Maurolicus ; Vel situs in vend terra^ as 
Agricola ; or the nearness of the next continent, as Cabeus 
will ; or some other cause, as Scaliger, Gortesius, Gonimbri- 
censes, Peregrinus contend ; why at the Azores it looks di- 
rectly north, otherwise not ? In the Mediterranean or Levant 
(as some observe) it varies 7 grad. by and by 12, and then 
22. In the Baltic Seas, near Basceburg in Finland, the nee- 
dle runs round, if any ships come that way, though * Martin 
Ridley write otherwise, that the needle near the Pole will 
hardly be forced from his direction. Tis fit to be inquired 
whether certain rules may be made of it, as 11 grctd, Lond. 
variat alibi 36, &c, and that which is more prodigious, the 
variation varies in the same place, now taken accurately, 'tis 
so much after a few years quite altered from that it was ; till 
we have better intelligence, let our Dr. Gilbert, and Nicholas 
* Cabeus the Jesuit, that have both written great volumes of 
this subject, satisfy these inquisitors. Whether the sea be 
open and navigable by the Pole arctic, and which is the like- 
liest way, that of Bartison the Hollander, under the Pole 
itself, which for some reasons I hold best; or by Fretum 

1 Nioh. de Lymia, cfted bj Mereator In 28, tn his Treatise of Magrnetle Bodle*. 

hto map. * Mons Sloto. Some caU 11 « Lege, Ub. 1, cap. 23 et 24, de magnetla* 

tbe highest hill in the world, next Ttone- phlloaophia, et Ub. 8, cap. 4. 
riflb in the Oanaries. lAt. 81. s^Cap. 
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Davis, or Nova Zembla. Whether * Hudson's discovery l>e 
true of a new found ocean, any likelihood of Button's Bay 
in fifty degrees, Hubberd's Hope in sixty, that of ut tiAro, 
near Sir Thomas Roe's welcome in Northwest Fox, being 
that the sea ebbs and Hows constantly there fifteen foot in 
twelve hours, as our ^ new cards inform us that California is 
not a cape, but an island, and the west winds make the neap 
tides equal to the spring, or that there be any probability to 
pass by the straits of Anian to China, by the promontory of 
Tabin. If there be, I shall soon perceive whether • Marcus 
Polus the Venetian's narration be true or false, of that great 
city of Quinsay and Cambalu ; whether there be any such 
\ places, or that as ^ Matth. Riccius the Jesuit hath written, 

China and Cataia be all one, the great Cham of Tartary, and 
the king of China be the same ; Xuntain and Quinsay, and 
the city of Cambalu be that new Peking, or such a wall 400 
leagues long to part China from Tartary ; whether * Presby- 
ter John be in Asia or Africa ; M. Polus Yenetus puts him 
in Asia, ' the most received opinion is, that he is emperor of 
the Abyssines, which of old was Ethiopia, now Nubia, under 
the equator in Africa. Whether ^ Guinea be an island or 
part of the continent, or that hungry ® Spaniard's discovery 
of Terra AustraUs Incognita^ or Magelianicd, be as true as 
that of Mercurius Britanmus, or his of Utopia^ or his of 
lAieinia. And yet in likelihood it may be so, for without all 
question it being extended fix)m the tropic of Capricorn to 
the circle Antarctic, and lying as it doth in the temperate zone, 
cannot choose but yield in time some flourishing kingdoms to 
succeeding ages, as America did unto the Spaniards. Shouten 
and Le Meir have done well in the discovery of the Straits 
of Magellan, in finding a more convenient passage to Mare 
pacificum ; methinks some of our modem argonauts should 
prosecute the rest. As I go by Madagascar, I would see 

i 1612. s M. Brigs his map, and Ada Presb. Job. meminit, lib. 2, cap. 80. 

Northwest Fox. < lib. 2, oa. 64, de • AllnaresiaB et alii. 7 Lat. 10, Or. 

Qob. ciTltat. Quinsay, et cap. 10, de Aust ^ Ferdinando de Quir. Anne 

Cambalu. < Lib. 4, ezped. ad Sinas, 1612 
oa. 8, et lib. 5, c. 18. & M. Polus in 
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that great bird ^ ruck, that can carry a man and horse jt an 
elephant, with that Arabian phoenix described by ^Adrico- 
mius ; see the pelicans of Egypt, those Scythian gryphes in 
Asia; and afterwards in Africa examine the fountains of 
Nilus, whether Herodotus, • Seneca, Plin. Uh. 5, cap. 9, 
Strabo, lib. 5, give a true cause of his annual flowing, ^ Pa- 
gaphetta discourse rightly of it, or of Niger and Senegal ; 
examine Cardan, * Scaliger's reasons, and the rest Is it from 
those Etesian winds, or melting of snow in the mountains 
under the equator (for Jordan yearly overflows when the 
snow melts in Mount Libanus), or from those great dropping 
perpetual showers which are so frequent to the inhabitants 
within the tropics, when the sun is vertical, and cause such 
vast inundations in Senegal, Maragnan, Oronoco and the rest 
of those great rivers in Zona Torrida, which have all com- 
monly the same passions at set times ; and by good husbandry 
and policy hereafter no doubt may come to be as populous, 
as well tilled, as fruitfiil, as Egypt itself or Cauchinthina? I 
would observe all those motions of the sea, and fit)m what 
cause they proceed, from the moon (as the vulgar hold) or 
earth's motion, which Gralileus, in the fourth dialogue of his 
system of the world, so eagerly proves, and firmly demon- 
strates ; or winds, as • some will. Why in that quiet ocean 
of Zur, in mari pacifico, it is scarce perceived, in our British 
seas most violent, in the Mediterranean and Red Sea so ve- 
hement, irregular, and diverse? Why the current in that 
Atlantic Ocean should still be in some places from, in some 
again towards the north, and why they come sooner than go ? 
and so from Moabar to Madagascar in that Indian Ocean, the 
merchants come in three weeks, as ^ Scaliger discusseth, they 
return scarce in three months, with the same or like winds ; 
the continual current is from east to west. Whether Mount 

1 Alanun penn» continent in lon^tu- Bern. Teleeina, lib. de marl. ^ Bxercit. 

dine 12 paasuB, elephantem in sublime 62. de maris motn cansse InveetigaDdsB : 

toUere potest. Polos, 1. 8, c. 40. > Lib. primia redprocationis, seonnda Tsxietatis^ 

2, Descript. term sanctn. > Natur. tertiaoeleritatis, qnartaoessationis, quin- 

oonst. lib. 4, cap. 2. ^ Lib. de reg. ta prirationis, raxta contrarietatis- Pa 

Congo. ft Bxercit. 47. • See M. Car- tridus saith 62 miles in height, 
penter^s Geography, lib. 2, cap. 6, et 
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Athos, PelioQ, Olympus, Ossa, Caucasus, Atlas, be so high 
as Plinj, Solmus, Mela relate, above douds, meteors, vM n$c 
aurm nee venti gpirarU (insomuch that thej th^t ascend die 
suddenly very often, the air is so subtile), 1250 paces h^h, 
according to that measure of Dioearchns, or seventy-ei^it 
miles perpendicularly high, as Jacobus Mazcmius, see. 3 et ^ 
expounding that place of Aristotle about Caucasus; and as 
^ Blancanus the Jesuit contends out of Clavius and Nonius 
demonstrations de Orepusctdie ; or rather thirty-two stadiums, 
as the most received opinion is; or four miles, which the 
height of no mountain doth perpendicularly exceed, and is 
equal to the greatest depths of the sea, which is, as Scalig^ 
holds, 1580 paces, Exerc. 38, others 100 paces. I would see 
those inner parts of America, whether there be any such 
great city of Manoa, or Eldorado, in that golden empire, 
where the highways are as much beaten (one repents) as 
between Madrid and Yalladolid in Spain ; or any such Ama*' 
xons as he relates, or gigantic Patagones in Chica; with that 
miraculous mountain ' Ybouyapab in the Northern Brazil, 
ev^usjugum stemttur in amomisstmcnn pUmitiem, 4^., or that 
of Pariacacca so high elevated in Peru. ' The pike of Ten- 
eriffe how high it is ? seventy miles, or fifty as Patridus 
holds, or nine as Snellius demonstrates in his Eratosthenes ; 
see that strange ^ Cirknickzerksey lake in Camiola, whose 
waters gush so fast out of the ground, that they wiU overtake 
a swift horseman, and by and by with as iilcredible celerity 
are supped up ; which Lazius and Wemerus make an argu- 
ment of the Argonauts sailing under ground. And that vast 
den or bold called ^ Esmellen in Muscovia, qwe visitur hot' 
rendo hicUUj S^c, which if anything casually Mi in, makes 
such a roaring noise, that no thunder, or ordnance, or w^like 
engine can make the like ; such another is Gilberts Cave in 

Lapland, with many the like. I would examine the Caspian 

') 

iLib. deezplicatlonelocorainMathflin. erumpQut et absorbentur, ut ezpe^itf 

Aristot. SLaet. lib. 17, cap. 18, de- equiti aditum intercladant. iBoiaaaf 

tcript. occid. Ind. > Luge alii Tocant. das de Ma^ cap. de PUapQl. 
* Oeor. Wemeros. Aquae tonta celeritate 
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Sea, and see where and how it exonerates itself^ after it 
hath taken in Volga, Jaxares, Oxus, and those great rivers ; 
at the mouth of Oby, or where ? What vent the Mexican 
lake hath, the Titicacan in Peru, or that circular pool in the 
vale of Terapeia, of which Aoosta, L 3, c. 16, hot in a cold 
countrj, the spring of which boils up in the middle twenty 
foot square, and hath no vent but exhalation ; and that of 
Mare mortuum in Palestine, of Thrasjmene, at Peruzium in 
Italy; the Mediterranean itself. For from the ocean, at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, there is a perpetual current into the 
Levant, and so likewise by the Thracian Bosphorus out of the 
Euxine or Black Sea, besides all those great rivers of Mile, 
Po, Rhone, &c., how is this water consumed, by the sun or 
otherwise ? I would find out with Trajan the fountains of 
Danube, of Ganges, Oxus, see those Egyptian pyramids, 
Trajan's bridge, Grotto de SybiUcL, LucuUus's fish-ponds, the 
temple of Nidrose, &c And, if I could, observe what be- 
comes of swallows, storks, cranes, cuckoos, nightingales, red- 
starts, and many other kind of singing birds, waterfowls, 
hawks, <&c., some of them are only se^n in summer, some in 
winter; some are observed in the ^snow, and at no other 
times, each having their seasons. In winter not a bird is in 
Muscovy to be found, but at the spring in an instant the 
woods and hedges are full of them, saith ^ Herberstein ; how 
comes it to pass ? Do they gleep in winter, Kke Gesner's Al- 
pine mice; or do they lie hid (as 'Olaus affirms) "in the 
bottom of lakes and rivers, spirUum conttnentes f often so 
found by fishermen in Poland and Scandia, two together, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing ; and when the spring comes 
they revive again, or if they be brought into a stove, or to 
the fireside." Or do they follow the sun, as Peter Martyr, 
leffot. Bdbylonica, I. 2, manifestly convicts, out of his own 
knowledge ; for when he was ambassador in Egypt, he saw 

i In CMupis Lorioen. soinm Tisuntur in strepnnt eomm eantilenis. Mnsooril 

nive, et nbinam vere, SBState, antumno comment. ^ Immergnnt se flnminlbiis 

w ooeultant. Hennee, Polit. 1. 1, Jul. laeubusque per hyemem totam, Ibc. 
BeUiu. s Statim ineante vere qylTn 
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swallows, Spanish kitea, 'and many snch other European 
9, in December and January rerj familiarly flying, and 
;reat abundance, about Alexandria, vhi forida tunc ar- 
I ac viridaria. Or lie they hid in caves, rocka, and hol- 
trees, as most think, in deep tin-minea or sea-cliSs, as 
■- Carew gives out ? I conclude of them all, for my part, 
Munster doth of cranes and storks ; whence they come, 
her they go, incompertttm adhue, as yet we know no(^ 
see them here, some in anmmer, some in winter ; " their 
ing and going is sure in the night ; in the plains of Asia 
:h he) the storks meet on such a set day, he that eomes 
is torn in pieces, and so they get them gone." Many 
3ge places, Isthmi, Euripi, Chersonesi, creeks, havens, 
nontories, straits, lakes, baths, rocks, mountains, places, 
fields, where cities have been ruined or swallowed, bat- 
Ibught, creatures, sea-monsters, remora, &c., minerals, 
itals, Zoophjrtes were fit to be considered in such an ex- 
tion, and amongst the rest that of ' Herberslein his Tartar 
J, ' Hector Boethins's goose-bearing tree in the ijrchards, to 
Ji Cardan, Uh. 7, e&p, 36, de rerum varietal, subscribes ; 
irtomannus's wonderAil palm, that ^ fly in Hispaniola, that 
es like a torch in the night, that one may well see to 
e ; those spherical atones in Cuba which nature hath so 
e, and those like birds, beasts, fishes, crowns, swords, 
3, pots, &c, usually found in the metal mines in Saxony 
it Mansfield, and in Poland near Kokow and Fallukie, 
Munster and others relate. Many rare creatures and 
jities each part of the world affords ; amongst the rest, I 
Id know for a certain whether there be any such men, as 



iBcertodlAccnffTtfifiDt h^ hju 
og. 1,4, e. 120, • Cominaal. 
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Leo Suavius, in his comment on Paracelsus de sanit tuencL 
and * Gaguinus records in his description of Muscovy, " that 
in Lucomoria, a province in Russia, lie fast asleep as dead all 
winter, from the 27th of November, like frogs and swallows, 
benumbed with cold, but about the 24th of April in the spring 
they revive again, and go about their business." I would 
examine that demonstration of Alexander Piccolomineus, 
whether the earth's superficies be bigger than the sea's ; or 
that of Archimedes be true, the superficies of all water is 
even ? Search the depth, and see that variety of sea-mon- 
sters and fishes, mermaids, sea-men, horses, &c., which it 
affords. Or whether that be true which Jordanus Brunus 
scoffs at, that if God did not detain it, the sea would overflow 
the earth by reason of his higher site, and which Josephus 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his interpretation on those mathe- 
matical places of Aristotle, foolishly fears, and in a just tract 
proves by many circumstances, that in time the sea will 
waste away the land, and all the globe of the earth shall be 
covered with waters; risum teneatis, amictf what the sea 
takes away in one place it adds in another. Methinks he 
might rather suspect the sea should in time be filled by land, 
trees grow up, carcasses, &c, that all-devouring fire, omnia 
devorans et consutnens, will sooner cover and dry up the vast 
ocean with sand and ashes. I would examine the true seat 
of that terrestrial ^paradise, and where Ophir was whence 
Solomon did fetch his gold ; from Peruana, which some sup- 
pose, or that Aurea Chersonesus, as Dominicus Niger, Arias 
Montanus, Goropius, and others will. I would censure all 
Pliny's, Solinus's, Strabo's, Sir John Mandeville's, Olaus Mag- 
nus's, Marcus Polus's lies, correct those errors in navigation, 
reform cosmographical charts, and rectify longitudes, if it 
were possible ; not by the compass, as some dream, with Mark 
Ridley in his treatise of magnetical bodies, cap. 43, for as 
Cabeus, magnet, philos. lib. 3, cap. 4, fully resolves, there is 

1 Ut Solent hirundinea et ranse praB * Vid. Pererium in Oen. Cor. it Lapide, et 
Mgorts magnitndine mori, et postea re- alios, 
lennte vere 24. Aprilis reviviscere. 

VOL. II. 9 
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no hope thence, yet I would obsenre some better means to 
dnd them out 

I would have a convenient place to go down wi& Orpheus, 
Ulysses, Hercules, * Lucian's Menippus, at St. Patrick's pur- 
gatory, at Trophonius's den, Heda in Iceland, ^tna in Sicily, 
to descend and see what is done in the bowels of the earth ; 
do stones and metals grow there still ? how come fir-trees to 
be ^digged out from tops of hills, as in our mosses, and 
marshes all over Europe? How come they to dig up fish 
bones, shells, beams, iron-works, many fathoms under ground, 
and anchors in mountains far remote from all seas ? ' Anno 
1460 at Berne in Switzerland 50 fathom deep, a ship was 
digged out of a mountain, where they got metal ore, in which 
were 48 carcasses of men, with other merchandise. Thai 
such things are ordinarily found in tops of hills, Aristode in- 
sinuates in his meteors, ^ Pomponius Mela in his first boc^ 
c de Numidia^ and &miliarly in the Alps, saith ^ Blancanus 
the Jesuity the like is to be seen ; came this from earthquakes, 
or from Noah's flood, as Christians suppose, or is there a 
vicissitude of sea and land, as Anaximenes held of old, the 
mountains of Thessaly would become seas, and seas again 
mountains ? The whole world belike should be new moulded, 
when it seemed good to those all-commanding powers, and 
turned inside out, as we do haycocks in harvest, top to bot- 
tom, or bottom to top ; or as we turn apples to \h<& fire, move 
the world upon his centre ; that which is under the poles now, 
should be translated to the equinoctial, and that which is 
under the torrid zone to the circle arctic and antarctic another 
while, and so be redprocally warmed by die sun ; or if die 
worlds be infinite, and every fixed star a sun, with his com- 
passing planets (as Brunus and Campanella conclude) cast 
three or four worlds into one ; or eUe of one world make 
three or four new, as it shall seem to them best To proceed, 

1 In Neoyomantia, Tom. 2. * Fracas- reperta est, in qua quadraglnta oeto ea- 

torins. Jib. de simp. QeorgiuB Memla, lib. davera inerant, anehonSf &o. « PlsoM 

de mem. Julius Billius, &c. 8 Sim- et oonohsB in montibus reperinntiir. 

leruB, Ortelius, Brachiis centum sub terra 6 lib.^de locis Mathemat Aristot. 
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if the (iarth be 21,500 miles in ^ oompass, its diameter is 
7000 from us to oar antipodes, and what shall be com 
prehended in all that space ? What is the centre of the 
earth? is it pure element only, as Aristotle decrees, in- 
habited (as ^ Paracelsus thinks) with creatures, whose chaos 
is the earth ; or with fairies, as the woods and waters (accord- 
ing to him) are with nymphs, or as the air, with spirits? 
Dionisiodorus, a mathematician in ' Pliny, that sent a letter 
(xd superos after be was dead, from the centre of the earth 
to signify what distance the same centre was from the super* 
^ficies of the same, viz : 42,000 stadiums, might have done 
well to have satisfied all these doubts* Or is it the place of 
hell, as Virgil in his ^neides, Plato, Lucian, Dante, and 
others poetically desmbe it, and as many of our divines 
think ? In good earnest, Anthony Rusca, one of the society 
of that Ambrosian College, in Milan, in his great volume de 
InfemOj lib. 1, cap. 47, is stiff in this tenet, 'tis a corporeal 
fire tow, cap. 5, ^ 2, as he there disputes. "Whatsoever 
philosophers write (saith ^ Surius), there be certain mouths 
of hell, and places appointed for the punishment of men's 
souk, as at Heda in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead men 
are familiarly seen, and sometimes talk with the living ; God 
would have such visible places, that mortal men might be 
certainly informed that there be such punishments after 
death, and learn hence to fear God." Kranzius, Dan. hist* 
Kb. 2, cap. 24, subscribes to this opinicm of Surius, so doth 
Colerus, cap. 12, Ub. de immortal, aninuje, (out of the author- 
ity belike of St. Gregory, Durand, and the rest of the school- 
men, who derive as much from ^tna in Sicily, Lipari, Hiera, 
and those sulphureous vulcanian islands,) making Terra del 
Fuego, and those frequent volcanoes in America, of which 
Acasta, lib. 3, cap. 24, that fearM Mount Hecklebirg in Nor- 

1 Or plain, as pHtridos holds, which Qtiicqaid dicant Philosophi, qnsedam 

AostiD, Lactantia8, and some others, sunt Tartar! ostia, et looa pnntendis ani- 

held of old as round as a trencher, mis destini^ nt Heola mons, &o., ubi 

s Ti. de SQlphia et PIgmels, they penetrate mortuonim spiritus visantur, &c., Toluit 

the earth as we do the air * lib. 2, Dens extaretalia looa, at diacaatmortales 
c. 112. 4 Commentar ad annom 1587. 
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way, an especial argument to prove it, * " where lamentable 
Bcreeches and bowlings are continuallj beard, wbicb strike a 
terror to tbe auditors ; fiery cbariots are commonly seen to 
bring in tbe souls of men in tbe likeness of crows, and devils 
ordinarily go in and out." Sucb anotber proof is tbat place 
near tbe Pyramids in Egypt, by Cairo, as well to confirm 
tbis as tbe resurrection, mentioned by * Kommannus, mtrac. 
mort, lib. 1, cc^. 38, Camerarius, oper, sue, cap, 37, Breden- 
bacbius, pereg. ter, sanct and some otbers, ^ wbere once a 
year dead bodies arise about Marcb, and walk, after awbile 
bide tbemselves again ; thousands of people come yearly to 
see tbem." But these and sucb like testimonies otbers reject, 
as fables, illusions of spirits, and they will have no sucb local 
known place, more than Styx or Pblegetbon, Pluto's court, 
or tbat poetical Infemus, wbere Horaer*8 soul was seen hang- 
ing on a tree, &c., to which they ferried over in Charon's boat, 
or went down at Hermione in Greece, compendiaria ad in- 
feros vioj which is the shortest cut, quia nullum a mortuis 
naulum eo loci exposcunt (saith * Gerbelius), and besides there 
were no fees to be paid. Well then, is it hell, or purgatory, 
OS Bellarmine ; or lAmhus patrumj as Galludus will, and as 
Rusca will, (for they have made maps of it,) ^ or Ignatius 
parlour ? Virgil, sometime bishop of Saltburg (as Aventinus, 
Anno 745, relates,) by Bonifacius bishop of Mentz was there- 
fore called in question, because be held antipodes (which they 
made a doubt whether Christ died for), and so by that means 
took away the seat of bell, or so contracted it, tbat it could 
bear no proportion to heaven, and contradicted that opinion 
of Austin, Basil, Lactantius, that held tbe earth round as a 
trencher (whom Acosta and common experience more largely 
confute), but not as a ball ; and Jerusalem where Christ died 
tbe middle of it ; or Delos, as tbe fabulous Greeks feigned ; 
because when Jupiter let two eagles loose, to fly from the 

1 XTbi miflerabDes c^ulantliiin Tooes an- rarsos nib terrain m abfloondnnt. &e. 

dinntor, qui anditorlbas horrorem in- > DcMcrlpt. Qneo. Ub. 6, de retop 

cntlnnt hand Tulgarem, &o. * Ex < ConolaTO I|innatil. 
Mpnbhrii appaix)nt meiiM Martlo, et 
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world's ends east and west, they met at Delos. But that 
scruple of Bonifacius is now quite taken awaj by our latter 
divines ; Franciscus Ribera, in capw 14, ApocaHyps. will have 
hell a material and local fire in the centre of the earth, 200 
Italian miles in diameter, as he defines it out of those words, 

JExivtt sangms de terrd -per stadia miUe sexeenta^ S^e. 

But Lessius, Uh. 13, efe morihus divinisy cap. 24, wiH have this 
local hell far less, one Dutch mile in diameter, all filled with 
fire and brimstone ; because, as he there demonstrates, that 
space, cubically multiplied, will make a sphere able to hold 
eight hundred thousand millions of damned bodies (allowing 
each body six foot square) which will abundantly sufiice; 
Gum certum sit, inquit^ factd sitbdttetione, non Jutwros ceniies 
fniUe miUiones damnandorwn. But if it be no material fire, 
(as Sco-Thomas, Bonaventure, Sondnas, Yosdus, and others 
argue,) it may be there or elsewhere, as Keckerman disputes, 
System. TheoL for sure somewhere it is, eertwn est aUcubi^ 
etsi definitus circtdus non assignetur. I will end the contro- 
versy in * Austin's words, " Better doubt of things concealed, 
than to contend about uncertainties, where Abraham's bosom 
is, and hell fire ; " ^ Vix a mansn^is, d contentiosis nunquam 
invenitur; scarce the meek, the contentious shall never find. 
If it be solid earth, 'tis the fountain of metab, waters, which 
by his innate temper turns air into water, which springs up 
in several chinks, to moisten the earth's superficies, and that 
in a tenfold proportion, (as Aristotle holds,) or else these foun- 
tains come directly from the sea, by * secret passages, and so 
made fresh again, by running through the bowels of the earth ; 
and are either thick, thin, hot, cold, as the matter w minerals 
are by which they pass ; or as Peter Martyr, Ocean. Decad. 
Wk 9, and some others hold, from ^abundance of rain that 
falls, or from that ambient heat and cold, which alters that 
inward heat, and so per consequent the generation of waters. 

1 IMias dabitaie de ooeoltis, qoam lit- as in all likelihood the Caspian Sea 

igare de incertiSf nbi flamma inromi, &e. vents itself into the Euxine or ocean. 

I See Dr. Baynolds praeleet. 56. in Apoc. ^ Seneca, gujest. lib. eap. 8, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8| 

* As they come from the sea, so they re- 9, 10, 11, 12, de causis aquarum perpe^ 

tam to the sea again by secret passages, uis. 
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Or else it may be full of wind, or a sulphureous kinate fire, 
as our meteorologists inform us, which sometimes breaking 
out, causeth those horrible eaithquakes, which are so frequent 
in these days in Japan, China, and oftentimes swallow up 
whole cities. Let Lucian's Menippus consult with or ask of 
Tiresias, if you will not believe philosophers, he shall clear 
all your doubts when he makes a second voyage. 

In the mean time let us consider of that which is svb dio^ 
and find out a true cause, if it be possible, of such accidents, 
meteors, alterations, as happen above ground. Whence pro- 
ceed that variety of manners, and a distinct character (as 
it were) to several nations ? Some are wise, subtle, witiy ; 
others dull, sad, and heavy ; some big, some little, as Tully 
de Fato, Plato in Timaeo, Vegetius and Bodine prove at 
large, method, cap, 5, some soft, and some hardy, barbarous, 
civil, black, dun, white, is it from the air, from <Jie soil, influ- 
ence of stars, or scHne other secret cause ? Why doth Africa 
breed so many venomous beasts, Ireland none? Athens 
owls, Crete none ? * Why hadi Daulis and Thebes no swal- 
lows (so Pausanias informeth us) as well as the rest of 
Greece, ^Ithaca no hares, Pontus asses, Scythia svmie? 
whence comes this variety of complexions, colours, plants, 
birds, beasts, • metals, peculiar almost to every place ? Why 
so many thousand strange birds and beasts proper to America 
alone, as Aoosta demands, lib* 4, cap. 36, were they created 
in the six days, or ever in Noah's ark ? if there, why are 
they not dispersed and found in other countries? It is a 
thing (saith he) hath long held me in suspense ; no Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew ever heard of them before, and yet as difler- 
ing from our European animals, as an egg and a chestnut ; 
and which is more, kine, horses, sheep, <&c., till the Spaniards 
brought them, were never heard of in those parts ? How 
comes it to pass, that in the same site, in one latitude, to such 
as are Periced, there should be such difference of soil, com- 

1 In Us neo polios hirundines excin- Quito' in Peru. Pins auH quam terrar 
daat.iiequ», &o. > Th. Rarennas, lib. foditur in aurifbdinis. 
de rit. bom. pnerog. ca. ult. < At 
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plejdon, colour, metal, air, &c The Spaniards are white, and 
no are Italians, when as the inhabitants about ^ Caput banm 
gpei are blackamoors, and jet both alike distant from the 
equator ; nay, they that dwell m the same parallel line with 
these negroes, as about the Straits of Magellan, are white 
coloured, and yet some in Presbyter John's country in 
Ethiopia are dun ; they in Zeilan and Malabar parallel with 
them agsdn black ; Manamotapa in Africa, and St. Thomas 
Isle are extreme hot, both under the line, coal black their 
inhabitants, whereas in Pern they are quite opposite in colour, 
very temperate, or rather cold, and yet both alike elevated. 
Moscow in 53 degrees of latitude extreme cold, as those 
northern countries usually are, having one perpetual hard 
(r(6t all winter long ; and in 52 deg. lat sometimes hard frost 
and snow all summer, as Button's Bay, &c, or by fits ; and 
fet ^ England near the same latitude, and Ireland very moist, 
warm, and more temperate in winter than Spain, Italy, or 
France. Is it the sea that causeth this difference, and the air 
that comes from it ? Why then is ' Ister so cold near the 
Euxine, Pontus, Bithynia, and all Thrace ? frigidas regionei 
Maginus calls them, and yet their latitude is but 42, which 
should be hot ; ^ Quevira, or Nova Albion in America, bor- 
dering on the sea, was so cold in July, that our * Englishmen 
could hardly endure it. At Noremberga in 45 lat. all <Jie 
sea is frozen ice, and yet in a more southern latitude than 
ours. New England, and the island of Cambrial Colchos, 
which that noble gentleman, Mr. Yaughan, or Orpheus, junior, 
describes in his Golden Fleece, is in the same latitude with 
Little Britain in France, and yet their winter begins not till 
January, their spring till May; which search he accounts 



1 Ad Caput boDjB spei ineoln sant id- quo hv^jui eoIori> oaiua efflciens, ooelirs 
icerrimi : Si sol oanaa, our non HiBpani an term qualitaa, an soli proprietas, aut 
et Itali nqne nigri, io eadem latitadine, ipsorum hotninnm innata ratio, ant om- 



aequt distantes ab iEquatoxe, illi ad Aa«- nia? Ortelios in Africa Theat. 3 Re- 

trnm, hi ad Boream? qui sub Presbyte- gio qnocunqne anni tempore temperatis- 

ro Johan. habitant subfusci sunt, in s^a. Ortel. Mnltas Oalli» et ItalisB 

Zeilan et Malabar nigri, aeque distantes regiones, moUi tepore, et benigna quadam 

ab JBquatore, eodenique coeli parallelo : temperie prorsus anteoellit, JoTi. ^ Lat. 

led hoc magis mirari quia possit^ in tota 45. Dann^ii. ^ Qnevira, lat. 10. ^ In 

I, pr 
tar panoos in loco Qoaraio illis diet<« 



America nnsqtlam nigros inreniri, pne- Sir Fra. Drake^s Toyage. 
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worthy of an astrologer ; is this from the easterly winds, or 
melting of ice and snow dissolved within the circle arctic ; or 
that the air being thick, is longer before it be warm by the 
sunbeams, and once heated like an oven will keep itself from 
cold ? Our climes breed lice, * Hungary and Ireland malb 
audiunt in this kind ; come to the Azores, by a secret virtue 
of that air they are instantly consumed, and all our European 
vermin almost, saith Ortelius. Egypt is watered with Nilus 
not far from the sea, and yet there it seldom or never rains ; 
Rhodes, an island of the same nature, yields not a cloud, and 
yet our islands ever dropping and inclining to rain. The 
Atlantic Ocean is still subject to storms, but in Del Zur, or 
Mart Pacifico, seldom or never any. Is it from tropic stars, 
apertio portarumy in the dodecatemories or constellations, the 
moon's mansions, such aspects of plants, such winds, or dis- 
solving air, or thick air, which causeth this and the like dif- 
ferences of heat and cold? Bodine relates of a Portugal 
ambassador, that coming from * Lisbon to * Dantzic in Spruce, 
found greater heat there than at any time at home. Don 
Grarcia de Sylva, legate to Philip III., king of Spain, resid- 
ing at Ispahan in Persia, 1619, in his letter to the Marquess 
of Bedmar, makes mention of greater cold in Ispahan, whose 
latitude is 31 gr. than ever he felt in Spain, or any part of 
Europe. The torrid zone was by our predecessors held to 
be uninhabitable, but by our modem travellers found to be 
most temperate, bedewed with frequent rains, and moistening 
showers, the breeze and cooling blasts in some parts, as 
*Acosta describes, most pleasant and fertile. Arica in Chili 
is by report one of the sweetest places that ever the sun 
shined on, OlympiLS terrcB^ a heaven on earth ; how incom- 
parably do some extol Mexico in Nova Hispania, Peru, 
Brazil, &c, in some again hard, dry, sandy, barren, a very 
desert, and still in the same latitude. Many times we find 
great diversity of air in the same * country, by reason of the 

1 Lansiiu, orat. contra Hongaros. * De nat. novi orbis, lib. 1, cap. 9. Sna* 
Ugbon, lat. 88. ^ Dantdc, lat. 54. Tisgimas omDium locus, &c. & Tht 
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site to seas, hills or dales, want of water, nature of soil, and 
the like ; as in Spain, Arragon is cupera et sicca^ harsh and 
evil inhabited ; Estremadura is dry, sandy, barren most part, 
extreme hot by reason of his plains ; Andalusia another Para- 
dise ; Valencia a most pleasant air, and continually green 
so is it about ^ Granada, on the one side fertile plains, on the 
other, continual snow to be seen all summer long on the hill- 
tops. That their houses in the Alps are three quarters of the 
year covered with snow, who knows not ? That Teneriflfe is 
so cold at the top, extreme hot at the bottom ; Mons Atlas in 
Africa, Libanus in Palestine, with many such, tcmtos inter 
ardores fdos nivibus^ ^Tacitus calls them, and Radzivilus, 
epist. 2, foL 27, yields it to be far hotter there than in any 
part of Italy ; 'tis true ; but they are highly elevated, near 
the middle region, and therefore cold, 6b paucam solarium 
radiarum rejraetimem, bs Serrarias answers, cam. in 3 cap. 
Josua qiuest 5, Ahdensisy qucest. 37. In the heat of summer, 
in the king's palace in Escurial, the air is ntost temperate, by 
reason of a cold blast which comes from the snowy mountains 
(rf Sierra de Cadarama hard by, when as in Toledo it is very 
hot ; so in all other countries. The causes of these altera- 
tions are commonly by reason of their nearness (I say) to the 
middle region ; but this diversity of air, in places equally situ- 
ated, elevated and distant from the pole, can hardly be satis- 
fied with that diversity of plants, birds, beasts, which is so 
familiar with us ; with Indians, everywhere, the sun is equally 
distant, the same vertical stars, the same irradiations of plan- 
ets, aspects like, the same nearness of seas, the saiAe super- 
ficies, the same soil, or not much diiferent Under the equator 
itself, amongst the Sierras, Andes, Lanos, as Herrera, Laet, 
and ' Acosta contend, there is tarn mirahilis et inopincUa va- 
rietas, such variety of weather, ut meritd exercecU ingeniaj 
that no philosophy can yet find out the true cause of it. 
WTien I consider how temperate it is in one place, saith 

same rariety of weather Lod. Gnicciar- Qaadus. > Hist. lib. 6. ' lib. U, 
(line obserres betwixt Liege and Ajax net eap 7. 
fer distant, descript. Be^ i Magio. 
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* Acoeta, Mrithin the tropic of Gaprioom, as about La Plata, 
and yet hard by at Potosl, In that same altitude, mountainous 
alike, extreme cold ; extreme hot in Brazil, &c. IRc ego^ 
saith Aoosta, philosopluam AristoteUs meteorologicam vehe- 
merUer trrm, cum, Sfe», when the sun comes nearest to them, 
they have great tempests, storms, thunder and lightning, 
great store of rain, snow, and the foulest weather ; when the 
sun is vertical, their rivers overflow, the morning fair and 
hot, noonday cdd and moist ; all which is opposite to us. 
How comes it to pass? ScaHger, poetices, L 3, c, 16, dis- 
' courseth thus of this subject. How comes, or wherefore is 
this temerarta giderum dispontio, this rash placing of stars, or 
as Epicurus yfiU^ fortuita, or accidental ?^ Why are some big, 
some little, why are they so confusedly, unequally situated in 
the heavens, and set so much out of order? In all other 
things nature is equal, proportionable, and constant; there 
hejtutce dimensiones, et prudens partium dupontioy as in the 
fabric of man, his eyes, ears, nose, face, members are corre- 
spondent, cur non idem ccelo opere ommum pulckerrtmof 
Why are the heavens so irregular, Tieque paribus molihm^ 
neque paribus itUervaUis, whence is this difference ? Diversoi 
(he concludes) efficere locorum GenioSy to make diversity of 
countries, soils, manners, customs, chai*acters, and constitutions 
among us, tU quantum vicinia ad charitatem addat, sidera 
distrahant ad pemiciem, and so by this means fluvio vd 
monte distincti sunt dissimileSy. the same places almost shall 
be distinguished in manners. But this reason is weak and 
most insufficient The fixed stars are removed since Ptd- 
emy's time 26 gr. from the first of Aries, and if the earth be 
immovable, as th^ir site varies, so should countries vary, and 
diverse alterations would follow. But this we perceive not ; 
as in TuUy's time with us in Britain, codum visu fadum^ et 
in quo facile generantur nubes, S^c, *tis so still. Wherefore 
Bodine, Theat, not. lib. 2, and some others, will have all these 

1 Lib. 2, cap. 9. Our. Potosi et Plata, urbes in tarn tenui intervaUo^ utraqne mon 
loea, &c. 
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^teratioBS and effects immediately to proceed from those 
genii, spirits, angels, which role and domineer in several 
places; they cause storms, Uionder, lightning, earthquakes, 
ruins, tempests, great winds, floods, &c., the philosophers of 
Gonimbra, will refer this diyersitj to the influence of thai 
empyrean heaven ; for some «ay the eccentricity oi the sun 
is come nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy's time, the vir* 
tue therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, ^ men grow less, 
&c There are that observe new motions of the heavens, 
new stars, palaniia sideroj comets, douds, call them what 
you will, like those Medicean, Burbcmian, Austrian planets, 
lately detected, which do not decay, but come and go, rise 
higher and lower, hide and show themselves amongst the 
fixed stars, amongst the planets, above and beneath the moon, 
at set times, now nearer, now £surther off, together, asunder ; 
as he that plays upon a sackbut by pulling it up and down 
alters his tones and tunes, do they their stations and places, 
though to us uniHscemed ; and from those motions proceed 
(as they ccmceive) divers alterations. Clavius conjectures 
otherwise, but they be but conjectures. About Damascus in 
Coeli-Syria, is a * Paradise, by reason of the plenty of waters, 
in promptu causa est^ and the deserts of Arabia barren, be- 
cause of rocks, rolling seas of sands, and dry mountains quod 
inaqiLOsa (saith Adrioomius) monies hahens asperos, saxosos^ 
pr^Bcipites, horroris et mortis speciem prm se ferentes, ** unin- 
habitable therefore of men, birds, beasts, void of all green 
trees, plants, and fruits, a vast, rocky, horrid wilderness, 
which by no art can be manured, 'tis evident" Bohemia is 
cxAd, for that it lies all along to the north. But why should 
it be so hot. in £gypt, or there never rain ? Why should 
those 'etesian and northeastern winds blow continually and 
constantly so long together, in some places, at set times, one 
way still, in the dog-days only ; here perpetual drought, there 
dropping showers; here foggy mists, there a pleasant air; 

1 Terra maloe h<nniDe6 nnnc educat atqne pusUloe. < NaT. 1. 1, e. ft. 

Btrabo. 
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here ^ terrible thunder and lightning at such set seasons, here 
frozen seas all the year, there open in the same latitude, to 
the rest no such thing, nay quite opposite is to be found ? 
Sometimes (as in ^ Peru) on the one side of the mountains it 
is hot, on the other cold, here snow, there wind, with infinite 
such. Fromundus in his Meteors will excuse or solve all 
this by the sun's motion, but when there is such diversity to 
such as Periceci, or very near site, how can that position hold ? 
Who can give a reason of this diversity of meteors, that it 
should rain * stones, irogs, mice, &c, rats, which they call 
Lemmer in Norway, and are manifestly observed (as * Mun- 
ster writes) by the inhabitants, to descend and fall with some 
feculent showers, and like so many locusts, consume all that 
is green. Leo Afer speaks as much of locusts, about Fez in 
Barbary there be infinite swarms in their fields upon a sud- 
den ; so at Aries in France, 1553, the like happened by the 
same mischief, all their grass and fruits were devoured, 
magna incolarum admiratiane et constematione (as Yalleriola, 
ohser, mecL lib, 1, obser, 1, relates,) ccdum subito obumbro' 
bant, S^c.y he concludes, * it could not be from natural causes, 
they cannot imagine whence they come, but from heaven. 
Ar^ these and such creatures, com, wood, stones, worms, 
wool, blood, &c, lifted up into the middle region by the sun- 
beams, as ^ Baracellus the physician disputes, and thence let 
fall with showers, or there engendered ? ^ Cornelius Grenuna 
is of that opinion, they are there conceived by celestial in- 
fluences ; others suppose they are immediately from God, or 
prodigies raised by art and illusions of spirits, which are 
princes of the air ; to whom Bodin, lib. 2, 7%eaL NaL sub- 
scribes. In fine, of meteors in general, Aristotle's reasons 
are exploded by Bemardinus Telesius, by Paracelsus his 
principles confuted, and other causes assigned, sal, sulphur, 

1 As under the equator in many parts, pascunturque more locustoium omnia 

showers here at such a time, winds at Tirentia. & Hort. Gonial. An 4 terra 

sach a time, the Brise they call it. sursum rapinntur 4 solo itemmque cum 

^ Ferd. Cortesius, lib. Noms orbis in- pluviis prawipitantur? &c. « Tarn 

script. s Lapidatum est. Livie. ^ Cos- ominosus proventus in naturales causM 

mog. lib. 4, cap. 22. Has tempestati- referii tIt potest. ' Cosmog. s. 6. 
b«i» decidunt A nubibus feculeatlB, de- 
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mercury, in which his disciples are so expert, that they can 
alter elements, and separate at their pleasui*e, make per- 
petual motions, not as Cardan, Tasneir, Peregrinus, by some 
magnetical virtue, but by mixture of elements ; imitate thun- 
der, like Salmoneus, snow, hail, the sea's ebbing and flowing, 
give life to creatures (as they say) without generation, and 
what not? P. Nonius Saluciensis and Kepler take upon 
them to demonstrate that no meteors, clouds, fogs, * vapours, 
arise higher than fifty or eighty miles, and all the rest to be 
purer air or element of fire ; which * Cardan, * Tycho, and 
*John Pena manifestly confute by refractions and many 
other arguments, there is no such element of fire at alL If, 
as Tycho proves, the moon be distant from us fifty and sixty 
semidiameters of the earth ; and as Peter Nonius will have 
it, the air be so angust, what proportion is there betwixt the 
other three elements and it ? To what use serves it ? Is it 
full of spirits which inhabit it, as the Paracelsians and Pla- 
tonists hold, the higher the more noble, *full of birds, or 
a mere vacuum to no purpose? It is much controverted 
between Tycho Brahe and Christopher Rotman, the land- 
grave of Hesse's mathematician, in their astronomical epistles, 
whether it be the same Diaphanum, clearness, matter of air 
and heavens, or two distinct essences ? Christopher Rotman, 
John Pena, Jordanus Brunus, with many other late mathe- 
maticians, contend it is the same and one matter throughout, 
saving that the higher still the purer it is, and more subtile ; 
as they find by experience in the top of some hills in 
•America; if a man ascend, he faints instantly for want of 
thicker air to refrigerate the heart Acosta, /. 3, c, 9, calls 
this mountain Periacacca in Peru ; it makes men cast and 
vomit, he saith, tliat climb it, as some other of those Andes 
do in the deserts of Chili for five hundred miles together, 
and for extremity of cold to lose their fingers and toes. 

1 Cardan saith Taponrs rise 288 miles the air, and are never seen on ground 

firom the earth, Eratosthenes 48 miles, but dead : See Ulysses Alderoyand. Or* 

> De subtil. I. 2. > in Progymnas. nithol. Seal, exerc. cap. 229. • Lael 

< Prse&t. ad Euclid. Catop. ^Manu- descript. Amer. 
•odiatae, birds that live continually in 
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Tycho vnll have two distinct matters of heaven and, air; but 
to say truth, with some small qualification, they have one 
and the selfsame opinion about the essence and matter of 
heavens ; that it is not hard and impenetrable, as Peri- 
patetics hold, transparent, of a quinta esseniic^ ^ ^ but that it is 
penetrable and 80&, as the air itself is, and that the planets move 
in it, as birds in the air, fishes in the sea." This they prove 
by motion of comets, and otherwise (though Claremontins 
in his Antitycho stiffly opposes), which are not generated, as 
Aristotle teacheth, in the aerial region, of a hot and dry ex 
halation, and so consumed ; but as Anaxagoras and Democ- 
ritus held of old, of a celestial matter; and as 'Tycho, 
*Elisaeus Rceslin, Thaddeus Haggesius, Pena, Rotman, 
Fracastorius, demonstrate by their progress, parallaxes, re- 
fractions, motions of the planets, which interfere and cut one 
another's orbs, now higher, and then lower, as ^ amongst 
the rest, which sometimes, as ^ Kepler confirms by his own, 
and Tycho's accurate observations, comes nearer the earth 
than the Q, and is again eflsoons alofl in Jupiter's orb ; and 

* other sufficient reasons, far above the moon; exploding in 
the mean time that element of fire, those fictitious first 
watery movers, those heavens I mean above the firmament, 
which Delrio, Lodovicus Imola, Patricius, and many of the 
fathers affirm ; those monstrous orbs of eccentrics, and JSc^ 
centre Epicycles deserentes. Which howsoever Ptolemy, 
Alhasen, Yitellio, Purbachius, Maginus^ Clavius, and many 
of their associates, stiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentric, 
concentric, circles sequant, &e.y are absurd and ridiculous. 
For who is so mad to think that there should be so many 
circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable 
and hard, as they feign, add and subtract at their pleasure. 

* Maginus makes eleven heavens, subdivided into their orbs 

> Bpist. lib. 1, p. 88. Ex qnibos con- Theorla nova MeC ooelettf um 1578. 

Stat necdiversa aiSris et aetherisdijphana ^ Epit. Astron. lib. 4. BMulta sanA 

esfle, nee reflractiones aliunde quJim 4 hinc conraquuntur absorda^et si nihU 

erasso a6ro causari— Non dura aut im- aliud, tot Cometse in aethere animadversi. 

rsrria, sed liquida, subtiUs, motuique qui nulliuo orbis daotum comitantur, id 

lanetarum fitcilA cedens. * In Pro- ipsum sufficienter refellunt. Tyoho, 

gymn. lib. 2, ezempl. qninque. * lu lutr. epist. page 107. * In TheofMs 
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and circles, and all too little to serve those particalar appear* 
ances ; Fracastorius, seventy-two homocentrics ; Tjcho Brahe, 
Nicholas Rameras, Helisaeus Roeslin, have peculiar hypothe- 
ses of their own inventions ; and they be but inventions, as 
most of them acknowledge, as we admit of equators, tropics, 
oolures, circles arctic and antarctic, for doctrine's Make 
(though Ramus thinks them all unnecessary), they will have 
them supposed only for method and order. Tycho hath 
feigned I know not how many subdivisions of epicycles in 
epicycles, &c., to calculate and express the moon's motion ; 
but when all is done, as a supposition, and no otherwise; 
not (as he holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, transparent, &c., 
or making music, as Pythagoras maintained of old, and 
Robert Constantine of late, but still, quiet, liquid, open, &c 
If the heavens then be penetrable, as these men deliver, 
and no lets, it were not amiss in this aerial progress to make 
wings and fly up, which that Turk in Busbequius made his 
fellow-citizens in Constantinople believe he would perform ; 
and some newfangled wits, methinks, should some time or 
other find out ; or if that may not be, yet with a Gralileo's 
glass, or Icaromenippus's wings in Lucian, command the 
spheres and heavens, and see what is done amongst them. 
Whether there be generation and corruption, as some think, 
by reason of ethereal comets, that in Cassiopeia, 1572, that 
in Cygno, 1600, that in Sagittarius, 1604, and many like, 
which by no means Jul. Caesar la Galla, that Italian phi- 
losopher, in his physical disputation with Gralileus, de phtB" 
nomenis in orbe lurue, cap. 9, will admit ; or that they were 
created ab initio, and show themselves at set times ; and as 
^Helisaeus Roeslin contends, have poles, axletrees, circles of 
their own, and regular motions. For, non pereunt, sed min 
uuntur et disparent, ^ Blancanus holds they come and go by 
fits, casting their tails still from the sun ; some of them, as 
a burning-glass projects the sunbeams from it; though not 

planetaramf three above tiie flimameiit, noTft ooelest. Meteor. * lib. de &biiol 
vhfeh all wise men reject. iTheor. mundi. 
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neither ; for sometinies a comet casts bia tail from 
aa Tycho observes. Aod as 'Helisteus Rceslin c^ 
thers, from the moon, with little stars about them 
vein attronomontm ; atm tnuliit aliis in eeelo miraeu^ 

which argue wilh those Medicean, Aastrian, and 
an stars, that the heaven of the planets is indistinct, 
id open, in which the plaoeU move etrtU legibm 
I, Examine likewi;^ An ealttn tit eahratam ? 
r the stars be of that bigness, distance, as astronomers 

many in * number, 1026, or 1725, as J. Bayerus ; 
ne Rabbins, 39,000 myriada ; or as Galileo discovers 
;lasse!', infinite, and that via laetea, a confhsed hght 

1 stars, like so many nails in a door; or all in a row, 
« 12,000 isles of the Maldives in the Indian Ocean ? 
r the least visible star in the eighth sphere be eigh- 
les bigger than the earth; and as Tycho calcu- 
!,000 semidiamelers distant from it ? Whether they 
ter parts of the orbs, as Aristotle delivers ; or so 
ibitable worlds, as Democritns ? Whether they have 

their own, or from the sun, or g^ve light round, as 
i discourseth? An iBgui diitent a centra mundif 
r light be of their essence ; and that light he a sut>- 
r an accident? Whether they be hot by themselves, 
«ident cause heat? Whether there be such a preces- 
he equinoxes aa Copernicus holds, or that the eighth 
nove ? An beni pkiloiophentur, R. Bacon and J. 
p/umtm. de tnuUipHeatione tpeeiemm T Whether 

any such images ascending with each degree of the 
n the east, as Aliacenais feigns? An aqua super 

as Patritius and the schoolmen will, a crystalline 

heaven, which is * certainly to be understood of that in 
Ue region ? for otherwise if at Noah's flood the water 
im thence, it must be above a hundred years falling 
I us, aa *Bome calculate. Besides, An terra Hi ani- 

CtHoetli- t Ad lie orov at ' OltbsFtaa Orinon 
n Dcilli ul Polum AntucH- cnuud Id Sir t^tor 
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mata^ which some so confidently believe, with Orpheus, 
Hermes, Averroes, from which all other souls of men, beasts, 
devils, plants, fishes, &c., are derived, and into which again, 
after some revolutions, as Plato in his Timaeus, Plotinus in 
his Enneades more largely discuss, they return (see Chal- 
cidius and Bennius, Plato's commentator^,) as all philo- 
sophical matter, in mcUeriam primam, Keplerus, Patritius, 
and some other Neoterics, have in part revived this opinion. 
And th^t every star in heaven hath a soul, angel or intelli- 
gence to animate or move it, &c. Or to omit all smaller 
controversies, as matters of less moment, and examine that 
main paradox, of the earth's motion, now so much in ques- 
tion : Aristarchus Samius, Pythagoras maintained it of old, 
Democritus and many of their scholars, Didacus Astunica, 
Anthony Fascarinus, a Carmelite, and some other commen- 
tators, will have Job to insinuate as much, cap, 9, ver. 4. 
Qm commovet terrain de loco suo, &c., and that this one place 
of Scripture makes more for the earth's motion than all the 
other prove against it ; whom Pineda confutes, most contra- 
dict Howsoever, it is revived since by Copernicus, not as 
a truth, but a supposition, as he himself confesseth in the 
preface to Pope Nicholas, but now maintained in good ear- 
nest by * Calcagninus, Telesius, Kepler, Rotman, Gilbert, 
Digges, Galileo, Campanella, and especially by ^Lansber- 
gius, naturcBj rationi, et veritati consentaneum, by Origanus, 
and some ^ others of his followers. For if the earth be the 
centre of the world, stand still, and the heavens move, as the 
most received * opinion is, which they call inordinatam coelt 
dispositionem, though stiffly maintained by Tycho, Ptolemeus, 
and their adherents, quis iUe furor f &c., what fury is that, 
saith * Dr. Gilbert, satis animose, as Cabeus notes, that shall 
drive the heavens about with such incomprehensible celerity 
in twenty-four hours, when as every point of the firmament, and 

dnm, deMeteoris, lib. 6,artic.5, et Lans- Mr. Carpenter's Geogr. cap. 4, lib. 1, 

bergiom. i Peculiar! libello. ^Onm- Campanella et Origanus, prscf. Ephemer. 

ment. in motum terrse, Middlebei^gi, where Scripture places are answered. 

1690, 4. s Peculiari libello. « See 6 De Msgncte. 

VOL. II. 10 
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in the equator, must needs move (so * Clavius calculates) 176, 
660 in one 246th part of an hour ; and an arrow out of a bow 
must go seven tunes about the earth whilst a man can say an 
Ave Maria, if it keep the same space, or compass the earth 1884 
times in an hour, which is supra hunumam cogitationem, be- 
yond human conceit : oci/or etjactUo, et verUos aqtumte sagitta* 
A man could not ride so much ground, going forty miles a day, 
in 2904 years, as the firmament goes in twenty-three hours ; 
or so much in 2.03 years, as the firmament in one minute : 
qvu>d incredibile videtur: and the ^polestar, which to our 
tliinking, scarce moveth out of its place, goeth a bigger cir- 
cuit than the sun, whose diameter is much larger than the 
diameter of the heaven of the sun, and 20,000 semidiame- 
ters of the earth from us, with the rest of the fixed stars, as 
Tycho proves. To avoid therefore these impossibilities, they 
ascribe a triple motion to the earth, the sun immovable in 
the centre of the whole world, the earth centre of the moon, 
alone, above 9 and beneath ht'Uj (f* (or as * Origanus and 
others will, one single motion to the earth, still placed in the 
centre of the world, which is more probable,) a single motion 
to the firmament, which moves in thirty or twenty-six thou- 
sand years ; and so the planets, Saturn in thirty years ab- 
solves his sole and proper motion, Jupiter in twelve. Mars in 
three, &c., and so solve ail appearances better than any way 
whatsoever ; calculate all motions, be they in lonffum or latuniy 
direct, stationary, retrograde, ascent or descent, without epi- 
cycles, intricate eccentrics, &c, rectius commodiusque per 
unicum moium terrm^ saith Lansbergius, much more certain 
than by those Alphonsine, or any such tables, which are 
grounded from those other suppositions. And 'tis true they 
say, according to optic principles, the visible appearances of 
the planets do so indeed answer to their magnitudes and 
orbs, and come nearest to mathematical observations and 
precedent calculations, there is no repugnancy to physical 

1 Oomment. in 2 cap. sphier. Jo. de Sacr. Bosc. * Dist. 8, gr. 1, 4 Polo. 
Pnef . Bphem 
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luciomk, because no penetration of orbs ; but then between 
the sphere of Saturn and the firmament, there is such an 
fncredible and vast * space or distance (7J000,0i)0 semi- 
diameters of the earth, as Tycho calculates,) void of stars; 
and besides, they do so enhance the bigness of the stars, 
enlarge their circuit, to solve those ordinary objections or 
parallaxes aud retrogradations of the fixed stars, that altera- 
tion of the poleis, elevation in several places or latitude of 
cities here on earth (for, day they, if a man's eye were in the 
firmament, he should not at all discern that great annual 
motion of the earth, but it would still appear punctum indiv- 
tsibile and seem to be fixed in one place, of the same big- 
ness,) that it is quite opposite to reason, to natural philoso- 
phy, and all out a^ absurd as disproportional (so some will) 
as prodigious, as that of the sun's swift motion of heavens. 
But hoc postto, to grant this their tenet of the earth's motion ; 
if the earth move, it is a planet^ and shines to them in tht3 
moon, and to the other planetary inhabitants, as the moon 
and they do to us upon the earth ; but shine she doth, as 
Cralileo, ^ Kepler, and others prove, and then per consegvetis^ 
the rest of the planets are inhabited, as well as the moon, 
which he grants in his dissertation with Galileo's Nuncius 
Sidereus '^^ that there be Jovial and Saturn inhabitants," &c^ 
and those several planets have their several moons about 
them, as the earth hath hers, as Galileo hath already evinced 
by his glasses ; * four about Jupiter, two about Saturn 
(though Sitius the Florentine, Fortunius Licetus, and JuL 
Caesar la Galla cavil at it) yet Kepler, the emperor's mathe- 
matician, confirms out of his experience that he saw as much 

I Which may be fall of planets, perhaps, possum quin ex inyentis tuis hoc mone- 

to us unseen, as those about Jupiter, &c. am, yerl non absimile, non tam in Luna, 

* Luna eircumterrestrls Planeta quuhi sed etiam in Jore, et reliquis Planetls ia- 

sit, consentaneum est esse in Luna yiven- colas esse. Kepi. fo. 26- Si non sint ac- 

tes creaturas. et singulis Planetarum cols&in JoTis globo, qui notent admiran- 

glob s sui serviunt ciroulatores, ex qua dam banc yarietatem oculis, cui bono 

eonsideration^, de eorum incolis sum ma quatuor illi PlanetsB Jovem circnmcursi- 

probabilitate concludimus, quod et Ty- tant? 4 gome of those above Jupiter I 

ehoni Braheo, ^ sola consideratione vasti- have seen myself by the help of a glass 

tatifl eorum visum fait. Kepi, dissert e^ht feet long, 
sum nun. sid. f. 29. ' Temperare non 
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by the same help, and more about Mars, Venus, and the rest 
they hope to find out, peradventure even amongst the fixed 
stars, which Brunus and Brutius have akeadj averred. 
Then (I saj) the earth and thej be planets alike, inhabited 
alike, moved about the sun, the common centre of the world 
alike, and it may be those two green children which * Nu- 
brigensis speaks of in his time, that fell from heaven, came 
from thence ; and that famous stone that fell irom heaven in 
Aristotle's time, olymp. 84, anno terHo^ ad GaptUB FluentOj 
recorded by Laertius and others, or Ancile or buckler in 
Numa's time, recorded by Festus. We may likewise insert 
with Campanella and Brunus, that which Pythagoras, Aris- 
tarchus, Samius, Heraditus, Epicurus, Melissus, Democritus, 
Leudppus maintained in their ages, there be * infinite worlds, 
and infinite earths or systems, tit tnfinito isthere, which 
' Eusebius collects out of their tenets, because infinite stars 
and planets like unto this of ours, which some stick not still to 
maintain and publicly defend, sperabundtis expecto innume' 
rabHium mundorum in cetemitate per ambidationem, S^c. {Nic. 
HilL Londinensis phUos, jEptcurJ) For if the firmament be 
of such an incomparable bigness, as these Copemical giants 
will have it, injimium, atU injinito proxiTnumj so vast and full 
of innumerable stars, as being infinite in extent, one above 
another, some higher, some lower, some nearer, some farther 
ofi*, and so far asunder, and those so huge and great, inso- 
much that if the whole sphere of Saturn, and all that is in- 
cluded in it, totum aggregatam (as Fromundus of Louvain in 
his tract de immohilitate terrtB argues) evehatvr inter steUas, 
videri a nobis non poteraty tarn immanis est distantia inter 
teUurem et JixaSy sed instar puncii, S^c. If our world be 
small in respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of 
worlds, those infinite stars visible in the firmament, to be so 
many suns, with particular fixed centres; to have likewise 
their subordinate planets, as the sun hath his dancing still 

1 Remin Angl. 1. 1, o. 27, de Tiridibui Brunus, terrsB hole nostrse slmiloi 
pueris. s iitfiuiti alii mundi, yel ut > Ubro Cont. philos. cap. 29. 
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round him? which Cardinal Cusanus, Walkarinus, Brunus, 
and some others have held, and some still maintain, AninuB 
Aristotelismo inntUrit^e, et minuHs specitlationibus assueUBj 
secus forsan, Sfc. Though they seem close to us, they are 
infinitely distant, and so per consequens, they are infinite 
habitable worlds; what hinders? Why should not an in 
finite cause (as God is) produce infinite effects ? as Nic HilL 
Democrit philos, disputes; Kepler (I confess) will by no 
means admit of Brunus's infinite worlds, or that the fixed 
stars should be so many suns, with their compassing planets, 
yet the said * Kepler between jest and earnest in his per- 
spectives, lunar geography, ^et somnio suo, disserted, cum 
nunc, sider. seems in part to agree with this, and partly to 
contradict ; lor the planets, he yields them to be inhabited, he 
doubts of the stars ; and so doth Tycho in his astronomical 
epistles, out of a consideration of their vastity and greatness, 
break out into some such like speeches, that he will never 
believe those great and huge bodies were made to no other 
use than this that we perceive, to illuminate the earth, a point 
insensible in respect of the whole. But who shall dwell in 
these vast bodies, earths, worlds, • " if they be inhabited ? 
rational creatures?" as Kepler demands, "or have they 
souls to be saved ? or do they inhabit a better part of the 
world than we do? Are we or they lords of the world? 
And how are all things made for man ? " Difficile est nodum 
hunc expedire, eo quod nondum omnia qua hue pertinent ex» 
plorcUa hahemus : 'tis hard to deteiinine : this only he proves, 
that we are pracipuo mundi sinUy in the best place, best 
world, nearest the heart of the sun. * Thomas Campanella, 
a Calabrian monk, in his second book de sensu rerum, cap. 4^ 
subscribes to this of Kepler ; that they are inhabited he cer- 
tainly supposeth, but with what kind of creatures he cannot 

1 Kepler, Ibl. 2, dissert. Qnid impedit qnls meliorem mnndi plagam teneat? SI 
qnin eredamiu ex his initiis, plnres alios nobiliores illoram globi, nos non su- 
mnndos detegendos, yel (at Democrito mus creatnramm rationalium nobiUs8l< 



placait) inflnitos? ^ L^;e Somnium mi - qnomodo igitur omnia propter homi- 
Kepleri. edit. 1636. ' Quid igitar in- nem? quomodo nos domini operum Dei? 
qtdies, 81 sint in ooelo plnres {^obi, similes Kepler, fol. 29. * Frankfort, quarto, 
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eaj, he labours to prove it by all means ; and that there are 
infinite worlds, haying made an apology for Gralileo, and 
dedicates this tenet of his to Cardinal Cajetanus. Others 
freely speak, mutter, and would persuade the world (as 
1 Marinus Marcenus epmplains) th^ our modern divines are 
too severe and rigid against mathematicians; ignorant and 
peevish, in not admitting th^ true demonstrations and cer- 
tain observations, that they tyrannize over art, science, and 
all philosophy, in suppressing their labours (saith Pompona- 
tins), forbidding them to write, to speak a truth, all to main- 
tain their superstition, and for their profits sake. As for 
those places of Scripture which oppugn it, they will have 
spoken ad captum vvlgi, and if rightly understood, and fa- 
vourably interpreted, not at aU against it ^ and as ,Otho Gas- 
man, AstroL cap. 1, part. 1, notes, many great divines, 
besides Porphyrins, Produs, Simplidus, and those heathen 
philosophers, doctrind et atate venerandi. Masts Gen sin 
mundanam poptdaris nescto cujus ruditatis^ quce hnge ahsii 
a vera Philosophorum eruditione^ tnstmtdant; for Moses 
makes mention but of two planets, Q and (^, no four elements, 
&C. Read more on him, in ^ Grossius and Junius. But to 
proceed, these and such like insolent and bold attempts, pro- 
digious paradoxes, inferences must needs follow, if it once be 
granted, which Botman, Kepler, Gilbert, Di^es, Origanus, 
Galileo, and others, maintain of the earth's motion, that 'tis 
a planet, and shines as the moon doth, which contains in it 
•" both land and sea as the moon doth ; " for so they find by 
their glasses that Macidce in facie Lunce^^*' the brighter parts 
are earth,. the dusky sea," which Thales, Plutarch, and Pythag- 
oras formerly taught ; and manifestly discern hills and dales, 
and such like concavities, if we may subscribe to, and believe 
Galileo's observations. But to avoid these paradoxes of the 
earth's motion (which the Church of Rome hath lately *con- 

1 Pnefivt. in Comment, in Genesln, ione Catbolica detineant. > Theat, 

Modo suadent Theologos, summa ignora- Biblico. > His argximentis plane satis* 

tione versari, veras 8cientias admittere fecisti, do rooculas in Luna ease mari^i 

nolle, et tyrannidem exercere, ut eos fal- do lucidas partes esse terram Keplor. 

sis dogmatibus, superstitionibus, et rejig- fo4< 16.. ^AanalSlS. ,• . 
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denmed as heretical, as appears by Blancanus and Fromun- 
dus's writings,) our later mathematicians have rolled all the 
stones that may be stirred ; and, to solve all appearances and 
objections, have invented new hypotheses, and fabricated new 
systems of the world, out of their own Dsedalian heads* 
Fracastorius will have the earth stand still, as before ; and to 
avoid that supposition of eccentrics and epicycles, he hath 
coined seventy-two homocentrics, to solve all appearances. 
^Nicholas Ramerus will have the earth the centre of the 
world, but movable, and the eighth sphere immovable, the five 
other planets to move about the sun, the sun and moon about 
the earth. Of which orbs Tycho Brahe puts the earth the 
centre immovable, the stars immovable, the rest with Ramerus, 
the planets without orbs to wander in the air, keep time and 
distance, true motion, according to that virtue which GU)d 
hath given them. ^Helisaeus RoBslin censureth both, with 
Copernicus (whose hypothesis de terra motu Philippus I^ans- 
bergius hath lately vindicated, and demonstrated with solid 
arguments in a just volume, Jansonius Caesius 'hath illus- 
trated in a sphere). The said Johannes Lansbergius, 1633, 
hath since defended his assertion against all the cavils and 
calumnies of Fromundus his Anti-Aristarchus, Baptista 
Morinus, and Petrus Bartholinus ; Fromundus, 1634, hath 
written against him again, J. Bosseus of Aberdeen, &c., 
(sound drums and trumpets,) whilst Roeslin (I say) 'censures 
all, and Ptolemeus himself as insufficient : oue offends against 
natural philosophy, another against optic principles, a third 
against mathematical, as not answering to astronomical ob- 
servations ; one puts a great space between Saturn's orb and 
the eighth sphere, another too narrow. In his own hypoth- 
esis he makes the earth as before the universal centre, the 
8un to the ^ve upper planets ; to the eighth sphere he ascribes 
diurnal motion, eccentrics, and epicycles to the seven planets, 
which hath been formerly exploded; and so, Durn vitard 
UuUi vitia in contraria currunt, * as a tinker st4>ps one \io\e 
lIiiHypotiie«.demuiida Bdit. 1697. * I«i»«^v|pl, 1<S»- * *''^"*^^^ ^to««» 
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and makes two, he corrects them, and doth worse himself; 
reforms some, and mars alL In the mean time, the world is 
tossed in a blanket amongst them, they hoist the earth up 
and down like a ball, make it stand and go at their pleasures ; 
one saith the sun stands, another he moves ; a third comes 
in, taking them all at rebound, and lest there should any 
paradox be wanting, he * finds certain spots and clouds in 
the sun, by the help of glasses, which multiply (saith Kep- 
lerus) a thing seen a thousand times bigger in planOj and 
makes it come thirty-two times nearer to the eye of the 
beholder ; but see the demonstration of this glass in ^ Tarde, 
by means of which, the sun must turn round upon his own 
centre, or they about the sun. Fabricius puts only three, and 
those in the sun ; Apelles fifteen, and those without the sun, 
floating like the Cyanean Isles in the Euxine sea. ^ Tarde, 
the Frenchman, hath observed thirty-three, and those neither 
spots nor clouds, as Gralileo, Epist ad Veherum^ supposeth, 
but planets concentric with the sun, and not far from him 
with regular motions. • Christopher Shemer, a Glerman 
Suisser Jesuit, Urdcd Rosdj divides them in macules et 
facidasy and will have them to be fixed in SoUs superficie ; 
and to absolve their periodical and regular motion in twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight days, holding withal the rotation of the 
sun upon his centre ; and all are so confident, that they have 
made schemes and tables of their motions. The * Hollander, 
in his dissertatiunculd cum ApeUe, censures all; and thus 
they disagree amongst themselves, old and new, irreconcilable 
in their opinions; thus Aristarchus, thus Hipparchus, thus 
Ptolemeus, thus Albateginus, thus Alfraganus, thus Tycho, 
thus Ramerus, thus Boeslinus, thus Fracastorius, thus Coper- 
nicus and his adherents, thus Clavius and Maginus, &c, with 
their followers, vary and determine of these celestial orbs and 
bodies ; and so whilst these men contend about the sun and 

blockheads aroid one &tilt, thej foil into orbibns fernntnr, non longd a Sole dlsai- 

its opposite." * Jo. Fabricius de mac- tis, fled juxta Solem. « Braccini fid 

nlis in sole. Witeb. 1611. i In Bur- 1680, lib. 4, cap. 52, 66, 68, &c. «Liig. 

boniis rideribus. > Lib. de Burboniis dun. Bat. An. 1612. 
ltd. Stella sunt erraticsB, qu«e propriis 
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moon, like the philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared, the 
sun and moon will hide themselves, and be as much offended 
as ^ she was with those, and send another messenger to Jupi- 
ter, by some newfangled Icaromenippus, to make an end of 
all those curious controversies, and scatter them abroad. 

But why should the sun and moon be angry, or take ex- 
ceptions at mathematicians and philosophers? when as the 
Hke measure is offered unto Grod himself by a company of 
theologasters : they are not contented to see the sun and 
moon, measure their site and bluest distance in a glass^ cal- 
culate their motions, or visit the moon in a poetical fiction, or 
a dream, as he saith, ^ Audax /acinus et memorahile nunc in- 
eipiam, neque hoc saculo usurpaium prius, quid in Lume 
regno hdc node gestum sit exponam, et quo nemo unquam nisi 
somniando pervenit, * but he and Meiiippus ; or as * Peter 
Cuneus, Bond fide agam^ nihil eorum qua scripiurus sum, 
verum esse scitote, Sfc, qiue nee facta, nee futura sunt, dicam, 
* stili tantum et ingenii causa, not in jest, but in good earnest 
these gigantical Cyclops will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, 
into that empyrean heaven ; soar higher yet, and see what 
Grod himself doth. The Jewish Talmudists take upon them 
to determine how God spends his whole time, sometimes 
playing with Leviathan, sometimes overseeing the world, &c., 
like Lucian's Jupiter, that spent much of the year in painting 
butterflies' wings, and seeing who offered sacrifice ; telling the 
hours when it should rain, how much snow should fall in such 
a place, which way the wind should stand in Greece, which 
way in Africa. In the Turks' Alcoran, Mahomet is taken 
up to heaven, upon a Pegasus sent on purpose for him, as he 
lay in bed with his wife, and after some conference with God 
is set on ground again. The pagans paint him and mangle 
him after a thousand fashions ; our heretics, schismatics, and 

» Ne se Rubducant, et relicta statione I shall explain thto nlgWs traneactioiu 

dticeflsum par»nt. ut curiofritatls flnem in the kinfCdom of the moon, a p\iM» 

fiiciant. s Hercules tuam fidem Satyra where no one has yet arrived, sa-^e \b h\a 

Menip. edit. 1608. « " I shaU now en- dreams » * Sardi v^I^^^^ *^?- ^e«^?,- 

ter upon a bold and memorable exploit ; An. leyo 6 puteaiii ^^^^^ VjoA^to.. 

»ae nerer before attempted in this age. or as Iji *_irtS 8**^* 
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some schoolmen, oome not far behind : some paint him. in the 
habit of an old man, and make maps of heaven, number the 
angels, tell their several ^ names, offices; some deny Ood 
and his providence, some take his office out of his' hand, will 
* bind and loose in heaven, release, pardon, forgive, and be 
quartermaster with him ; some call his Grodhead in question, 
his power, and attributes, his mercj, justice, providence ; thej 
will know with * Cecilius, why good and bad are punished 
together, war, fires, plagues, infest all alike, why wicked men 
flourish, good are poor, in prison, sidk, and ill at ease. Why 
doth he suffer so much mischief and evil to be done, if he be 
^ able to help ? why doth he not assist good, or resist bad, re- 
form our wills, if he be not the author of sin, ai;id let such 
enormities be committed, unworthy of his knowledge, wisdom, 
government, mercy, and providence, why lets he all things be 
done by fortune and chance ? Others as prodigiously inquire 
after his omnipotency, an possit plures nmUes creare deos f 
an ex scarabceo deum f Sfc, et quo demum metis saerifictdt f 
Some, by visions and revelations, take upon them to be famil- 
iar with Grod, and to be of privy council with him ; they will 
tell how many, and who shall be saved, when the world shall 
come to an end, what year, what month, and whatsoever else 
God hath reserved unto himself, and to his angels. Some 
again, curious fantastics, will know more than this, and in-* 
quire with * Epicurus, what Grod did before tlie world was 
made? was he idle? Where did he bide? What did he 
make the world of? why did he then make it, and not before ? 
If he made it new, or to have an end, how is he unchange- 
able, infinite, &c. Some will dispute, cavil, and object, as 
Julian did of old, whom Cyril confutes, as Simon Magus is 
feigned to do, in that • dialogue betwixt him and Peter ; and 

1 Tiltemius, 1. de 7, secnndis. > Thej * Quid fecit Dens ante mnndum ereatum t 

hare fetched Trajanns's sonl ont of liell, nbi rixit otioeus i ruo subjecto, &e. 

and canonise for saints whom they list. « Lib. 3, recofjt- ^e^* 09,p. 8. Peter an> 

s In Minutiusi sine delectn tempestates swers by the simile of an ^^-shell, which 

taugant loca sacra et pro&na, bonorum is cnnningly made, yet of necessity to bo 

et malorum fata juxta, nullo ordine res broken; so is the world, Jbc, that the 

fiuatf soluta legibus fortuna dominatur. excellent state of hearen might be made 

* Vel nialus vel ini potent, qui peccatam mai^est. 
permittit, &c., uude httc supecstitiot 
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Ajnmonius the philosopher, in that dialogical disputation with 
iSacharias the Christian. If God be infinitely and only good, 
why should he alter or destroy the world ? if he confound 
that which is good, how shall himself continue good ? If he 
pull it down because evil, how shall he be free irom the evil 
that made it evil ? <&c., with many such absurd and brain-sick 
questions, intricacies, froth of human wit, and excrements of 
curiosity, <&c., which, as our Saviour told his inquisitive dis- 
ciples, are not fit for them to know. But hoo ! I am now 
gone quite out of sight, I am almost giddy with roving about ; 
I could have ranged farther yet ; but I am an infant, and not 
^ able to dive into these profundities, or sound these depths ; 
not able to understand, much less to discuss. I leave the 
contemplation of these things to stronger wits, that have bet* 
ter ability, and happier leisure to wade into such philosophi- 
cal mysteries ; for put case I were as able as willing, yet 
what can one man do ? I will conclude with * Scaliger, Ne^ 
quaquam nos homines sumtu, sed partes hominis, ex omnibus 
aUquid fieri potest, idque nan magnum ; ex singulis ferh ni^ 
hiL Besides (as Nazianzen hath it), Deus latere nos mvUa 
voluit ; and with Seneca, cap, 35, de Cometis, Quid miramur 
tarn rata mundi spectacula nan teneri certis legihus, nondum 
inteUigif muU(B smUgentes quas tantum defade sciunt coelumy 
veniet tempus fortasse, quo ista qua nunc latent in lucem dies 
extrahat et longioris (Bvi diligenHa^ una <st<is non sufficit, poS' 
terij <5pc., when Grod sees his time, he will reveal these myste- 
ries to mortal men, and show that to some few at last, which 
he hath concealed so long. For I am of * his mind, that Co- 
lumbus did not find out America by chance, but God directed 
hina at that time to discover it ; it was contingent to him, but 
necessary to God; he reveals and conceals to whom and 
when he wilL And which * one said of history, and records 
of former times, " Grod in his providence, to check our pre- 
sumptuous inquisition, wraps up all things in uncertainty, 

1 Ot me pluma lerat. sic grave mergit script, ocdd. Indise. ^ Daniel, prinoip 
Mas s Bxerclt. 184. * Laet. de- io historin. 
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bars us from long andquitj, and bounds our search within 
the compass of some few ages ; " many good things are lost, 
which our predecessors made use of, as Pancirola will better 
inform you ; many new things are daily invented, to the pub- 
lic good ; so kingdoms, men and knowledge ebb and flow, are 
hid and revealed, and when you have all done, as the 
Preacher concluded, Nihil est sub sole novum (nothing new 
under the sun). But my melancholy spaniel's quest, my 
game is sprung, and I must suddenly come down and follow. 
Jason Pratensis, in his book de morhis capitis, and chapter 
of melancholy, hath these words out of Galen, ^ " Let them 
come to me to know what meat and drink they shall use, and 
besides that, I will teach them what temper of ambient air 
they shall make choice of, what wind, what countries they 
shall choose, and what avoid." Out of which lines of his, 
thus much we may gather, that to this cure of melancholy, 
amongst other things, the rectification of air is necessarily 
required. This is performed, either in reforming natural or 
artificial air. Natural is that which is in our election to 
choose or avoid ; and 'tis either general, to countries, prov- 
inces ; particular, to cities, towns, villages, or private houses. 
What harm those extremities of heat or cold do in this 
malady, I have formerly shown ; the medium must needs be 
good, where the air is temperate, serene, quiet, free from 
bogs, fens, mists, all manner of putrefaction, contagious and 
filthy noisome smells. The * Egyptians by all geographers 
are commended to be hilares, a conceited and merry nation ; 
which I can ascribe to no other cause than the serenity of 
their air. They that live in the Orcades are registered by 
'Hector Boethius and * Cardan, to be of fair complexion 
long-lived, most healthfiil, free from all manner of infirmitif 
of body and mind, by reason of a sharp purifying air, which 
comes from the sea. The Boeotians in Greece were dull and 

1 Veniant ad me auditnrl quo esculento, riem, insuper re^^ones qaas eligere, qaat 

quo item poculento nti Hebeant, et prse- yitare ex usu sit. ' Leo Afer, Maffi- 

ter alimentum ipsum potnmqne, ventos nus, &o. s Lib. 1, Soot. Hist. * Ub 

losofl docebo, item aeris ambientis tempe- 1 de rer. var. 
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heavy, erctssi BcRoti, by reason of a foggy air in which they 
lived, ^ Bceotum in crasso jurares aere natumy Attica most 
acute, pleasant, and refined. The clime changes not so much 
customs, manners, wits (as Aristotle, PoHt Uh. 6, cap, 4, 
Vegetius, Plato, Bodine, method, hist. cap. 5, hath proved at 
large,) as constitutions of their bodies, and temperature itself. 
In all particular provinces we see it confirmed by experience, 
as the air is, so are the inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, subtle, 
neat, cleanly, clownish, sick, and sound. In * Perigord in 
France the air is subtile, healthful, seldom any plague or con- 
tagious disease, but hilly and barren ; the men sound, nimble, 
and lusty ; but in some parts of Guienne, full of moors and 
marshes, the people dull, heavy, and subject to many infirm- 
ities. Who sees not a great difference between Surrey, Sus- 
sex, and Bomney Marsh, the wolds in Lincolnshire and the 
fens. He therefore that loves his health, if his ability wiU 
give him leave, must oflen shift places, and make choice of 
such as are wholesome, pleasant, and convenient; there is 
nothing better than change of air in this malady, and gener- 
ally for health to wander up and down, as those ^Tartari 
Zamolhenses, that live in hordes, and take opportunity of 
times, places, seasons. The kings of Persia had their sum- 
mer and winter houses ; in winter at Sardis, in summer at 
Susa ; now at Persepolis, then at Pasargada. Cyrus lived 
seven cold months at Babylon, three at Susa, two at Ecba- 
tana, saith ^ Xenophon, and had by that means a perpetual 
spring. The great Turk sojourns sometimes at Ck)nstanti- 
nople, sometimes at Adrianople, &c The kings of Spain 
have their Escurial in heat of summer, * Madrid for a whole- 
some seat, Yalladolid a pleasant site, &c., variety of secessus 
as all princes and great men have, and their several progress- 
es to this purpose. Lucullus the Roman had his house at 
Eome, at Baiae, &c •When Cn. Pompeius^ Marcus Cicero 

1 Horat. s Maginus. > Haitoniis Albertos in Oampania, h Plutarcho vita 

de Tartaris. « Ovropsed. 11. 8, perpetu- Lucnlll. Cim Cn. Pompeius, Marcns 

am inde ver. » The air so clear, it Cicero, muUique nobiles viri L. Lucul- 

never breeds the plague < Leander lum sestivo tempore coavenissentt Poep* 
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(saith Plutarch) and many noble men in the summer came 
to see him, at supper Pompeius jested with him, that it was 
an elegant and pleasant village, full of windows, galleries, 
and all offices fit for a summer house ; but in his judgment 
very unfit for winter ; Lucullus made answer that the lord 
of the house had wit like a crane, that changeth her country 
with the season ; he had other houses furnished and built for 
that purpose, all out as commodious as this. So Tully had 
his Tusculan, Plinius his Lauretan village, and every gentle- 
man of any fashion in our times hath the like. The ^ Bishop 
of Exeter had fourteen several houses all furnished, in times 
past In Italy, though they bide in cities in winter, which 
is more gentleman-like, all the summer they come abroad to 
their country-houses, to recreate themselves. Our gentry in 
England live most part in the country (except it be some few 
castles) building still in bottoms (saith 'Jovius) or near 
woods, corona arhorum mrentium ; you shall know a village 
by a tuft of trees at or about it, to avoid those strong winds 
wherewith the island is infested, and cold winter blasts. 
Some discommend moated houses, as unwholesome ; so Cam- 
den saith of •Ew-elme, that it was therefore unfrequented, 
oh stagni vicini hcditus, and all such places as be near lakes 
or rivers. But I am of opinion that these inconveniences 
will be mitigated, or easily corrected by good fires, as * one 
reports of Venice, that graveolentia and fog of the moors is 
sufficiently qualified by those innumerable smokes. Nay 
more, •Thomas Philol. Ravennas, a great physician, con- 
tends that the Venetians are generally longer-lived than any 
city in Europe, and live m^iy of them 120 years. But it is 
not water simply that so much offends, as the slime and 
noisome smells that accompany such overflowed places, which 
is but at some few seasons after a flood, and is sufficiently 
recompensed with sweet smells and aspects in summer, Ver 

p«iiM inter eoenam dam ftunilfarfter Joca- Vojsve al. Harman. * Deseript. Brit. 

tus est, earn Tillam imprimis dbi sump- s In Oxfordsliire. * Leandtr Albtrtut. 

taosam, et elegantem videri, fenestris, 5 Cap. 21, (?e rit. liom. prorog. , 
MMTticibiis, &c. 1 CkMlwin, yita Jo. 
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pinget vario gemmantia prata colore, and many other oom- 
modities of pleasure and profit ; or else may be corrected by 
the site, if it be somewhat remote fix)m the water, as Lindley, 

* Orton super montem, * Drayton, or a little more elevated, 
though nearer, as 'Caucut, *Amington, *Polesworth, • Wed- 
dington (to insist in such places best to me known, upon the 
river of Anker, in Warwickshire, ' Swarston, and • Drakesly 
upon Trent). Or howsoever they be unseasonable in winter, 
or at some times, they have their good use in summer. If 
so be that their means be so slender as they may not admit 
of any such variety, but must determine once for all, and 
make one house serve each season, I know no men that have 
given better rules in this behalf than our husbandry writers. 

* Cato and Ck)lumella prescribe a good house to stand by a 
navigable river, good highways, near some city, and in a good 
soil, but that is more for commodity than health. 

The best soil commonly yields the worst air, a dry sandy 
plat is fittest to build upon, and such as is rather hilly than 
plain, full of downs, a Cotswold country, as being most com- 
modious for hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and all manner 
of pleasures. Perigord in France is barren, yet by reason 
of the excellency of the air, and such pleasures that it affords, 
much inhabited by the nobility ; as Nuremberg in Germany, 
Toledo in Spain. Our countryman Tuaser will tell us so 
much, that the fieldone is for profit, the woodland for pleasure 
and health ; the one commonly a deep clay, therefore noisome 
in winter, and subject to bad highways ; the other a dry sand. 
Provision may be had elsewhere, and our towns are generally 
bigger in the woodland than the fieldone, more frequent and 
populous, and gentlemen more delight to dwell in such places. 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was once a gram- 
mar scholar), may be a sufficient witness, which stands, as 
Camden notes, loco ingrato et sterili, but in an excellent air, 

1 The posmssion of Robert Bradshaw, • The dwelling-house of Hum. Adderley, 

Bsq. « Of Georro Pnrefey, Bsn . » The Esq. 7 Sir John Harpar's, lately de- 

posseaeion of miliam Purefey, Esq. ceased. « Sir Oeorge QreeelieSf Kfe 

>Tbe seat of Sir John Beppingtoa, Kt. ^ Lib. 1, cap. 2. 
* Sir Henry Goodieres, lately deomused. 
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and full of all manner of pleasures. ^ Wadlej in Berkshire 
is situate in a vale, though not so fertile a soil as some vales 
afford, jet a most commodious sight, wholesome, in a delicious 
air, a rich and pleasant seat. So Segrave in Leicestershire 
(which town *^ I am now bound to remember) is situated in a 
champaign, at the edge of the wolds, and more barren than 
the villages about it, yet no place likely yields a better air. 
And he that built that fair house, • WoUerton in Nottingham- 
shire, is much to be commended (though the tract be sandy 
and barren about it) for making choice of such a place. 
Constantine, lib, 2, cap, de AgricuU, praiseth mountains, hilly, 
steep places, above the rest by the seaside, and such as look 
toward the "* north upon some great river, as * Farmack in 
Derbyshire, on the Trent, environed with hills, open only to 
the north, like Mount Edgecombe in Cornwall, which • Mr. 
Carew so much admires for an excellent seat ; such is the 
general site of Bohemia; serenat Boreas, the north wind 
clarifies, '"but near lakes or marshes, in holes, obscure 
places, or to the south and west, he utterly disproves,** those 
winds are unwholesome, putrefying, and make men subject 
to diseases. The best building for health, according to him, 
iri in * " high places, and in an excellent prospect,** like that 
of Cuddeston in Oxfordshire (which place I must honoris ergd 
mention) is lately and fairly • built in a good air, good pros- 
pect, good soil, both for profit and pleasure, not so easily to 
be matched. P. Crescentius, in his lib, 1, de Agric, cap. 5, 
is very copious in this subject, how a house should be whole- 
somely sited, in a good coast, good air, wind, &c, Varro, de re 
mst, lib, 1, cap, 12, ^® forbids lakes and rivers, marshy and 

1 The seat of G. Purefey, Esq. « For domus sunt morbosn. « Oportet 

T am now incumbent of that rectory, ig^tur ad sanitatem domus in altioribus 

presented thereto by my right honour- aedificare, et ad speculationem. » By 

able patron the Lord Berkley. » Sir John Bancroft, Dr. of Divinity, my 

Francis Willoughby. * Montani et quondam tutor in Christ Church, Oxon., 

maritimi salubriores, acclives, et ad Bore- now the Right Reverend Lord Bishop 

am vergentes. 6 The dwelling of Sir Oxon., who built this hou«e for himself 

To. Burdet, Knight, Baronet « In his and his successors. lo Hyeme erit 

Survey of Cornwall, book 2. i Prop^ vehementer fngida, et sestate non s»> 

paludes, stagna, et loca concava, vel ad lubris : paludes enim fiadunt crastum 

A.ustrum, vel ad Occideutem inclinatse, aerem, et difflciles morbos. 
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manured grounds, they cause a bad air, gross diseases, hard 
to be cured ; ^ '^ if it be so that he cannot help it, better (as 
he adviseth) sell thy house and land than lose thine health.** 
He that respects not this in choosing of his seat, or building 
his house, is mente captrAS, mad, ^ Cato saith, "• and his dwell- 
ing next to hell itself," according to Columella ; he commends, 
in conclusion, the middle of a hill, upon a descent. Baptista 
Porta, VUUb, UK 1, cap. 22, censures Varro, Cato, Columella, 
and those ancient rustics, approving many things, disallowing 
some, and will by all means have the front of a house stand to 
the south, which how it may be good in Italy and hotter climes, 
I know not, in our northern countries I am sure it is best ; 
Stephanus, a Frenchman, prcedio rustic, lib, 1, cap. 4, sub- 
scribes to this, approving especially the descent of a hill south 
or southeast, with trees to the north, so that it be well watered ; 
a condition in all sites which must not be omitted, as Herber- 
stein inculcates, lib. 1. Julius Caesar Claudinus, a physician, 
constdt. 24, for a nobleman in Poland, melancholy given, ad- 
viseth him to dwell in a house inclining to the *east, and * by 
all means to provide the air be clear and sweet ; which Mon- 
tanus, consil. 229, counselleth the Earl of Monfort, his patient, 
to inhabit a pleasant house, and in a good air. If it be so the 
natural site may not be altered of our city, town, village, yet 
by artificial means it may be helped. In hot countries, there- 
fore, they make the streets of their cities very narrow, all 
over Spain, Africa, Italy, Greece, and many cities of France, 
in Languedoc especially, and Provence, those southern parts ; 
Montpelier, the habitation and university of physicians, is so 
built, with high houses, narrow streets, to divert the sun's 
scalding rays, which Tacitus commends, lib. 15, Armed, as most 
agreeing to their health, * " because the height of buildings, 
and narrowness of streets, keep away the sunbeams." Some 
cities use galleries, or arched cloisters towards the street, as 

1 Vendas quot aRsibus poenis, et si ne- aSr darns, lacidus, odoriferns. El^t 

queas, relinquas. ^ Lib. 1, cap. 2, in habitationem optimo agre jucundam. 

Oreo habita. 3 Aurora muds arnica, 5 Quoniam angustiee itinerum et altitudo 

VitruT. * Miss Orientem spectantes tectorum, non i>erinde Solis calorem a<l- 

Tir nobilissimus inhabitet, et curet ut sit mittit. 

VOL. n. 11 
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pamascus, Bologna, Padaa, Berne in Switzerland, Westches- 
ter with us, as well to avoid tempests, as the sun's scorching 
heat They build on high hills, in hot countries, for more 
air ; or to the seaside, as Baias, Naples, &c In our northern 
coasts we are opposite, we commend straight, broad, open, fair 
streets, as most befitting and agreeing to our clime. We build 
in bottoms for warmth ; and that site of Mitjlene in the island 
of Lesbos, in the ^gean sea, which Yitruvius so much dis- 
commends, magnificently built with fair houses, $ed imfpru^ 
denter positam, unadvisedly sited, because it lay along to the 
south, and when the south wind blew, the people were all sick, 
would make an excellent site in our northern climes. 

Of that artificial site of houses I have sufficiently dis- 
coursed ; if the plan of the dwelling may not be altered, yet 
there is much in choice of such a chamber or room, in oppor- 
tune opening and shutting of windows, excluding foreign air 
and winds, and walking abroad at convenient 'times. ^ Crato, 
a German, commends east and south site (disallowing cold 
air and northern winds in this case, rainy weather and misty 
days), free from putrefaction, fens, bogs, and muckhills. If 
the air be such, open no windows, come not abroad. Monta- 
nus will have his patient not to ^stir at all, if the wind be 
big or tempestuous, as most part in March it is with us ; or 
in cloudy, lowering, dark days, as in November, which we 
commonly call the black month ; or stormy, let the wind stand 
how it will, coTuiL 27 and 30, he must not * " open a casement 
in bad weather," or in a boisterous season, consU, 299, he 
especially forbids us to open windows to a south wind. The 
best sites for chamber windows, in my judgment, are north, 
east, south, and which is the worst, west Levinus Lemnius, 
lib, 3, cap. 3, de occult, not. mir., attributes so much to air, 
and rectifying of wind and windows, that he holds it alone 
sufficient to make a man sick or well; to alter body and 
mind. *"A clear air cheers up the spirits, exhilarates the 

1 Oondl. 21, li. 2. Frigidos atir, nnbi- septentrionalei, fro. * OonaU. SA. 
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mind; a thick, black, misty, tempestaous, contracts, over- 
throws." Great heed is therefore to b^ taken at what times 
we walk, how we place our windows, lights, and houses, how 
we let in or exclude this ambient air. The Egyptians, to 
avoid immoderate heat, make their windows on the top of the 
house like chimneys, with two tunnels to draw a thorough 
air. In Spain they commonly make great opposite windows 
witliout glass, still shutting those which are next to the sun ; 
so likewise in Turkey and Italy (Venice excepted, which 
brags of her stately glazed palaces), they use paper windows 
to like purpose; and lie, sub diOy in the top of their flat- 
roofed houses, so sleeping under the canopy of heaven. In 
some parts of ^Italy they have windmills, to draw a cooling 
air out of hollow caves, and disperse the same through all the 
chambers of their palaces, to refresh them ; as at Costoza, 
the house of Csesareo Trento, a gentleman of Yicenza, and 
elsewhere. Many excellent means are invented to correct 
nature by art. If none of these courses help, the best way 
is to make artificial air, which howsoever is profitable and 
good, still to be made hot and moist, and to be seasoned with 
sweet perfumes, ^pleasant and lightsome as it may be; to 
have roses, violets, and sweet-smelling fiowers ever in their 
windows, posies in their hand. Laurentius commends water- 
lilies, a vessel of warm water to evaporate in the room, which 
will make a more delightful perfume, if there be added 
orange-flowers, pills of citrons, rosemary, cloves, bays, rose- 
water, rose-vinegar, benzoin, labdanum, styrax, and such like 
gums, which make a pleasant and acceptable perfume. * Bes- 
sardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of juniper to melancholy 
persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford, to 
sweeten our chambers. * Guianerius prescribes the air to be 

Sol horrorem eraasi splritAs, mentem ex- manu, oar. 7. Brnel. Adr sit luoidns, 

hilarat, non enim tarn corpora, quam et ben^ olens. hamidtis. Kontaltus idem 

auimi mataUonem inde snbeunt, ^ro <». 26. Olraotus remm snarium. Lau- 

eoeli et yentornm ratioae, et aani aliter rentius, o. 8. ' Ant. Philos. cap. 4e 

affecti coelo nubilo, aliter sereno. De melanch. ^ Tract. 15, c. 9, ex redolen. 

naturft -ventwam, see Pliny, lib. 2, cap. tibus herbis et foliis Titis viniiforiB, salida, 

26. 27, 28. Strabo, li. 7. &c. i Fines &c. 
Uoriwb. part 1, e. 4. s Alto- 
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moistened with water, and sweet herbs boiled in it, vine, and 
sallow leaves, &c., ^to besprinkle the ground and posts with 
rose-water, rose-vinegar, which Avicenna much approves. 
Of colours it is good to behold green, red, yellow, and white, 
and by all means to have light enough, with windows in the 
day, wax candles in the night, neat chambers, good fires in 
winter, merry companions ; For though melancholy persons 
love to be dark and alone, yet darkness is a great increaHer 
of the humour. 

Although our ordinary air be good by nature or art, yet it 
is not amiss, as I have said, still to alter it ; no better physio 
for a melancholy man than change of air, and variety of 
places, to travel abroad and see fashions. ^ Leo Afer speaks 
of many of his countrymen so cured, without aU other physic ; 
amongst the negroes, ^ there is such an excellent air, that 
if any of them be sick elsewhere, and brought thither, he is 
instantly recovered, of which he was oflen an eyewitness.** 
* Lipsius, Zuinger, and some others, add as much of ordinary 
travel No man, saith Lipsius, in an epistle to Phil. Lanoius, 
a noble friend of his, now ready to make a voyage, * ** can be 
such a stock or stone, whom that pleasant speculation of coun- 
tries, cities, towns, rivers, wiU not affect*" * Seneca the phi- 
losopher was infinitely taken with the sight of Sdpio Afri- 
canus's house, near Lintemum, to view those old buildings, 
cisterns, baths, tombs, &c. And how was ^Tully pleased 
with the sight of Athens, to behold those ancient and fair 
buildings, with a remembrance of thw worthy inhabitants. 
Paulus ^milius, that renowned Roman captain, after he had 
conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, and now 
made an end of his tedious wars, though he had been long 
absent from Rome, and much there desired, about the begin- 
ning of autumn (as 'Livy describes it) made a pleasant 

1 PaTimentnm aoeto et aqua rosacea peregrinat. * Epiat. 2, oen. 1. Nee 

trrorare, Laurent, e. 8. * Lib. 1, cap. quisquam tarn lapis ant firutex, quem 

de morb. Afirorum in Nigritarum regi- non titillat amoena ilia, rariaqne specta- 

one tanta agris temperies, ut siquis alibi tio locorum, urbium, gentium, &o 

morbosus e6 advehatur, optimn statim ^ Epist. 86. * Lib. 2, de I^bui 

sanitati restituatur, quod multis acci- 7 Lib. 45. 
disse ipae m^ oculis ridi. 3 ub. de 
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peregrination all over Greece, accompanied with his son 
Scipio, and Atheneus the brother of King Eumenes^ leaving 
the charge of his army with Sulpicius Gallus. By Thessalj 
he went to Delphos, thence to Megaris, Aulis, Athens, Argos, 
Lacedsemon, Megalopolis, &c. He took great content, ex- 
ceeding delight in that his voyage, as who doth not that shall 
attempt the like, though his travel be ad jactationem magii 
qiiam ad usum reiptib. (as ^one well observes) to crack, gaze, 
see fine sights and fashions, spend time, rather than for his 
own or public good ? (as it is to many gallants that travel out 
their best days, together with their means, manners, honesty, 
religion,) yet it availeth howsoever. For peregination charms 
our senses with such unspeakable and sweet variety, ^ that 
some count him unhappy that never travelled, and pity his 
case, that from his cradle to his old age beholds the same 
still ; still, still the same, the same. Insomuch that ' Rhasis, 
cant. lib. 1, Tract. 2, doth not only commend, but enjoin travel, 
and such variety of objects to a melancholy man, " and to lie 
in diverse inns, to be drawn into several companies ; " Mon- 
taltus, cap. 36, and many neoterics are of the same mind ; 
Celsus adviseth him therefore that will continue his health, to 
have varium vita genus^ diversity of callings, occupations, to 
be busied about, * " sometimes to live in the city, sometimes 
in the country; now to study or work, to be intent, then 
again to hawk or hunt, swim, run, ride, or exercise himself." 
A good prospect alone will ease melancholy, as Comesius 
contends, lib. 2, c. 7, de Sale. The citizens of * Barcino, 
saith he, otherwise penned in, melancholy, and stirring little 
abroad, are much delighted with that pleasant prospect their 
city hath into the sea, which like that of old Athens besides 
MginA Salamina, and many pleasant islands, had all the 
variety of delicious objects ; so are those Neapolitans and 
inhabitants of Genoa, to see the ships, boats, and passengers 

1 Keckennan, pne&t. poUt. * Fines diversorUs. * Mod6 rnrl esse, modA la 

Morison, o. 8, part. 1. > Mutatio de nrbe, saepios in agro venari, &o. * Ii 

loco in locum, itinera, et Toiagia longa et Catalonia in Spain, 
ndnterminata, et hoepitare in diTersis 
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go bj, out of theii* windows, their whole cities being situated 
on the side of a hill, like Pera by Constantinople, so that each 
house almost hath a free prospect to the sea, as some part of 
London to the Thames ; or to have a free prospect all over 
the city at once, as at Granada in Spain, and Fez in Africa, 
the river running betwixt two declining hills, the steepness 
causeth each house almost as well to oversee, as to be over- 
seen of the rest. Every country is full of such ^ delightsome 
prospects, as well within land, as by sea, as Hermon and 
*Itama in Palestina, Colalto in Italy, the top of Tagetus, or 
Acrocorinthus, that old decayed castle in Corinth, from which 
Peloponnesus, Greece, the Ionian and ^gean seas were 
semd et stmttl at one view to be taken. In Egypt the square 
top of the great pyramid, three hundred yards in height, and 
80 the sultan's palace in Grand Cairo, the country being plain, 
hath a marvellous fair prospect as well over Nilus, as that 
great city, five Italian miles long, and two broad, by the river 
side ; from Mount Sion in Jerusalem, the Holy Land is of all 
sides to be seen ; such high places are infinite ; with us those 
of the best note are Glastonbury tower, Box Hill in Surrey, 
Bever Castle, Rodway Grange, 'Walsby in Lincolnshire, 
where I lately received a real kindness, by the munificence 
of the right honourable my noble lady and patroness, th6 
Lady Frances, countess dowager of Exeter ; and two amongst 
the rest, which I may not omit for vicinity's sake, Oldbury in 
the confines of Warwickshire, where I have often looked 
about me with great delight, at the foot of which hill, *I was 
born ; and Hanbury in Stafibrdshire, contiguous to which is 
Falde, a pleasant village, and an ancient patrimony belonging 
to our family, now in the possession of mine elder brother, 
William Burton, Esquire. * Barclay the Scot commends that 
of Greenwich tower for one of the best prospects in Europe, 
to see London on the one side, the Thames, ships, and pleas- 

1 Landatnrque domns longos qon pros- dal reanons. * At Lindlej in Leicester* 

pidt agros. * Many towns there are of shire, the possession and dweiling-plaoe 

that nanie, saith Adricomlos, all high- of Ralph Burton, Esqaire, my late d» 

sited. 3 Lately resigned for some spe- ceased Ibther. ^ la Icon aiiimonua. 
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ant meadows on the other. There be those that sa^ as much 
and more of St. Mark's steeple in Venice. Yet these are at 
too great a distance ; some are espedallj affected with such 
objects as be near, to see passengers go by in some great road- 
way, or boats in a river, in subjectum forum despicerey to over- 
see a fair, a market-place, or out of a pleasant window into 
some thoroughfare street, to behold a continual concoui*se, a 
promiscuous rout, coming and going, or a multitude of spec- 
tators at a theatre, a mask, or some such like show. But I 
rove ; the sum is this, that variety of actions, objects, air, 
places, are excellent good in this infirmity, and all others, 
good for man, good for beast. * Constantine the emperor, 
lib, 18, cap, 13, ex Leontio, " holds it an only cure for rotten 
sheep, and any manner of sick cattle." Laelius ^ fonte -^u- 
gubinus, that great doctor, at the latter end of many of his 
consultations, (as commonly he doth set down what success 
his physic had,) in melancholy most especially approves of 
this above all other remedies whatsoever, as appears consult. 
69, consult, 229, &c ^'^Many other things helped, but 
change of air was that which wrought the cure, and did most 
good." 



MEMB. IV. 

Exercise rectified of Body and Mind. 

To that great inconvenience, which comes on the one side 
by immoderate and unseas<mable exercise, too much solitari- 
ness and idleness on the other, must be opposed as an anti- 
dote, a moderate and seasonable use of it, and that both of 
body and mind, as a most material circumstance, much con- 
ducing to this cure, and to the general preservation of our 
health. The heavens themselves run continually round, the 
sun riseth and sets, the moon increaseth and decreaseth, stars 

1 J^rotantes ores in alium locum roborentnr. > Alia utilia, aed ex mil- 
iransportaudse sunt, ut alium aSrem et tatione aiSris potissimam curatus. 
tquam participantes, ooalescant et cor- 
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aind planets keep their constant motions, the air is still tossed 
hy the winds, the waters ebb and flow to their conservation 
no doubt, to teach us that we should ever be in action. For 
which cause Hierom prescribes Rusticus the monk, that he be 
always occupied about some business or other, ^"that the 
devil do not find him idle." ^ Seneca would have a man do 
something, though it be to no purpose. * Xenophon wisheth 
one rather to play at tables, dice, or make a jester of himself 
(though he might be ^ better employed), than do nothing. 
The ^ Egyptians of old, and many flourishing commonwealths 
since, have enjoined labour and exercise to all sorts of men, 
to be of some vocation and calling, and to give an account of 
their time, to prevent those grievous mischiefs that come by 
idleness ; '' for as fodder, whip, and burden belong to the 
ass, so meat, correction, and work unto the servant," Ecclus. 
xxxiiL 23. The Turks enjoin all men whatsoever, of what' 
degree, to be of some trade or other, the Grand Seignior him- 
self is not excused. ***In our memory (saith Sabellicus), 
Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, at that very 
time when he heard ambassadors of other princes, did either 
carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame something upon a table." 
• This present sultan makes notches for bows. The Jews are 
most severe in this examination of time. All well-governed 
places, towns, families, and every discreet person will be a 
law unto himself. But amongst us the badge of gentry is 
idleness ; to be of no calling, not to labour, for that's derog- 
atory to their birth, to be a mere spectator, a drone, fruges 
consumere nattUj to have no necessary employment to bu.^y 
himself about in church and commonwealth (some few govern- 
ors exempted), " but to rise to eat," &c, to spend his days 
in hawking, hunting, &c., and such like disports and recrea- 
tions (J which our casuists tax), are the sole exercise almost, 

1 Ne te dsnnon otioBum inTeniat. hometm Othomanntis qtii Gnedn impe- 

s Praestat alitid agere quam nihiL * Lib. riom subvertit, cum oratorum poetolata 

8, de dictis SocraUs. Qui tesAeris et risui audiret externarum gentium, oochlearia 

excitando Tacant, aliquid &ciunt, etsi lignea assidu^ caelabat, aut aliquid in 

liceret liis mebora agere. * Amasis tabula af&ngebat. * Sands, fol. 87, of 

compelled every man ODoe a jear to tell his vojage to Jerusalem. ' Perkina. 

low he lived. & Nostrft inemoria Ma- Oases of Conscience, 1. 8, e. <, q. 8. 
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and oixlinaiy actions of our nobility, and in which they are 
too immoderate. And thence it comes to pass, that in city 
and country so many grievances of body and mind, and thb 
feral disease of melancholy so frequently rageth, and now 
domineers almost all over Europe amongst our great ones. 
They know not how to spend their time (disports excepted, 
which are all their business), what to do, or otherwise how to 
bestow themselves; like our modern Frenchmen, that had 
mther lose a pound of blood in a single combat, than a drop 
of sweat in any honest labour. Every man almost hath 
something or other to employ himself about, some vocation, 
some trade, but they do all by ministers and servants, cui otia 
durUaxat se natos existimant, imo ad sui ipsius plerumqtie et 
cdiorum pemiciem^ ^ as one freely taxeth such kind of men, 
they are all for pastimes, 'tis all their study, all their inven- 
tion tends to this alone, to drive away time, as if they were 
bom some of them to no other ends. Therefore to correct 
and avoid these errors and inconveniences, our divines, phy- 
sicians, and politicians so much labour, and so seriously ex- 
hort ; and for this disease in particular, ^ ^' there can be no 
better cure than continual business," as Rhasis holds, ^ to 
have some employment or other, which may set their mind 
awork, and distract their cogitations." Riches may not easily 
be had without labour and industry, nor learning without 
study, neither can our health be preserved without bodily ex- 
ercise. If it be of the body, Guianerius allows that exercise 
which is gentle, * " and still after those ordinary frications " 
which must be used every morning. Montaltus, cap. 26, and 
Jason Pratensis use almost the same words, highly commend- 
ing exercise if it be moderate ; " a wonderful help so used," 
Crato calls it, " and a great means to preserve our health, as 
adding strength to the whole body, increasing natural heat, 

1 Liuttnias Gmnnio. ** They seem to animos eonun, et incntiant iis diversae 

ttUnk they were bom to idleness, — ^nay ci^tationes. Cont. 1, tract. 9. * Ant* 

more, for the destruction of themselves exercitium, leyes toto corpore fricationef 

and others." « Non est cnra melior conveniuilt. Ad hunc morbum exercita- 

qnam ii^jangerd iis necessaria, et oppor- tiones, quum rect^ et suo tempore fiunt, 

tuna ; opernm administratio illls magnum miilfic^ conducunt, et satiitatem tuentur, 

sanitatis tncrementum, et quae preleant &c 
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by means of which the nutriment is well concocted in the 
stomach, liver, and veins, few or no crudities left, is happily 
distributed over all the body." Besides, it expels excrements 
by sweat and other insensible vapours ; insomuch, that ^ Gal^> 
prefers exercise before all physic, rectification of diet, or any 
regimen in what kind soever ; 'tis nature's physician. ^ Ful- 
gentius, out of Gordonius, ds conserv. vtt hom» lib, 1, cap. 7, 
terms exercise, *' a spur of a dull, sleepy nature, the com- 
forter of the members, cure of infirmity, death of diseases, 
destruction of all mischiefs and vices." The fittest time for 
exercise is a little before dinner, a little before supper, * or 
at any time when the body is empty. Montanus, condL Bl, 
prescribes it every morning to his patient, and that, as * Ca- 
lenus adds, ^ after he hath done his ordinary need<«, rubbed 
his body, washed his hands and face, combed his head, and 
gargaiized." What kind of Zeroise he should use, Galen 
tells us, Uh, 2 et 3y de scmiU tuend. and in what measure, 
* " till the body be ready to sweat," and roused up ; ad 
ruharemy some say, rwn ad stulorem, lest it should dry the 
body too much ; others enjoin those wholesome businesses, as 
to dig so long in his garden, to hold the plough, and the like. 
Some prescribe frequent and violent labour and exercises, as 
sawing every day so long together (epid. 6, Hippocrates con- 
founds them), but that is in some cases, to some peculiar men ; 
* the most forbid, and by no means will have it go farther 
than a beginning sweat, as being ^ perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, exercises, and recreations, which are 
likewise included, some properly belong to the body, some to 
the mind, some more easy, some hard, some with delight, 
some without, some within doors, some natural, some are arti- 
ficial Amongst bodily exercises, Gralen commends Ivdum 

1 lib. 1, de sanitat. tuend. * Bxerci- manibus et oculis, fro., lib. de atra bile, 

tiamnatonedonnientisstimiilatio^mem- sQuoiuique oorpos uniTersum inteunes 

brorum solatiom, morborum medela, cat, et floridnm appareat, sudoreque, &c. 

fuga Titiorum, medicina languorum, * Omnino sudorem vitent, cap. 7, lib. 1, 

deatmctio omnium malorum^ Orato. Valescus de Tar. 7 Exercitium si ex* 

8 Alinientis in ventriculo prob^ concoctis. cedat, valde periculoHum. Saliut. S.-iivi- 

1 .Uguno ventre, vesica, et alvo ab excre- anus, de remed. lib. 2, cap. 1. 
nientin purgato, fricatis membris, lotis 
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parvtJB pike, to play at ball, be it with the hand or racket, in 
tennis-courts or otherwise, it exerciseth each part of the body, 
and doth much good, so that they sweat not too much. It 
was in great request of old amongst the Greeks, Romans, 
Barbarians, mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and Plinius. 
Some write, that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, was the 
inventor of it, for she presented the first ball that ever was 
made to Nausica, the daughter of King Aldnous, and taught 
her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad are hawking, 
hunting, hilares venandi lahoreSy ^ one calls them, because they 
recreate body and mind, 'another, the •" best exercise that is, 
by which alone many have been * freed from all feral dis- 
eases." Hegesippus, lib, 1, c(xp. 37, relates of Herod, that 
he was eased of a grievous melancholy by that means. Plato, 
7 de leg. highly magnifies it, dividing it into three parts, " by 
land, water, air." Xenophon, in Oyrapijed, graces it with a 
great name, Deorum munuSy the gift of the gods, a princely 
sport, which they have ever used, saith Langius, epiit, 59, 
lib. 2, as well for health as pleasure, and do at this day, it 
being the sole almost and ordinary sport of our noblemen in 
Europe, and elsewhere all over the world. Bohemus, de mar. 
gent. lib. 3, c(y>. 12, styles it therefore, studium nobilium, com- 
mtmiter venantur, qudd sibi solis licere conteruiunt, 'tis all 
their study, their exercise, ordinary business, all their talk ; 
and indeed some dote too much after it, they can do nothing 
else, discourse of nought else. Paulus Jovius, descr. Brit. 
doth in some sort tax our * " English nobility for it, for living 
in the country so much, and too frequent use of it, as if they 
had no other means but hawking and hunting to approve 
themselves gentlemen with." 

Hawking comes near to hunting, the one in the air, as the 

1 Camden in Staflfordihire. * Fride- pneoeptor heronm eos k morbis animi 

falliiUf lib. 1, cap. 2, optima omnium venationibus et puris cibis tuebatur. M. 

ezercitationam multi ab hac 8<dammodo Tyrius. ^ Nobilitas omnis fere nrbet 

morbis liberati. ^ Josephus Qaerce- fSutidit, castellifl, et liberiore coelo gandet, 

tanii«, dialect, polit. sect. 2, cap. 11. In- generisque digaitatem una maxima fena. 

ter t mnia oxurcitia praestantin laudem tione, et fiUconum aucupiis tuetor. 
iMMtur. * Chyroa in monte Pelio, 
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and maimer of catching small bird^, as an ornament and a 
recreation, wherein he himself was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be it with nets, 
weels, baits, angling, or otherwise, and yields all out as 
much pleasure to some men as dogs or hawks. ' ^ When they 
draw their fish upon the bank," saith Nic Hcnselius Silesi- 
ographiae, cap. 3, speaking of that extraordinary delight his 
countrymen took in fishing, and in making of pools. James 
Dubravius, that Moravian, in his book de pise, telleth, how 
travelling by the highway side in Silesia, he found a noble- 
man, ^ " booted up to the groins,** wading himself, pulling the 
nets, and labouring as much as any fishem^^ of them all ; 
and when some belike objected to him the baseness of his 
ofiice, he excused himself, • " that if other men might hunt 
hares, why should not he hunt carps ? " Many gentlemen 
in like sort with us will wade up to the armholes upon such 
occasions, and voluntarily undertake that to satisfy their 
pleasure, which a poor man for a good stipend would scarce 
be hired to undergo. Plutarch, in his book de soler. animaL 
speaks against all fishing, ^ ^ as a filthy, base, illiberal employ- 
ment having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth the 
labour." But he that shall consider the variety of baits for all 
seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers have invented, 
peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, &c., will say, that it 
deserves like commendation, requires as much study and per- 
spicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of 
them. Because hawking and hunting are very laborious, 
much riding, and many dangers accompany them ; but this 
is still and quiet ; and if so be the angler catch no fish, yet 
he hath a wholesome walk to the brook side, pleasant shade 
by the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, and sweet 
smells of fine fresh meadow flowers, he hears the melodious 

1 Non nu^rem TOlaptatem animo capi- tio leporis non sit Inlionesta, nescio qno- 

ant, qv&m qui fenu inBectantur. ant modo piscatio cyprinorum yideri debeat 

vcAaoB canibus, comprehendunt, qnnm pudenda. ^ Omnino turpis piscatio, 

retfa trahentes, Bquamosas pecudes in ri- nullo studio digoa, illiberalis credita est, 

pasadduount. > More piscatomm era- quod nullum habet ingenium, nullam 

ribuB ooreatus > Si prindpibus vena- perspicaciam. 
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hannony of birds, he sees the swans, herons, ducks, water- 
horns, coots, &c, and many other fowl, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or blast 
of horns, and all the sport that thej can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, much in use, 
as wringing, bowling, shooting, which Ascham commends in a 
just volume, and hath in former times been enjoined hj stat>- 
ute as a defensive exercise, and an ^ honour to our land, as 
well may witness our victories in France. Keelpins, tix)nks, 
quoits, pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, 
fencing, mustring, swimming, wasters, foils, football, balloon, 
quintain, &c, a^d many such, which are the common recrea- 
tions of the countryfolks. Riding of great horses, running 
at rings, tilts and tournaments, horseraces, wild-goose chases, 
which are the disports of greater men, dnd good in them* 
selves, though many gentlemen by that means gallop quite 
out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of 
'Areteus, deamhvlaUo per anuena loca, to make a petty 
prepress, a merry journey now and then with some good 
companions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, towns, . 

s ** Visere ssep^ amnes nitidos, per amsenaque Tempe, 
£t placidas supiinis sectari in montibos auras/' 

** To see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains, 
And take the gentle air amongst the mountains/* 

* To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and 
arbours, artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, 
lawns, rivulets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, like 
that Antiochian Daphne, brooks, pools, fish-ponds, between 
wood and water, in a fair meadow, by a river side, * ubi varice 
avium cantctHones, Jhrum colores, pratorum jrvHe^^ &c., to 
disport in some pleasant plain, park, run up a steep hill some- 
times, or sit in a shady seat, must needs be a delectable recre- 
ation. HorVm principis et domus ad delectaiionem facta^ cum 

1 PrsBcipua hino Anglis gloria, orobrse cUales, quas bortonses aurn mlnistrani, 
▼ictorise partes. Jorius. > Cap. 7. sub fomice viridi, pamplnis vireatibiui 
> Fracastorius. * AmbuIationeB sub- ooncamerataB. ^ Theophylacfc. 
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iylvdy tnonte et piscindj vtdgd la montagna ; the prince*8 gar 
den at Ferrara ^ Schottus highly magnifies, with the groves, 
mountains, ponds, for a delectable prospect, he was much 
affected with it ; a Persian paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectable in his sight. St. Bernard, in the de- 
scription of his monastery, is almost ravished with the pleas- 
ures of it ^A sick ^man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, 
and when the dog-star parcheth the plains, and dries up 
rivers, he lies in a shady bower,'' Frond$ sub arborea f erven- 
tia temperat cuira^ ^* and feeds his eyes with variety of ob- 
jects, herbs, trees, to comfort his misery, he receives many 
delightsome smells, and fills his ears with that sweet and 
various harmony of birds ; good Grod (saith he), what a com- 
pany of pleasures hast thou made for man I *' He that should 
be admitted on a sudden to the sight of such a palace as that 
of Escurial in Spain, or to that which the Moors built at 
Granada, Fontiunebleau in France, the Turk's gardens in his 
seraglio, wherein all manner of birds and beasts are kept for 
pleasure ; wolves, bears, lynxes, tigers, lions, elephants, &o^ 
or upon the banks of that Thradan Bosphorus ; the pope's 
Belvedere in Rome, *as pleasing as those horti pen$ile$ 
in Babylon, or that Indian king's delightsome garden in 
^^lian; or 'those fiunous gardens of the Lord Cantelow 
in France, could not choose, though he were never so ill paid, 
but be much recreated for the time ; or many of our noble- 
men's gardens at home. To take a boat in a pleasant even- 
ing, and with music • to row upon the waters, which Plutarch 
so much applauds, Elian admires, upon the river Pineus ; in 
those Thessalian fields, beset with green bays, where birds so 
sweetly sing that passengers, enchanted as it were with their 



1 Itinerat. Ital. * Sedet aegrotiis bus proenns solatia ! * Dlod. ffieuliu, 

eeepite Tiridi, et cmn iiicleinentia Canio- lib 2. * lib. 18. de animaL cap. IS. 

nlaris terras ezcoqnit, et giocat flamina, 6 Pet. Qillios. Pam. Hentoeus, Itinerar 

Ipse secnnu sedet sab arborea fironde, et Italiae, 1617. lod. Sincerus, Itinerar. 

ad doloris sui solatium, naribns snis gra- €(allise, 1617. Simp. Ub. 1. quest. 4. 

mineas redolet species, pascit oculos ber- * Jucundissima deambulatio jnxta mare, 

bammamienaTirlditas,aare8siiaTimod- et nayigatio prope terram. In ntraque 

olamine demulcet pictarmn conoentus fluminis ripa. 
avium. &c Dens bone, quanta pauperi- 
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heavenly music, omnium laborum et curarum oUiviscantur, 
forget forthwith all labours, care, and grief; or in a gondola 
through the Grand Canal in Venice, to see those goodly pal- 
aces, must needs refresh and give content to a melancholy 
dull spirit. Or to see the inner rooms of a fair-built and 
sumptuous edifice, as that of the Persian kings, so much re- 
nowned by Dlodoros and Curtius, in which all was almost 
beaten gold, ^ chairs, stools, thrones, tabernacles, and pillars 
of gold, plane trees, and vines of gold, grapes of precious 
stones, all the other ornaments of pure gold, 

s " Fnlget gemma floris, et jaspide fiilya snpellex, 
Strata mioant Tyrio *' 

With sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opip- 
arous fare, &c, besides the gallantest young men, the fairest 
* virgins, pttdUe scittUa minittrantes, the rarest beauties the 
world could afford, and those set out with costly and curious 
attires, ad stuporem usqtte spectantium, with exquisite music, 
as in ^ Trimaltion's house, in every chamber sweet voices 
ever sounding day and night, incomparabiUs hutus, all de- 
lights and pleasures in each kind which to please the senses 
could possibly be devised or had, conviva coronatiy dditiit 
ebrii, Sfc. Telemachus, in Homer, is brought in as one 
ravished almost at the sight of that magnificent palace, and 
rich furniture of Menelaus, when he beheld 

* ** JEris fnlgorem et resonantia tecta comsoo 
Aaro atque eleotro nitido, sectoque elephanto, 
Argentoque simul. Talis Jovis ardua sedes, 
Aolaqne ccelicoliim stellans splendesoit Olympo.'* 

** Such glittering of gold and brightest brass to shine, 
Clear amber, silver pore, and ivory so fine: 
Jupiter^s lofty palace, where the gods do dw^ 
Was even such a one, and did it not excel.'* 

1 Anrei panes, anrea obsonia, tIb Mar- > 800 pellices, poeillatores et pinoemaB m- 

gMrltamin aceto subacta, &c. * Lu- nameri, paeri lot! purpnia indati, &e. . 

ean. '' The famitnre glitters with bril- ex omnium pulchritndine deleeli. ^Ubi 

liuit gems, with yellow jasper, and the omnia cantu strepont. * Odyas. A, 
oooches dassle with their purple dye." 
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It will laxare animosy refresh the soul of man to see fair- 
built cities, streets, theatres, temples, obelisks, &c. The 
temple of Jerusalem was so fairly built of white marble, with 
so many pyramids covered with gold ; tectumqiie templi fulvo 
coruscans auro, nimio 9uo fulgore ohcacctbcU octdos itineran- 
tium, i^SLS so glorious, and so glistened afar off, that the spec- 
tators might not well abide the sight of it. But the inner 
parts were all so curiously set out with cedar, gold, jewels, 

&C., as he said of Cleopatra's palace in Egypt, ^Crassum- 

que trahes absconderat aurum, that the beholders were 
amazed. What so pleasant as to see some pageant or sight 
go by, as at coronations, weddings, and such like solemnities, 
to see an ambassador or a prince met, received, entertained 
with masks, shows, fireworks, &c. To see two kings fight in 
single combat, as Forus and Alexander; Canute and Ed- 
mund Ironside; Scanderbeg and Ferat Bassa the Turk; 
when not honour alone but life itself is at stake, as the ^ poet 

of Hector, 

" nee enim pro tergore Tauri, 
Pro bove nee certamen erat, qase prsemia cnrsds 
Esse Solent, sed pro magni vit&que animlque Hectoris." 

To behold a battle fought, like that of Cressy, or Aginoourt, 
or Poictiers, qud nescio (saith Froissart) an vetustas uUam 
proferre possit clariorem. To see one of Caesar's triumphs 
in old Rome revived, or the like. To be present at an inter- 
view, 'as that famous of Henry the Eighth and Francis the 
First, so much renowned all over Europe; ubi tanto ap- 
paratu (saith Hubertus Vellius) tamqtte triumphali pompd 
ambo reges cum eorum conjugibus coiere, vt nvUa unquam 
atas tarn celebrta festa viderit avi audierit, no age ever saw 
the like. So infinitely pleasant are such shows, to the sight 
of which oftentimes they will come hundreds of miles, give 
any money for a place, and remember many years after with 

1 Lncan. 1. 8. " The timbers were con- the usaal prizes in the race, bat for the 

realed by solid gold " « Diad. 10. life and sonl of the great Hector " 

'* For neither was the contest for tlie > Between Ardes and Ouines, 1619. 
hide of a bull, nor fbr a beeye, which are 
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jHignlar dpfigfct. BofiBe^ w^en be was ambassadcH* in T2Dg« 
lufed, said he aav tbe noblcmai go in their robes to the par- 
bament boose, ibmwb emmJmemmdUate vidimus, he was mach 
affected with the s^ht of iL PompcHuns Golmnna, saith 
Jorios in he lifev saw thirteen Fiendunen, and so many 
Italiaos once fight ibr a whole aimj : Qmod JMcundi^mum 
^edaeulmm im rM tKdi SM, the pleasantest sight that ever 
be saw m hts life. Who would not have been affected with 
such a spedade ? Or that single combat <^ ^ Breaute the 
Frenchman, and Anthooj Sdieta a Dntdunan, before the 
waQs of Sjlvadocis in Brabant^ anno 1600. They were 
twenty-two horse on the one side, as many on the other, 
which, like livy's Horatii, T<Nrqaati and Corvini, fought for 
their own giofj and coontry's honour, m the sight and view 
of thmr whole city and army. * When Jalios Ceesar warred 
aboat the banks of Bhooe, there came a barbarian prince to 
see hun and the Boman anny, and wh^i he had beheld 
Caesar a good while, *^ I see the gods now (saith he) which 
before I heard of," nee fteHciorem wHarn viUe me4B aut optamy 
out tenti diem: it was the happiest day that ever he had in 
his Hfe. Such a sight akme were able of itself to drive 
away melandioly; if not forever, yet it must needs expel it 
for a time. Badzivilos was much taken with the pacha's 
jMdace in Cbiio, and amongst many other objects which that 
place affi>rded, with that s<demnity of cutting the banks of 
the Nile by Imbram Pacha, when it overflowed, besides two 
or three hundred gilded galleys on the water, he saw two 
millions of men gathered together on the land, with turbims 
as white as snow ; and 'twas a goodly sight. The very read- 
ing of feasts, triumphs, interviews, nuptials, tilts, toumamentSy 
combats, and monomachies, is most acceptable and pleasant. 
^ Franciscus Modius hath made a large cc^ection of such 
solemnities in two great tomes, which whoso will may peruse. 

1 Swerttm in delitiis, foL 487, 'wteri ' poet. < Qnos antea andlTi, inquit, ho> 
Himttiomm exemplo, vktate et sncceflsii die vidi dMS. ^ Pamdeeto Triumph 
admirabili, csesis bostibus 17, in cooa^pec- fol. 
tn ratriflB, &c. s Paterculns, toI. 
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The inspection alone of those curious iconographies of tem- 
ples and palaces, as that of the Lateran church in Albertua 
Durer, that of the temple of Jerusalem in * Josephus, Adri 
comius, and Yillalpandus ; that of the Escurial in Guadas, 
of Diana at Ephesus in Pliny, Nero's golden palace in Rome, 
^Justinian's in Constantinople, that Peruvian Jugo's in 
*Cusco, ut non ah hominibtts, sed a diemonns consttuetum 
mdeaiur ; St Mark's in Venice, by Ignatius, with many 
such ; priscorum arUficum opera (saith that ^ interpreter of 
Pausanias), the rare workmanship of those ancient Greeks, 
in theatres, obelisks, temples, statues, gold, silver, ivory, 
marble images, non minore femie quum leguntur, quam quum 
cemufUur, animum deUctatione complent, affect one as much 
by reading almost as by sight 

The country hath his recreations, the city his several gym- 
nics and exercises. May games, feasts, wakes, and merrymeet- 
ings, to solace themselves; the very beii^ in the country; that 
life itself is a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such 
pleasures, as those old patriarchs did. Diocletian, the em- 
peror, was 80 much affected with it, that he gave over his 
sceptre, and turned gardener. Constantine wrote twenty 
books of husbandry. Lysander, when ambassadors came to 
see him, bragged of nothing more than of his orchard, hi 
sunt ordines mei. What shall I say of Gncinnatus, Cato, 
TuUy, and many such ? how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several 
kinds of pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c., 

* ** Kuno Ci4[>tare feras laqaeo, Dane fallere visco, 
Atque etiam magnos canibus circundare saltus, 
Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres." 

** Sometimes with traps deceive, with line and string 
To catch wild birds and beasts, encompassing 
The grove with dogs, and out of bushes firing." 

" et nidos avium scrutari," &c. 

> lib. 6, cap. 14, de bello Jud. * Pro- acript. * Romalus Amaseiu, prnftrt 
Mplas. « Laet. lib. 10, Amer. de- Paoaan. » Vlrg. 1 Georg. 
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Jucuudus, in his preface to Cato, Yarro, Columella, &c., put 
out hj him, confesseth of himself, that he was mightily de- 
lighted with these husbandry studies, and took extraordinary 
pleasure in them ; if the theory or speculation can so much 
affect; what shall the place and exercise itself, the practical 
part do? The same confession I find in Herberstein, Porta, 
Camerarius, and many others, which have written of that 
subject. If my testimony were aught worth, I tx)uld say as 
much of myself; I am verl Satumus; no man ever took 
more delight in springs, woods, groves, gardens, walks, fish- 
ponds, rivers, &c But 

*** Tantalns k labrb sitiens fiigientia captat 
Flmnina:*' 

And so do I ; VeUe Ucetj potiri nan licet/* f 

Every palace, every city almost hath his peculiar walks, 
cloisters, terraces, groves, theatres, pageants, games, and sev- 
eral recreations ; every country, some professed gymnics to 
exhilarate their minds, and exercise their bodies. The 

* Greeks had their Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean 
games, in honour of Neptune, Jupiter, Apollo ; Athens hers ; 
some for honour, garlands, crowns ; for ^beauty, dancing, run- 
ning, leaping, like our silver games. The ' Romans had their 
feasts, as the Athenians, and Lacedemonians held their public 
banquets, in Pritanseo, Panathenasis, Thesperiis, Phiditiis, 
plays, naumachies, places for sea-fights, ^theatres, amphithea- 
tres, able to contain seventy thousand men, wherein they 
had several delightsome shows to exhilarate the people; 

* gladiators, combats of men with themselves, with wild 
beasts, and wild beasts one with another, like our bull-bait- 
ings, or bear-baitings (in which many countrymen and citi- 
zens amongst us so much delight, and so frequently use), 
dancers on ropes. Jugglers, wrestlers, comedies, tragedies, 

* ** The thirsting Tantalas gapes for Martiales, &c., Rosiniu, 5, 12. * See 

the water tiuit eludes his lips." t " I Lipsius Amphitheatrum. Roeiniis, lib. 

may desire, bat can't ei^y." i Bote- 5. Meursius, de ludis Qrseconmi. » 1600 

ms, lib. 8, polit. cap. 1. > See Athe- men at once, tigers, lions, elephants, 

nauf dipnoso. * Ludi TOtivl, sacri. In- horses, dogs, bears, &c. 
tterl, M^galenses, Cereales, Florales, 
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publidj exhibited at the emperor^s and city's charge, and that 
with incredible cost and magnificence. In the Low Coan- 
tries (as ^Meteran relates), before these wars, they had 
many solemn feasts, plays, challenges, artillery gardens, col- 
leges of rhymers, rhetoricians, poets ; and to this day, such 
places are curiously maintained in Amsterdam, as appears by 
that description of Isaacus Pontanus, Rerum Amstdod: lib, 2, 
cap. 25. So likewise, not long since at Friburg, in Germany, 
as is evident by that relation of ^ Neander, they had Ludos 
septenncUes, solemn plays every seven years, which Bocerus, 
one of their own poets, hath elegantly described : 

** At nunc magnifioo spectacola stmcta paratn 
Quid memorem, veteri noa ooncessura Qoirino, 
Ladonim pompa? " * &c. 

In Italy they have solemn declamations of certain select 
young gentlemen in Florence (like those reciters in old 
Rome), and public theatres in most of their cities, for stage- 
players and others, to exercise and recreate themselves. All 
seasons almost, all places have their several pastimes ; some 
in summer, some in winter ; some abroad, some within ; some 
of the body, some of the mind ; and diverse men have diverse 
recreations and exercises. Domidan, the emperor, was much 
delighted with catching flies; Augustus to play with nuts 
amongst children ; * Alexander Severus was often pleased to 
play with whelps and young pigs. * Adrian was so wholly 
enamoured with dogs and horses, that he bestowed monu- 
ments and tombs of them, and buried them in graves. In 
foul weather, or when they can use no other convenient 
sports, by reason of the time, as we do cock-fighting, to avoid 
idleness, I think (though some be more seriou=»ly taken with 
it, spend much time, cost, and charges, and are too solicitous 

I lib. nit. et 1. 1, ad finem consaeta- aliisque id genus India recreaie. * Or- 

dine non minus laudabiU qusm Teteri bis teme descript. part. 8. * '^ What 

eontubernia l^etomm, Rythmorum in shall I say of their spectacles produced 

nrfoibus et municipiiSf certisque diebus with the most magnificent decorations, — 

exereebant se sagittarii, gladiatoree, &c. a d^rree of coetUness neyer indulged in 

Alia iugenil, animiqne ezercitia, quorum eren by the Romans ? " * Lampridins. 

prspcipuum stndlum, piincipem popn- ^ Spartian. 
him tragoediis, eomoedils Aibn&, scenicis. 
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about it), ^ Severus used partridges and quails, 9^ manj 
Frenchmen do still, and to keep birds in cages, With which 
he was much pleased, when at anj time be had leisure from 
pubUc cares and businesses. He had (saith Lampridius), 
tame phe&sants, ducks, partridges, peacocks, and some twenty 
thousand ringdoves and pigeons. Busbequius, the emperor's 
orator,' when he lay in Constantinople, and could not stir 
much abroad, kept for his recreation, busying himself to see 
them fed, almost all manner of strange birds and beasts ; this 
was something, though not to exercise his body, yet to refresh 
his mind. Conradus Gresner,' at Zurich in Switzerland, kept 
so likewise for his pleasure^ a great company of wild beasts ; 
and (as he saith) took great delight to see them eat their 
meat. Turkey gentlewomen, that are perpetual prisoners, 
still mewed up according to the custom of the place, have 
little else besides their household business, or to play with 
their children to drive away time, but to dally with their cats, 
which they have in delitits, as many of our ladies and gen- 
tlewomen use monkeys and little dogs. The ordinary recrea- 
tions which we have in winter, and in most solitary times 
busy our minds with, are cards, tables, and dice, shovel-board, 
chess-play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, shuttlecock, 
billiards, music, masks, singing, dancing, yule games, frolics, 
jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions, and commands, 
* merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, 
giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, friars, 
&c., such as the old woman told Psyche in • Apuleius, Boc- 
cace novels, and the rest, quorum auditiane pueri delectantuTy 
senes narratione, which some delight to hear, some to tell ; all 
are well pleased with. Amaranthus, the philosopher, met 
Hermocles, Diophantus, and Philolaus, his companions, one 
day busily discoursing about Epicurus and Democritus's 
tenets, very solicitous which was most probable and came 

1 Deleitatus Insis catulomm, porori- itadioM publtoas rabto-nuret. * Bm 

loram, at perdices intw^ se pugnuent, males tote ut poasint prodaoera ttooleo 

ant ut ayes paryalee sarsum et deorsum > Ifiles. 4. 
volitarent, his maxime deleetatus, ut sol- 
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nearest to truth ; to put them out of that surly controversy, 
and to refresh their spirits, he told them a pleasant tale of 
Stratodes the physician's wedding, and of all the particulars, 
the company, the cheer, the music, &c., for he was new come 
from it ; with which relation they were so much delighted, 
that Philolaus wished a blessing to his heart, and many a 
good wedding, * many such merrymeetings might he be at, 
" to please himself with the sight, and others with the narra- 
tion of it." News are generaDy welcome to all our ears, 
avids audimtis^ aures enim Mominum novitate Icetantwr ^ (as 
Pliny observes), we long after rumour to hear and listen to 
it, ^densum humeris Mbit aure wlgus* We are most part too 
inquisitive and apt to hearken after news, which Caesar, in 
his ^ Conmientaries, observes of the old Grauls, they would 
be inquiring of every carrier and passenger what they had 
heard or seen, what news abroad ? 

" quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Qiii(i Seres, quid Thracea agant, secreta novercsB, 
£t pueri, quis amet/* &c.f 

as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse or barber's shop. When 
that great Gonsalva was upon some displeasure confined by 
King Ferdinand to the city of Loxa in Andalusia, the only 
comfort (saith *Jovius) he had to ease his melancholy 
thoughts, w^. to hear news, and to listen aft^r those ordinary 
occurrences, which were brought him cum primis^ by letters 
or otherwise out of the remotest parts of Europe. Some 
men's whole delight is to take tobacco, and drink all day long 
in a tavern or alehouse, to discourse, sing, jest, roar, talk of a 
cock and bull over a pot, &c. Or when three or four good 
companions meet, tell old stories by the fireside, or in the sun, 
as old folks usually do, quuB aprici meminere senes, remem- 
bering afresh and with pleasure ancient matters, and such 
lil:3 accidents, which happened in their younger years ; oth- 

1 dii rimiliboB ssepe GonTiviis date at ^ Ub. 4. Gallicn eonsuetadinis est at 

Ipse Tidendo delectetar, et postmodom Tiatores etiam InTltos consistere cogant, 

narrando deleotet. Theod. prodromas et quid qoisqae eoram andierit aut cogr 

Amorum diftl. interpret. Gilberto Oanlin- n6rit de qu& re qaserunt. & VitsB ejui 

lo. s Bpiiit. lib. 8. Rnfflno. 3 Hor. lib. ult. 
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;st pastime ia to game, nothing to them so pleasanL 
Vmeri indalget, hune deeoquil alea — many too nicely 
exceptions at carda, 'tables, and dice, and such mixed 
los lotn, whom Gataker well confutes. Which tliough 
>e honest recreations in themselres, jet may justly be 
vise excepted at, as they are of^n abused, and forbid- 
s things most pernicious ; tntanam rem el damnotani, 
nius calls it. " For most part in these kind of disports 
)t art or skill, but subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery, 
e and fortune carries all away ; " 'tis amibuiatoria 
ia. 



labour most part not to pass their time in honest dis- 
but for filthy lucre, and covetousness of money. In 
•imiim lucrum ei avaritiam bominum converUtur, as 
IS observes. IFotii fraudum et nwdejiciontm, 'tis the 
in of cozenage and villainy. '"A thing so com- 
dl over Europe at this day, and so generally abused, 
lany men are utterly undone by it," their means spent, 
lonies consumed, they and their posterity beggared ; 
s swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, and snch 
'eniences, which are ordinary concomitants ; ' " for 
once they have got a haunt of such companies, and 
of gaming, they can hardly be drawn from il, but as an 
will tickle them, and as it is with whoremasters, once 
d, they cannot easily leave it off:" Vexat metttes in- 
cupido, they are mad upon their sport. And in con- 
1 (which Charles the Seventh, that good French king, 
lied in an edict against gamesters,) undi piee et kilarit 



o"" 1 »bMiiI tanifr*- '"'''''* ' 
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viUe mffugium nU suisqtte Uberis totique famiUtty 3fc, 
" That which was once their liyelihood, should have main- 
tained wife, children, family, is now spent and gone ; " mcerof 
ft egestas, Sfc, sorrow and beggary succeeds. So good things 
may be abused, and that which was first invented to ^ refresh 
men's weary spirits, when they come from other labours and 
studies to exhilarate the mind, to entertain time and com- 
pany, tedious otherwise in those long solitary winter nights, 
and keep them from worse matters, an honest exercise is 
contrarfly perverted. 

Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for 
some kind of men, and fit for such melancholy, Bhasis holds, 
as are idle, and have extravagant impertinent thoughts, or 
troubled with cares, nothing better to distract their mind, and 
alter their meditations ; invented (some say) by the ^ general 
of an army in a fiunine, to keep soldiers from mutiny ; but 
if it proceed from overmuch study, in such a case it may do 
more harm than good ; it is a game too troublesome for some 
men's brains, too full of anxiety, all out as bad as study ; be- 
sides it is a testy choleric game, and very offensive to him 
that loseth the mate. * William the Conqueror, in his 
younger years, playing at chess with the Prince of France 
(Dauphin^ was not annexed to that crown in those days), 
losing a mate, knocked the chess-board about his pate, which 
was a cause afterward of much enmity between them. For 
some such reason it is belike, that Fatritius, in his 3 booky 
tit 12, de reg. instiU forbids his prince to play at chess; 
hawking and hunting, riding, &c, he will allow ; and this to 
other men, but by no means to him. In Muscovy, where 
they live in stoves and hot-houses all winter long, come sel- 
dom or little abroad, it is again very necessary, and there- 
fore in those parts, (saith * Herberstein,) much used. At Fez 

1 Institnitar ista exercitatio, non lucri, Hi fkme laboraret, altero die edens alto> 

ied Taletadinis et oblectamenti ratione, ro ludens, fiunis oblivisceretar. BeIlo< 

•t quo animus defiitipitus respiret, no- nius. See more of this game in Daniel 

Tasque vires ad snbeundos labores denno Souter's Palamedes, yel de rariis ludis, 

eoncipiat. * Latrunculomm Indus in- 1. 8. > D. Hay ward, in vita ajob. 

fmitus est k duce. at com miles Intolemh- « Muscorit. oommentariiim. 
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in Africa, wheie the like inoonyenience of keeping within 
doors is through heat, it is very laudable; and (as ^Leo 
Afer relates) as much frequented. A sport fit foi idle 
gentlewomen, soldiers in garrison, and courtiers that have 
nought but love matters to busy themselves about, but not 
altogether so convenient for such as are students. The like 
I may say of Col. Bruxer's philosophy game, D. Fulke's 
Metromachia and his Owronomachioy with the rest of those 
intricate astrological and geometrical fictions, for such especi- 
ally as are mathematically given ; and the rest of those curi- 
ous games. 

Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage-plays, howso- 
ever they be heavily censured by some severe Catos, yet if 
opportunely and soberly used, may justly be approved. 
Melius est fodere^ qucun saUare^ saith Austin ; but what is 
that if they delight in it? ^Nemo scUtat sobrius. But in what 
kind of dance ? I know these sports have many oppugners, 
whole volumes writ against them ; when as all they say (if 
duly considered) is but ignorcUio Elenchi ; and some again, 
because they are now cold and wayward, past themselves, 
cavil at all such youthful qK>rts in others, as- he did in the 
comedy ; they think them, ilUco nctsci senes, S^c. Some out 
of preposterous zeal object many times trivial arguments, 
and because of some abuse, will quite take away the good 
use, as if they should forbid wine because it makes men 
drunk ; but in my judgment they are too stem ; there ^ is a 
time for all things, a time to mourn, a time to dance," Ecdes. 
iii. 4, '^ a time to embrace, a time not to embrace (verse 5), 
and nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works," verse 22 ; for my part, I will subscribe to the king's 
declaration, and was ever of that mind, those May games, 
wakes, and Whitsun ales, &c, if they be not at unseasonable 
hours, may justly be permitted. Let them freely feast, sing 
and dance, have their puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabors, 

1 Inter dres FemanM latmnculoram * " It is better to dig than to danoa.' 
Indu8 est nsltatisaimuB, lib. 8, de Aftioa. > TuUios. ** No sensible man danoea.'' 
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crowds, bagpipes, &c., play at ball, and barlejbrakes, and 
what sports and recreations they like best. In Franconia, a 
province of Grermany, (saith ^Aubanus Bohemus,) the old 
folks after evenii^ prayer, went to the alehouse, the young- 
er sort to dance;, and to say truth with * Sarisburiensis, 
satius fuerat sic otiari, quam turpius occupari, better do so 
than worse, as without question otherwise (such is the cor- 
ruption of man's nature) many of them will do. For that 
cause, plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers, jugglers, &C., 
and all that crew is admitted and winked at; ' Tata jocu- 
larium scena procedit, et idea spectacula admissa tunt, et in^ 
finiia tyrocinia vanitatuniy ut his occupentur, qui pemiciosius 
otiari sohnt: that they might be busied about such toys, that 
would otherwise more perniciously be idle. So that as 
* Tacitus said of the astrologers in Rome, we may say of 
them, genus hominum est quod in dvitate nostra et vitabitur 
semper et retinebitur^ they are a debauched company most 
part, still spoken against, as well they deserve some of them, 
(for I so relish and distinguish them as fiddlers and musi- 
cians) ^ and yet ever retained* " Evil is not to be done (I 
confess) that good may come of it ; " but this is evil per aeci' 
dens, and, in a qualified sense, to avoid a greater incon- 
venience, may justly be tolerated. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Utopian Commonwealth, * " as he will have none idle, so 
will he have no man labour overhard, to be toiled out like a 
horse, 'tis more than slavish infelicity, the life of most of our 
hired servants. and tradesmen elsewhere (excepting his Uto- 
pians) but half the day allotted for work, and half for honest 
recreaticm, or whatsoever employment they shall think fit for 
themselves." If one half day in a week were allowed to our 
household servants for their merrymeetings, by their hard 
masters, or in a year some feasts, like those Roman Satur- 
nals, I think they wouU labour harder all the rest of their 

1 De mor. gent. * Polyerat. 1. 1, cap. qtue opificam vita est, exceptis Utopieii- 

8. > Idem Sarisburiensis. * Wat. sibus, qui diem in 24 boras dividunt, sex 

lib. 1. 6 Nemo deeidet otiosus, ita ne- duntaxat operi depatant, reliquum 4 

mo asinino more ad seram noctem labo- somno et cibo ci:^usque arbitrio permitti- 

mt ; nam ea plusqnam servilis SBramna, tnr 
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time, and both parties be better pleased ; bat this needs not 
(jovL will saj), for some of them do nought but loiter all the 
week long. 

This which I am at, is for such as wrefracH animis^ troub- 
led in mind, to ease them, OTer-toiled on the one part, to 
refresh ; over-idle on the other, to keep themselves busied. 
And to this purpose, as any labour or employment will serve 
to the one, any honest recreation will conduce to the other, so 
that it be moderate and sparing, as the use of meat and drink ; 
not to spend all their life in gaming, playing, and pastimes, 
as too many gentlemen do; but to revive our bodies and 
recreate our souls with honest sports ; of which as there be 
diverse sorts, and peculiar to several callings, ages, sexes, 
conditions, so there be proper for several seasons, and those 
of distinct natures, to fit that variety of humours which is 
amongst them, that if one will not, another may ; some in 
summer, some in winter, some gentle, some more violent, some 
for the mind alone, some for the body and mind ; (as to some 
it is both business and a pleasant recreation to oversee work- 
men of all sorts, husbandry, cattle, horse, &c To build, plot, 
project, to make models, cast up accounts, &c.) some without, 
some within doors ; new, old, &c, as the season serveth, and 
as men are inclined. It is reported of Philippus Bonus, that 
good duke of Burgundy, (by Lodovicus Vivos, in Epist. and 
Pont *Heuter in his history), that the said duke, at the mar- 
riage of Eleonora, sister to the king of Portugal, at Bruges 
in Flanders, which was solemnized in the deep of winter, 
when, as by reason of unseasonable weather, he could neither 
hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, &c, and 
.4uch other domestic sports, or to see ladies dance, with some 
of his courtiers, he would in the evening walk disguised all 
about the town. It so fortuned, as he was walking late one 
night, he found a country fellow d^Sad drunk, snorting on a 
bulk ; ^ he caused his followers to bring him to his palace, 

1 Reram BoKand. lib. '4. < Jussit oali eollocaii, &o., miiaii homo nbi m •• 
h o mt iiMi i defeni ad palatimn et lecto da- looi Tidet. 
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and there stripping him of his old clothes, and attiring him 
after the court fashion, when he waked, he and they were 
all ready to attend upon his excellency, persuading him he 
was some great duke. The poor fellow admiring how he 
c»me there, was served in state all the day long ; after supper 
he saw them dance, heard music, and the rest of those court- 
like pleasures ; but late at night when he was well tippled, 
and again fast asleep, they put on his old robes, and so con- 
veyed him to the place where they first found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them so good sport the day before as he 
did when he returned to himself; all the jest was to see how 
he ^ looked upon it. In conclusion, after some little admira- 
tion, the poor man told his friends he had seen a vision, 
constantly believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and 
so the jest ended. ^ Antiochus Epiphanes would often dis- 
guise himself, steal from his court, and go into merchants', 
goldsmiths', and other tradesmen's shops, sit and talk with 
them, and sometimes ride or walk alone, and fall aboard with 
any tinker, clown, serving-man, carrier, or whomsoever he 
met first. Sometimes he did ex insperato give a poor fellow 
money, to see how he would look, or on set purpose lose his 
purse as he went, to watch who found it, and withal how he 
would be affected, and with such objects he was much de- 
lighted. Many such tricks are ordinarily put in practice by 
great men, to exhilarate themselves and others, all which are 
harmless jests, and have their good uses. 

But amongst those exercises, or recreations of the mind 
within doors, there is none so general, so aptly to be applied to 
all sorts of men, so fit and proper to expel idleness and mel- 
ancholy, as that of study : Studia senectiUem oNectani, adoles- 
centiam cUuni, secundas res omarU, adversis perfugium et sola- 
Hum prabent, domi delectant, S^c, find the rest in 7W?y, pro 
Archia Poeta^ What so full of content, as to read, walk, 

1 Quid interest, inquit Lodovicus Viyes, is the delight of old age, the support of 

(epist. ad Francisc. Barducem,) inter youth, the ornament of prosperity, the 

dion iUius et nostros aliquot annos ? ni- solace and refuge of adyorsity, the com- 

hil penitus, nisi quod, &c. > Hen Ihrt of domestilo life," &o. 
6teph%n prse&t Herodoti. s '' Study 
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aad see maps, pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which some 
so much magnify, as those that Phidias made of old so exqui- 
site and pleasing to be beheld, that as ^ Chrjsostom thioketh, 
^ if any man be sicklj, troubled in mind, or that cannot sleep 
for grief, and shall but stand over against one of Phidias's 
images, he will forget all care, or whatsoever else maj molest 
him, in an instant ? '' There be those as much taken with 
Michael Angelo's, Raphael de Urbino's, Francesco Francia's 
pieces, and manj of those Italian and Dutch painters, which 
were excellent in their ages; and esteem (^ it as a most 
pleasing sight, to view those neat architectures, devices, es* 
cutcheons, coats of arms, read such books, to peruse old coins 
of several sorts in a fair gallery ; artificial works, perspective 
glasses, old relics, Roman antiquities, variety of colours. A 
good picture i&faka Veritas, et muta poesis; and though (as 
' Yives saith) artiJlciaUa ddectantj sed max fasHdimus, arti- 
ficial toys please but for a time ; yet who is he that will not 
be moved with them for the present ? When Achilles was 
tormented and sad for the loss of his dear friend Patrodus, his 
mother Thetis brought him a most elaborate and curious 
buckler made by Vulcan, in which were engraven sun, moon, 
stars, planets, sea, land, men fighting, running, riding, women 
scolding, hills, dales, towns, castles, brocks, rivers, trees, &&, 
with many pretty landscapes, and perspective pieces; with 
sight of which he was infinitely delighted, and much eased 
of his grief. 

8 ** Continuo eo spectacnlo captos delenito moerore 
Oblectabatur, in manibos tenens dei splendida dona." 

Who will not be affected so in like case, or to see those well- 
furnished cloisters and galleries of the Roman cardinals, so 
richly stored with all modem pictures, old statues and antiq- 
uities ? Gum se spectando recreet simul et legendo, to see 

their pictures alone and read the description, as ^ Boissardus 

* Orat. 12, Btqnis animo ftierit afflictus vitte atrocia et lifflciUa aocidere solent 

ant a^^r, nee somniuu admittens, is mi- s 8, De anima. & Iliad 19. * Topogr. 

hi Tidetur ^ r^one stand •talis imaglnis, Itom. part. 1 
oblVrisci omnium posse, quse humanae 
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well adds, whom will it not affect ? which Bozius, Pomponius 
Laetus, Marlianus, Schottus, Cavelerius, Ligorius, &c^ and 
he himself hath well performed of late. Or in some prince's 
cabinets, like that of the great dukes in Florence, of Felix 
Platerus in Basil, or noblemen's houses, to see such variety 
of attires, faces, so many, so rare, and such exquisite pieces, 
of men, birds, beasts, &&, to see those excellent landscapes, 
Dutch works, and curious cuts of Sadlier of Prague, Albertus 
Durer, Goltzius Vrintes, &c., such pleasant pieces of per- 
spective, Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, 
frames, thaumaturgical motions, exotic toys, &c. Who is he 
that id BOW wholly overcome with idleness, or otherwise in- 
volved in a labyrinth of worldly cares, troubles, and discon- 
tents, that will not be much lightened in his mind by reading 
of some enticing story, true or feigned, where as in a glass 
he shall observe what our forefathers have done, the begin- 
nings, ruins, falls, periods of commonwealths, private men's 
actions displayed to the life, &c. ^ Plutarch therefore calls 
them, secundas menscu et bellaria, the second course and 
junkets, because they were usually read at noblemen's feasts. 
Who is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, well 
penned, an elegant poem, or some pleasant bewitching dis- 
course, like that of ^ Heliodorus, itbi oUectaUo qiuedam pladde 
fluit cum hilaritate conjuncta f Julian the Apostate was so 
taken with an oration of Libanius, the sophister, that as he 
confesseth, he could not be quiet till he had read it all out. 
Legi araiionem tuam magna ex partej hestemd die ante pran* 
divrn^ pransus vero sine vUd intermissione tatam absolvi,^ 
argumenta I eompositionem I I may say the same of this 
or that pleasing tract, which will draw his attention along 
with it To most kind of men it is an extraordinary delight 
to study. For what a world of books offers itself, in all sub- 
jects, arts, and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity of 
ihe reader? In arithmetic, geometry, perspective, optics, 

1 Qaod heroum oonviviis legi soUtie. dinner, but after I had dined I finished 
* Melancthon, de Heliodoro. i* I read a it completely. Oh what arguments 
eoDBlderable part of jour speech before what eloquence ! 
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astroDom J, architecture, sculpture, piunting, of which so manj 
and such elaborate treatises are of late written ; in mechanics 
and their mysteries, militaiy matters, tiavigation, ^riding of 
horses, ^ fencing, swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes 
of husbandly, cookeiy, falooniy, hunting, fishing, fowling, &c., 
with exquisite pictures of all sports, games, and what not ? 
In music, metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, phi- 
lok^, in policy, heraldry, genealogy, chronology, &c., they 
afford great tomes, or those studies of * antiquity, &c., et 
^quid stiUilius AritkmeticU itweniumtbus, quid jueundius 
Huticis rationibusy quid divtnius Astronomids, quid rectius 
Geometrtcis demonstratianilnu f What so sure, what so 
pleasant? He that shall but see that geometrical tower of 
Grarezenda at Bologna in Italy, the steeple and clock at 
Strasburg, ¥rill admire the effects of art, or that engine of 
Archimedes, to remove the earth itself, if he had but a place 
to fasten his instrument ; Archimedis Cochlea, and rare de- 
vices to corrivate waters, musical instruments, and trisyllable 
echoes again, again, and again repeated, with myriads of such. 
What vast tomes are extant in law, physic, and divinity, for 
profit, pleasure, practice, speculation, in verse or prose, &c. ! 
their names alone are the subject of whole volumes, we have 
thousands of authors of all sorts, many great libraries full 
well furnished, like so many dishes of meat, served out for 
several palates ; and he is a very block that is affected with 
none of them. Some take an infinite delight to study the 
very languages wherein these books are written, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c. Methinks it would 
please any man to look upon a geographical map, • suavt ani- 
mum delectatione aUicere^ oh incredihilem rerum varietaiem et 
jucunditatem, et ad pletiiorem sui cognitionem excitare, chor- 
ographical, topographical delineations, to behold, as it were, 

1 Plarines. * Thibault. > As in diTine than astronomical, what more oer« 

traTelUng the rest go forward and loolk. tain than geometrical demonstrations ? " 

before them, an antiquary alone looks 6 Hondius, prse&t. Mercatoris. *^It al- 

roand about him. seeing things past, &c., Inres the mind by its agreeable attraction, 

hath a Complete doiizon. Janus Bifrons. on account of f he incredible Tariety and 

* Hardan. " What is more subtilo than pleasantness of the subjects, and excites 

arithineticalconclusions; what more agree- to a further step in knowledge."' 
able than musical harmonies ; what more 
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all the remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never 
to go forth of the limits of his study, to measure by the scale 
and compass their extent, distance, examine their site. 
Charles the Great, as Platina writes, had three fair silv^ 
tables, in one of which superficies was a large map of Con- 
stantinople, in the second. Home neatly engraved, in the third, 
an exquisite description of the whole world, and much de- 
light he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now 
be, than to view those elaborate maps of Ortelius, * Mercator, 
Hondius, &c. ? To pemse those books of cities, put out by 
Braunus and Hogenbergius ? To read thase exquisite de- 
scriptions of Maginus, Munster, Herrera, Laet, Merula, Bo- 
terus, Leander Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adrioomius, 
Nic. Gerbelius, &c. ! Those famous expeditions of Christoph. 
Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Marcus Polus the Venetian, 
Lod. Yertomannus, Aloysius Cadamustus, &c? Those ac- 
curate diaries of Portuguese, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver 
k Nort, &c., Hakluyt's voyages, Pet Martyr's Decades, 
Benzo, Lerius, Linschoten's relations, those Hodseporioons 
of Jod. a Meggen, Brocard the monk, Bredenbachius, Jo. 
Dublinius, Sands, &c, to Jerusalem, Egypt, and other remote 
places of the world? those pleasant itineraries of Paulus 
Hentzerus, Jodocus Sincerus, Dux Polonus, &c., to read Bel- 
lonius's observations, P. Gillius his surveys ; those parts of 
America, set out, and curiously cut in pictures, by Fratres a 
Bry. To see a well-cut herbal, herbs, trees, flowers, plants, 
all vegetables expressed in their proper colours to the life, 
as that of Matthiolus upon Dioscorides, Delacampius, Lobel, 
Bauhinus, and that last voluminous and mighty herbal of 
Beslar of Nuremberg, wherein almost every plant is to his 
own bigness. To see birds, beasts, and fishes of the sea, 
spiders, gnats, serpents, flies, &c., all creatures set out by the 
same art, and truly expressed in lively colours, with an exact 
description of their natures, virtues, qualities, &c., as hath 
been accurately performed by iElian, G^sner, Ulysses Aldro- 

1 Atlas Geog. 
▼Ou, II. IS 
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vandus, Bellonius, Rondoletius, Hippoljtus Salvianus, &c 
1 Arcana ccdt, natunz secretOy ordinem universi scire majoris 
feUcitatis et dulcedints esty quam cogitatione quis assequi pos* 
sity €nU mortaUs sperare. What more pleasing studies can 
there be than the mathematics, theoretical or practical parts ? 
as to survey land, make maps, models, dials, &c., with which 
I was ever much delighted myself. TaUs est Mathematum 
pulchritudo (saith ^ Plutarch) tU his indignum sit divitiarum 
phaleras istas et buHcUy et pueUaria spectacula camparari ; 
such is the excellency of these studies, that all those orna- 
ments and childish bubbles of wealth, are not worthy to be 
coxopared to them : credi mihi (* saith one) extingui dtilce erit 
Mathematicarum artium studio, I could even live and die 
with such meditations, ^ and take more delight, true content 
of mind in them, than thou hast in all thy wealth and sport, 
how rich soever thou art And as '^ Cardan well seconds me, 
Honorificum magis est et gloriosum heec int^igere, quam pro^ 
vinciis prceesse, formosum aut ditem juvenem esse,^ The like 
pleasure there is in all other studies, to such as are truly ad- 
dicted to them, ^ ea stuwitas (one holds) tU cum quis ea degvs-- 
taverity qucui poculis Oirceis captus, non possit unquam ab (Ms 
divdU ; the like sweetness, which as Circe's cup bewitcheth 
a student, he cannot leave off, as well may witness those 
many laborious hours, days and nights, spent in the volumi- 
nous treatises written by them ; the same content' • Julius 
Scaiiger was so much affected with poetry, that he brake out 
into a pathetical protestation, he had rather be tibe author of 
twelve verses in Lucan, or such an ode in • Horace, than 
emperor of Germany. ^° Nicholas Gerbelius, that good old 
man, was so much ravished with a few Greek authors restored 
to light, with hope and desire of enjoying the rest, that he 

1 Cardan. " To learn the mysteries of ^ In Hipperchen. diyis. 8. ^ ** It li 

the heayena, the secret workings of na- more honourable and glorious to under- 

ture, the order of the universe, is a great- stand these truths than to goyem proy- 

er happiness and gratiflcation than any inces, to be beautiful, or to be young. ^' 

mortal can think or expect to ob- 7 Cardan, prse&t. rerum variet. ^ Po 

tain." « Lib. de cupid. divitiarum. etices lib. » Lib. 8, Ode 9. Donee 

'Leou. Diggs. prse&t. ad perpet. prog- gratus eram tibi, &o. lo De Pelopones 

nost. « Plus capio yoluptatis, &c. Ub. 6, descript. Gnec. 
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exclaims forthwith, Arahihui atque Indis omnibus erimm 
ditieres, we shall be richer than all the Arabic or Indian 
princes; of such ^esteem they were with him, incomparable 
worth and value. Seneca prefers Zeno and Chrysippus, twc 
doting stoics (he was so much enamoured of their works), 
before any prince or general of an army ; and Orontius, the 
mathematician, so far admires Archimedes, that he calls him, 
Divinum et homine majorem^ a petty god, more than a man ; 
and well he might, for aught I see, if you respect fame or 
worth. Pindarus, of Thebes, is as much renowned for his 
poems, as Epaminondas, Pelopidas, Hercules or Bacchus, his 
fellow-citizens, for their warlike actions ; et si famam respi- 
eicts, non pauciores AristoteUs qtmm Alexandri meminerunt 
(as Cardan no(es), Aristotle is more known than Alexander ; 
for we have a bare relation of Alexander's deeds, but Aris- 
totle, iottis mvit in manumentis, is whole in his works ; yet 
I stand not upon this; the delight is it, which I aim at, 
so great pleasure, such sweet content there is in study. 
* £jng James, 1605, when he came to see our University of 
Oxford, and amongst other edifices now went to view that 
famous library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley, in imitation 
of Alexander, at his departure brake out into that noble 
speech. If I were not a king, I would be a university man ; 
•"and if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might 
have my wish, I would desire to have no other prison than 
that library, and to be chained together with so many good 
authors et mortuis magistris*^ So sweet is the delight of 
study, the more learning they have (as he that hath a dropsy, 
the more he drinks the thirstier he is,) the more they covet to 
learn, and the last day is prions disciptdtis ; harsh at first 
learning is, radices amcartB^ but fructus dukes, according to 
that of Isocrates, pleasant at last ; the longer they live, the 
more they are enamoured with the Muses. Heinsius, the 

1 Qaos st int^;ros haberemus, IMi boni, doear, A mihi daretnr optio, hoc cupe- 

qoM opefl, qaos thesaurog teneremiu ! rem carceie concludi, his oatenis illlgari, 

> Tsaack Wake musas regnantes. < Si earn bisce captivis concateoatis ntatem 
auquam mihi in &tis sit, ut captiyui 
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keeper of the library at Lejden in Holland, was mewed up 
lit it all the year long ; and that which to thy thinking should 
have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. ^ ^^ I 
no sooner (saith he) come into the library, but I bolt the door 
to me, excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, 
whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance, and melan- 
choly herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls, I take my seat, with so lofly a spirit and 
sweet content, that I pity all our great ones, and rich men 
that know not this happiness." I am not ignorant in the 
mean time (notwithstanding this which I have said) how bar- 
barously and basely, for the most part, our ruder gentry 
esteem of libraries and books, how they neglect and contemn 
60 great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as JSsop's cock 
did the jewel he found in the dunghill ; and all through error, 
ignorance, and want of education. And 'tis a wonder, withal, 
to observe how much they will vainly cast away in unneces- 
sary expenses, qtwt modis pereant (saith ^ Erasmus) moffnati- 
hus pecunia, quantum absumant alea, scoria, compotcUioneSy 
profecHones nan necessart€B, pompte, bella qtussitci, ambitio, 
cokxx, morio, ludio, S^c, what in hawks, hounds, lawsuits, vain 
building, gormandizing, drinking, sports, plays, pastimes, <&c 
If a well-minded man to the Miises would sue to some of 
them for an exhibition, to the ftirther maintenance or enlarge- 
ment of such a vfork, be it college, lecture, library, or what- 
soever else may tend to the advancement of learning, they are 
so unwilling, so averse, that they had rather see these which 
are already, with such cost and care erected, utterly ruined, 
demolished or otherwise employed ; for they repine many and 
grudge at such gifts and revenues so bestowed ; and therefore 
it were in vain, as Erasmus well notes, vel ab his, vel d nego- 
Uatorihus qui se MammoncR dediderunt, improbum fortasse tcde 
officium exigere, to solicit or ask anything of such men that 

1 Epist. Primiero. Plemnque in qua nitatis gremio, inter tot iUustres animas 

rimnl ao pedem posni, foribiu pessnlnm sedem mihi sumo, cum ingenti quidem 

obdo; ambitionem an tern, amorem, libid animo, ut subinde magnatom me miaa- 

Inem, etc., exelndo, quorum parens est reat, qui fieUcitatem banc ignorant, 

ignavia, imperitla nutriz, et in ipso nter- * Obil. 2, Cent. 1, Adag. 1. 
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are likely damned to riches ; to this purpose. For my part I 
pity these men, stultos jvheo esse UberUer, let them go as they 
are, in tlie catalogue of Ignoramus. How much, on the other 
side, are all we bound that are scholars, to those munificent Ptol- 
emies, bountiful Msecenates, heroical patrons, divine spirits, 

1 ^ qui nobis h»c otia fecenmt, namqae erit ille mihi semper Deos '* 

** These blessings, friend, a Deity bestowed, 
For never oftD I deem him less than God.*' 

that have provided for us so many well-furnished libraries, 
as well in our public academies in most cities, as in our 
private colleges? How shall I remember *Sir Thomas 
Bodley, amongst the rest, *Otho Nicholson, and the Right 
Reverend John Williams, Lord Bishop of Lincoln (with 
many other pious acts), who besides that at St. John's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, that in Westminster, is now likewise in 
Men with a library at Lincoln (a noble precedent for all 
corporate towns and cities to imitate), quam te memorem 
(vir tUtisirissime), quihus ehgiis f But to my task again. 

Whosoever he is therefore that is overrun with solitariness, 
or carried away with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, 
and for want of employment knows not how to spend his 
time, or crucified with worldly care, I can prescribe him no 
better remedy than this of study, to compose himself to the 
learning of some art or science. Provided always that this 
malady proceed not from overmuch study ; for in such case 
he adds fuel to the fire, and. nothing can be more pernicious ; 
let him take heed he do not overstretch his wits, and make a 
skeleton of himself; or such inamoratos as read nothing but 
playbooks, idle poems, jests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight 
of the Sun, the Seven Champions, Palmerin de Oliva, Huon 
of Bordeaux, &c Such many times prove in the end as 
mad as Don Quixote. Study is only prescribed to those that 
are otherwise idle, troubled in mind, or carried headlong with 
vain thoughts and imaginations, to distract iheir cogitations 

1 Viig. eolog. 1. * Founder of our public library in Oxon. <■ Oars b Christ 
Ohvroh. OzoD 
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(although variety of studj, or some serious subject, would do 
the former no harm,) and divert their continual meditations 
another way. Nothing in this case better than study ; semper 
aUquid memoriter ediscani, saith Piso, let them learn some- 
thing without book, transcribe, translate, &c. Bead the Scrip- 
tures, which Hyperius, lib. 1, de quoUd, script led. fol. 77, 
holds available of itself, * " the mind is erected thereby from 
all worldly cares, and hath much quiet and tranquillity." For 
as ' Austin well hath it, 'tis scientia scientiarum^ omni melle 
dulciar, omni pane suavior, omni vino kilarior: 'tis the best 
nepenthe, surest cordial, sweetest alterative, presentest divert- 
er; for neither as • Chrysostom well adds, ** those boughs and 
leaves of trees which are plashed for cattle to stand under, 
in the heat of the day, in summer, so much refresh them with 
their acceptable shade, as the reading of the Scripture doth 
recreate and comfort a distressed soul, in sorrow and affliction.'* 
Paul bids " pray continually ; " qtiod cihus corporis lectio ani- 
nujefacity saith Seneca, as meat is to the body, such is reading 
to the soul. ^^^To be at leisure without books is another 
hell, and to be buried alive." * Cardan calls a library the 
physic of the soul ; ^ '* divine authors fortify the mind, make 
men bold and constant ; and (as Hyperius adds) godly con- 
ference will not permit the mind to be tortured with absurd 
cogitations." Bhasis enjoins continual conference to such 
melancholy men, perpetual discourse of some history, tale, 
poem, news, &c, aUemos sermones edere ac Inhere^ iequejticun' 
dum quam cibus^ sive potuSy which feeds the mind as meat and 
drink doth the body, and pleaseth as much ; and therefore 
the said Rhasis, not without good cause, would have some- 
body still talk seriously, or dispute with them, and sometimes 
' " to cavil and wrangle (so that it break not out to a violent 

1 Animus leTatnr inde 4 etiris mnlta < Otlam rine Uteris mors est, et Thri horn* 

qoiete et tranquillitate firaens. > Ser. inis sepultora. Seneea. > Cap. 99, L 

98, ad Fratres Erem. > Horn. 4, de 67, de rer. yar. > Fortem reddnnt ani- 

poenitentia. Nam neque arborum c<niuB mum efe constantem ; et pinm colloquium 

pro pecorum tuguriis fiictse, meridie per non permittit animum absurdft coglta- 

festatem, optabilem ezhibentes umbnun tione torqueri. ? Altercationibus utan- 

OTes ita reflciunt, ac scripturarum lectio tur, quae non permittnnt animum sub* 

ifflictas angore animas solatur et recreat. mei^ profundis cogitationibus, de quibuf 
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perturbation), for such altercation is like stirring of a dead 
fire to make it bum afresh," it whets a dull spirit, ^ and will 
not suffer the mind to be drowned in those profound cogita- 
tions, which melancholy men are commonly troubled with." 
^Ferdinand and Alphonsus, kings of Arragon and Sicily, 
were bpth cured by reading the history, (me of Gurtius, the 
other of Livy, when no prescribed physic would take place. 
Camerarius ^ relates as much of Lorenzo de' Medici. Hea- 
then philosophers are so fiiU of divine precepts in this kind, 
that, as some think, they alone are able to settle a distressed 
mind. * Sani verba et voceSy qutbus hunc lentre dolarem, S^c. 
Epictetus, Plutarch, and Seneca ; qtudis iHe, qtus tda^ saith 
Lipsius, adversus omnes animi casus administrate et ipsam 
mortem^ quomodd vitia eripit, infert virtiUesf when I read 
Seneca, ^ ^' methinks I am beyond all human fortunes, on the 
top of a hill above mortality." Plutarch saith as much of 
Homer, for which cause belike Niceratus, in Xenophon, was 
made by his parents to con Homer's Iliads and Odysseys 
without book, tU in virwn hanum evaderet, as well to make 
him a good and honest man, as to avoid idleness. If this 
comfort be got from philosophy, what shall be had from di- 
vinity ? What shall Austin, Cyprian, Gregory, Bernard's 
divine meditations afford us ? 

** Qui qnid sit pulchmm, qaid tarpe, qaid atile, quid non, 
Plenins et melius Chrysippo et Grantore dicnnt.'* * 

Nay, what shall the Scripture itself? Which is like an 
apothecary's shop, wherein are all remedies for all infirmities 
of mind, purgatives, cordials, alteratives, corroboratives, lena- 
tives, &C. " Every disease of the soul," saith • Austin, " hath 
a peculiar medicine in the Scripture ; this only is required 
that the sick man take the potion which Grod hath already 

otiose eogltat et tristatnr in Us. l Bo- fUr, ft>al, nseAil, worthless, more fuUj 

din. pre&t. ad meth. liist. > Opernm and fUthfUlly than Ohrysippns and Cran- 

subcis. cap. 15. > Hor. * Faten- tor?" « In Ps. xzzri. omni^ morbus 

dnm est cacnmine Olympi constitutus animi in scriptnrSL habet medicinam ; 

snpra Tentos et procellas, et omnes res tantnm opos est ut qui sit SBger, non re> 

hnmanas. * " Who expli^n what is onset potionem quam Deus temperaTit. 
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tempered." * Gregory calls it " a glass wherein we may see 
all our infirmities," ignitum colloquium^ Psalm cxix. 140, 
*Origen a charm. And therefore Hierom prescribes Rus- 
ticus the monk, * ^ continually to read the Scripture, and to 
meditate on that which he hath read ; for as mastication is to 
meat, so is meditation on that which we read." I would for 
these causes wish him that is melancholy to use both human 
and divine authors, voluntarily to impose some task upon 
himself, to divert his melancholy thoughts : to study the art 
of memory, Cosmus Eosselius, Pet Bavennas, Scenkelius's 
Detectus, or practise Brachygraphy, &c, that will ask a 
great deal of attention ; or let him demonstrate a proposition 
in Euclid, in his last five books, extract a square root, or 
study Algebra ; than which, as ^ Clavius holds, ^' in all human 
disciplines nothing can be more excellent and pleasant, so 
abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, so miraculous, so 
ravishing, so easy withal and full of delight," omnem hu- 
mcmum captum superare videtur. By this means you may 
define ex ungue leonemy as the diverb is, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions of the great 
^ Colossus, Solomon's temple, and Domitian's amphitheatre out 
of a little part By this art you may contemplate the varia- 
tion of the twenty-three letters, which may be so infinitely 
varied, that the words complicated and deduced thence will 
not be contained within the compass of the firmament ; ten 
words may be varied 40,320 several ways ; by this art you 
may examine how many men may stand one by another in 
the whole superficies of the earth, some say 148,456,800, 
000,000, asstgnando singulis possum quadratum (assigning 
a square foot to each), how many men, supposing all the 
world as habitable as France, as fruitful and so long-lived, 
may be bom in 60,000 years, and so may you demonstrate with 



1 In moral. speoTilmn quo noa intueri humanis nihil prsestantius reperitur ; 
. ossimus. ^ Horn. 28. Ut Incanta- quippe miracnla qtuedam namerorum 
tione Tiriu fiigatur, ita lectione malum, emit tarn abstmsa et recondita, tanta 



s Iterum atque iterum moneo. ut ani- nihilo minus fiicilitate et yoluptatej utj 

mam sacne scriptureB lecttone occnpes. &o. > Which contained 1,C~ 

Mastlcat divinum pabulum meditatio. weight of brass. 
• Ad 2 definit. 2 elem. In dlaoipUnis 
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^ Archimedes how many sands the mass of the whole world 
might contain if all sandj, if you did but first know how much 
a small cube, as big as a mustard-seed might hold, with infinite 
such. But in all nature what is there so stupendous as to 
examine and calculate the motion of the planets, their magni- 
tudes, apogees, perigees, eccentricities, how far distant from 
the earth, the bigness, thickness, compass of the firmament, 
each star, with their diameters and circumference, apparent 
area, superficies, by those (Mirious helps of glasses, astrolabes, 
sextants, quadrants, of which Tjcho Brahe in his mechanics, 
optics (2 divine optics), arithmetic, geometry, and such like 
arts and instruments? What so intricate and pleasing 
withal, as to peruse and practise Heron Alexandrinus's 
works, de spiritaUbuSy de machiriis heUiciSy de machind se 
moventey Jardani Nemorarii de ptmderibtts praposit 13, that 
pleasant tract of Machometes Bragdedinus, de superficierum 
divisionibuSy Apollonius's Conies, or Commandinus's labours 
in that kind, de centra gravitcUiSy with many such geometrical 
theorems and problems? Those rare instruments and me- 
chanical inventions of Jac Bessonus, and Cardan to this 
purpose, with many such experiments intimated long since 
by Roger Bacon, in his tract de * Secretis artis el natur<By 
as to make a chariot to move sine animcdiy diving boats, to 
waJk on the water by art, and to fiy in the air, to make 
several cranes and pulleys, qmhus homo trahat ad se miUe 
hondneSy lift up and remove great weights, mills to move 
themselves, Archita's dove, Albertus's brazen head, and such 
thaumaturgical works. But especially to do strange miracles 
by glasses, of which Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning- 
glasses, multiplying glasses, perspectives, tU unus homo ap' 
parecU exercitus, to see afar ofi^, to represent solid bodies by 
cylinders and concaves, to walk in the air, ut veraciter videant 
(saith Bacon) aurum et argerUum et quicqmd aliud volurUy ei 
quum veniant ad locum visionis, nihil inveniant, which glasses 

1 Vide Claviam In com. de Sacroboioo. 3 Dfetantias ooelonun sola Optica dijudl- 
3»t. a Cap. 4 et 5. 
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are much perfected of late by Baptista Porta and Gralileo, 
and much more is promised bj Maginus and Midorgius, to 
be performed in this kind. Otocausticons some speak of, to 
intend hearing, as the other do sight ; Marcellus Yrencken, a 
Hollander, in his epistle to Burgravius, makes mention of a 
friend of his that is about an instrument, quo videbit qua in 
aUero honzorUe tinU But our alchemists, methinks, and 
Bosicrusians afford most rarities, and are fuller ci experi- 
ments; they can make gold, separate and alter metals, ex- 
tract oils, salts, lees, and do more strange works than Greber, 
Lullius, Bacon, or any of those ancients. Crollius hath 
made afler his master Paracelsus, aurum Julminans, or 
aurum volatile, which shall imitate thunder and lightning, 
and crack louder than any gunpowder ; Cornelius Drible a 
perpetual motion, inextinguishable lights, Unum non ardensj 
¥rith many such feats ; see his book de naturd elementorum^ 
besides hail, wind, snow, thunder, lightning, &c, those strange 
fireworks, devilish petards, and such like warlike machinations 
derived hence, of which read Tartalea and others. Emestus 
Burgravius, a disciple of Paracelsus, hath published a dis- 
course, in which he specifies a lamp to be made c^ man^s 
blood, Lucema viUe et mortis index, so he terms it, which 
chemically prepared forty days, and afterwards kept in a 
glass, shall show all the accidents of this life ; n lampas hie 
clarus, tune homo hilaris et scmus corpore et ammo ; si nehu" 
losus et depresstis, maU affidtar, et sic pro statu hominis vari" 
atur, unde sumptus sanguis ; ^ and which is most wonderful, 
it dies with the party, cum homine perit, et evanescit, the 
lamp and the man whence the blood was taken, are extin- 
guished together. The same author hath another tract of 
Mumia (all out as vain and prodigious as the first) by which 
he will cure most diseases, and transfer them from a man 
to a beast, by drawing blood from one, and applying it to 
the other, vel in plantam derivare, and an Alexipharmaeunij 

1 ** If the lamp barn brightly, then the whom the blood ii taken be melanchtdie 
man Is cheeiftil and healthy in mind and or a ependthrift, then it will bnro dimly, 
body ; if, on the other hand, he from and flicker in the socket." 
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of which Roger Baoon of old in his Trcu^. de retardanda 
senectiUe, to make a man joung again, live three or four hun- 
dred years. Besides panaceas, martial amulets, ungventum 
armarium^ halsams, strange extracts, elixirs, and such like 
magico-magnetical cures. Now what so pleasing can there 
be as the speculation of tibese things, to read and examine 
such experiments, or if a man be more mathematically given, 
to calculate, or peruse Napier's Logarithms, or those tables 
of artificial ^ sines and tangents, not long since set out by 
mine old collegiate, good friend, and late fellow-student of 
Christ Church in Oxford, ^ Mr. Edmund Gunter, which will 
perform that by addition and subtraction only, which hereto- 
fore Begiomontanus's tables did by multiplication and di- 
vision, or tibose elaborate conclusions of his * sector, quadrant, 
and cross-staff. Or let him that is melancholy calculate 
spherical triangles, square a circle, cast a nativity, which 
howsoever some tax, I say with ^ Oarcseus, dalnmtu hoc petu- 
lantihus ingenns^ we will in some cases allow; or let him 
make an ephemerides^ read Suisset, the calculator's works, 
Scaliger de emendoUione temporum^ and Petavius his adver- 
sary, till he understand them, peruse subtle Scotus and 
Suarez's metaphysics, or school divinity, Occam, Thomas, 
Entisberus, Durand, &c. K those other do not afifeet him, 
and his means be great, to employ his purse and fill his head, 
he may go find the philosopher's stone ; he may apply his 
mind, I say, to heraldry, antiquity, invent impresses, emblems ; 
make epithalamiums, epitaphs, elegies, epigrams, palindroma 
epigrammata, anagrams, chronograms, acrostics, upon his 
friends' names ; or write a comment on Martianus Capella, 
TertuUian de paUio, the Nubian geography, or upon >ZBlia 
LsBlia Crispis, as many idle fellows have essayed ; and rather 
than do nothing, vary a * verse a thousand ways with Putean, 
so torturing his wits, or as Rainnerus of Luneburgh, '2150 

1 Printed at London, Anno 1620. Astrol. s Tot tibi sunt dotes virgo, 

I Once astronomy reader at Gresham quot sidera ooelo. * Da pie Ghriste ur* 

CMlege. 3 Printed at London by THl- bi bona sit pax tempore nostro. 
>iam Jones, 1628. * Prse&t. Meth. 
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times in his Proteus Poedcus^ or Scaliger, Chrjsolitbus, 
Cleppissius, and others, have in like sort done. If such 
▼oluntarj tasks, pleasure and delight, or crabhedness of these 
studies, will not yet divert their idle thoughts, and alienate 
tlicir imaginations, they must be compelled, saith Christoph- 
orus k Vega, cogi debent, I, 5, c. 14, upon some mulct, if they 
perform it not, quod ex officio incumbaty loss of credit or dis- 
grace, such as our public University exercises. For, as he 
that plays for nothing will not heed his , game ; no more 
will voluntary employment so thoroughly affect a student, 
except he be very intent of himself, and take an extraordi- 
nary delight in the study, about which he is conversant It 
should be of that nature his business, which volens nolens he 
must necessarily undergo, and without great loss, mulct, 
shame, or hinderance, he may not omit 

Now for women, instead of laborious studies, they have cu- 
rious needleworks, outworks, spinning, bonelace, and many 
pretty devices of their own making, to adorn their houses, 
cushions, carpets, chairs, stools, (^ for she eats not the bread 
of idleness," Prov. xxxi. 27, quuBsivit lanam et linum,) con- 
fections, conserves, distillations, &c., which they show to 
strangers. 

* 1 ** Ipsa comes prssesque operis yenientibas nltro 
Hospitibns monstrare solet, non segniter boras 
Contestata suas, sed nee sibi deperiis se.** 

*' Which to her gaests she shows, with all her pelf, 
Thus far my maids, bat this I did myself." 

This they have to busy themselves about, household offices, 
&c., ^ neat gardens, full of exotic, versicolour, diversely va- 
ried, sweet-smelling flowers, and plants in all kinds, which 
they are most ambitious to get, curious to preserve and keep, 
proud to possess, and much many times brag of. Their 
merrymeetings and frequent visitations, mutual invitations in 
good towns, I voluntarily omit, which are so much in use, 

1 OhaloiMras, Ub. 9, de Rep. Angel. ' Horins coronarins, medkiis et ouUaa- 
lins, Ite. 
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gossiping among the meaner sort, &c., old folks have theii 
beads; an excellent invention to keep them from idleness, 
that are by nature melancholy, and past all a£fiurs, to say so 
many paternosters, avemarias, creeds, if it were not profane 
and superstitious. In a word, body and mind must be exer- 
cised, not one, but both, and that in a mediocrity ; otherwise 
it will cause a great inconvenience. K the body be over- 
tired, it tires the miad. The mind oppresseth the body, an 
with students it oftentimes falls out, who (as ^ Plutarch ob- 
serves) have no care of the body, ^ but compel that which is 
mortal to do as much as that which is immortal ; that which 
is earthly, as that which is ethereal But as the ox tired 
told the camel (both serving one master), that refused to 
carry some part of his burden, before it were long he should 
be compelled to carry all his pack, and skin to boot, (which 
by and by, the ox bcdng dead, fell out,) the body may say to 
the soul, that will give him no respite or remission ; a little 
after, an ague, vertigo, consumption, seizeth on them both, all 
his study is omitted, and they must be compelled to be sick 
together ; " he that tenders his own good estate, and health, 
must let them draw with equal yoke, both alike, ^^that so 
they may happily enjoy their wished health.^ 



MEMB. V. 

Waking and terrible Dreams rectified, 

As waking that hurts, by all means must be avoided, so 
sleep, which so much helps, by like ways, • " must be pro- 
cured, by nature or art, inward or outward medicines, and be 

1 Tom. 1, de sanit. tnend. Qui ratio- oniu oogeretnr gestaie (quod mortuo 

nem corporis non habent, sed cognnt boTe impletum ), Ita animo quoque con- 

mortalem immortali, terrestrem setheresB tin^t, dum de&tigato oorpon, &c. sUt 

sequalemprastarelndnstriam: Oaetemm pnlehram iUam et amabilem sanltatem 

at Oamelo UBvi Tenit, quod d bos prsBdix- prastemtis. * Interdioendse Tigili», 

efat, earn eidmi aerfireiit domino et par- scmmi pauIo longioree conciliandi. Alto- 

te noeris levare illnm Gameliu reousas- mams, cap. 7. Somnus supra modum 

«»t, paolo post et Ipslos outem, et totum prodest, qnoTlemodo condliandus, Piso. 
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protracted longer than ordinarj, if it maj be, as being an 
especial help." It moistens and fattens the bodj, concocts, 
and helps digestion (as we see in dormice, and those Alpine 
mice that sleep all winter,) which Gresner speaks of, when 
thej are so found sleeping under the snow in the dead of 
winter, as fat as butter. It expels cares, pacifies the mind, 
refresheth the weary limbs after long work : 

^ ** Somne, quies remm, placidissime somne deomm, 
Pax aiiimi, qaem cnra fiigit, qui corpora dnris 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasqae labori.** 

** Sleep, rest of things, O pleasing deity, 
Peace of the soul, which cares dost cmcify, 
Weary bodies refresh and moUify.** 

The chiefest thing in all physic, ^ Paracelsus caUs it, omnia 
arcana gemmarum mperans et metcUorum. The fittest time 
is * ^ two or three hours afiter supper, when as the meat is 
now settled at the bottom of the stomach, and 'tis good to lie 
on the right side first, because at that site the liver doth rest 
under the stomach, not molesting any way, but heating him 
as a fire doth a kettle, that is put to it After the first sleep 
'tis not amiss to lie on the left side, that the meat may the 
better descend ; " and sometimes again on the belly, but never 
on the back. Seven or eight hours is a competent time for a 
melancholy man to rest, as Crato thinks ; but as some do, to 
lie in bed and not sleep, a day, or half a day together, to give 
assent to pleasing conceits and vain imaginations, is many 
ways pernicious. To procure this sweet moistening sleep, it's 
best to take away the occasions (if it be possible) that hinder 
it, and then to use such inward or outward remedies, which 
may cause it. Constat hodie (saith Boissardus in his tract 
de magidj cap. 4,) muUoz ita fasdnari ut nodes integras exi* 
gard insomnes, summd inquietudine ammorum et corpontm ; 
many cannot sleep for witches and fascinations, which are too 

1 Ovid. * In Hippoc. Aphorism, in tali deenbitn jeonr sab Tentriculo qui- 

s Crato, cons. 21, lib. 2. duabns aut tri- eseafc, non gntTans sed dbnm callhci^is, 

bus horis post coenam, quum jam dbns perinde ae Ignis lebetem qui illi admonrs- 

adftindum Tentrlcali resederit, primum tur; post primum somniun <,ale0een« 

snper latere dextro qoiesoendum, quod dam latera sinistro. &e. 
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familiar in some places ; thej call it da/re aUcui malam noe* 
tern. But the ordiDarj causes are heat and dryness, which 
must first be removed ; ^ a hot and drj brain never sleeps 
well ; grief, fears, cares, expectations, anxieties, great busi- 
nesses, *^ aurem utramque otiose ut donmas, and all violent 
^rturbations of the mind, must in some sort be qualified, be- 
fore we can hope for any good repose. He that sleeps in the 
daytime, or is in suspense, fear, any way troubled in mind, 
or goes to bed upon a full 'stomach, may never hope for 
quiet rest in the night ; nee enim meritoria somnos admttunt^ 
as the ^poet saith ; inns and such like troublesome places are 
not for sleep ; one calls hostler, another tapster, one cries and 
shouts, another sings, whoops, halloos, 

6 ** absentem oantat araioam, 
Miilt& prolntus yapp& naata atqae viator.** 

Who not accustomed to such noises can sleep amongst them ? 
He that will intend to take his rest must go to bed animo 
seeuro, quieto et Ubero, with a * secure and composed mind, in 
a quiet place : omnia noctis enmt placida compSsta guiete ; 
and if that will not serve, or may not be obtained, to seek 
then such means as are requisite. To lie in clean linen and 
sweet; before he goes to bed, or in bed, to hear '"sweet 
music," which Ficinus comm^ds, lib. 1, cap, 24, or as Jober- 
tus, med pracL lib. 3, cap. 10, * " to read some pleasant au- 
thor till he be asleep, to have a basin of water still dropping 
by his bedside," or to lie near that pleasant murmur, lene 
sonantis aqtus. Some floodgates, arches, falls of water, like 
London Bridge, or some continuate noise which may benumb 
the senses, lenis motus, sHentivm et tenebrce, turn et ipsa volun- 
tas somnos faciunt ; as a gentle noise to some procures sleep, 

1 Sflepins aodcUt mdanclioUcis, at nim- fhdr absent sweethearts." * Sepositia 

inm exslecato oeiebro -rl^^liis attennen- curls omnibus quantum fieri potest, una 

tnr. Ficinus, lib. 1, cap. 29. * Ter. cum yestibus, he. Kirkst. 7 Ad ho- 

*^ That you may steep calmly on either ram somni aures sauTibus cantibus et so- 

ear.** > Ut sis nocte levis, At tibi caena nis delinire. & Lectio Jucunda, aut 

bmrls. * JuTen. Sat. 8. * Hor. Ser. sermo, ad quem attentior animus conver* 

ttb. 1, Sat. 6. " The tipsy sailor and bis titur. aut aqua ab alto in subjectam pel 

IvaTelling companion sing the praises of vim delabatur, ke. Ovid. 
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so, which Bemardinus Tilesius, lib, de somnoj well observes, 
Hilence, In a dark room, and the will itself^ is most available 
to others. Piso commends fiications, Andrew Borde a good 
draught of strong drink before one goes to bed ; I say, a nut- 
meg and ale, or a good draught of muscadine, with a toast 
and nutmeg, or a posset of the same, which many use in a 
morning, but methinks, for such as have dry brains, are much 
more proper at night ; some prescribe a ^ sup of vinegar as 
they go to bed, a spoonful, saith JBtius, Tetrabib. Ub. 2, ser, 2, 
cap, 10, lib. 6, cap, 10, JBgineta, lib. 3, cap. 14, Piso, *' a 
little after meat, ^because it rarefies melancholy, and procures 
an appetite to sleep." Danat. ab AUomar. cap. 7, and Mer- 
curialis approve of it, if the malady proceed from the 'spleen. 
Salust. Salvian. lib. 2, cap. 1, de remed. Hercules de Saxo- 
nia, in Pan. j^Slianxis Montaltus, de morb. capitis, cap. 28, de 
melan. are altogether against it Lod. Mercatus, de inter. 
Morb. cau. lib. 1, cap. 17, in some cases doth allow it ^ Bha- 
sis seems to deliberate of it, though Simeon commend it (in 
sauce perad venture) he makes a question of it ; as for baths, 
fomentations, oils, potions, simples or compounds, inwardly 
taken to this purpose, ^ I shall speak of them elsewhere. J£^ 
in the midst of the night, when they lie awake, which is usual 
to toss and tumble, and not sle^p, ^ Ranzovius would have 
them, if it be in warm weath^r^^ rise and walk three or four 
turns (till they be cold) about the chamber, and then go to 
bed again. 

Against fearful and troublesome dreams. Incubus and such 
inconveniences, wherewith melancholy men are molested, the 
best remedy is to eat a light supper, and of such meats as 
are easy of digestion, no hare, venison, beef, &c., not to lie 
on his back, not to meditate or think in the daytime of any 
terrible objects, or especially talk of them before he goes to 
bed. For, as he said in Lucian after such conference, Hec* 
ates somniare mihi videor, I can think of nothing but hobgob- 

1 Aceti sorbitto. 2 Attenuat melan- * Cont. 1, tract. 9. meditandom de aeeto 
eholiam, etadconciliandum somnumja- * Sect. 5, Memb. 1, Subsect. 6. <Llb 
vat. > Quod lieni aoetuin conyenkit. de saait. tuenda. 



^ ^^l^i^^^^bdh.^ 
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Una ; and as Tully notes, ^ ^ for the most part our speeches in 
the daytime cause our fismtasy to work upon the like in our 
sleep,'* which Ennius writes of Homer : Et canis in somnU 
leporis vestigia lairat .* as a dog dreams of a hare, so do men 
on such subjects they thought on last 

* '* Somnia qusB mentes ladant volitantibas nmbris, 
Nee delabra dedm, nee ab sethere numina mittimt, 
Sed sibi quisque facit,** &c. 

For that cause when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had posed the 
seventy interpreters in order, and asked the nineteenth man 
what would make one sleep quietly in the night, he told him, 
* ^ the best way was to have divine and celestial meditations, 
and to use honest actions in the daytime." ^ Lod. Yives won- 
ders how schoolmen could sleep quietly, and were not terrified 
in the night, or walk in the dark, they had such monstrous 
questions, and thought of such terrible matters all day long." 
They had need, amongst the rest, to sacrifice to god Mor- 
pheus, whom * Philostratus paints in a white and black coat, 
with a horn and ivory box full of dreams, of the same col- 
ours, to signify good and bad. If you will know how to 
interpret them, read Artemidoms, Sambucus and Cardan; 
but how to help them, ^I must refer you to a more conven- 
ient place. 

1 In Som. Scip. fitenim fere nt eogitftp ows, — we came them to .onrsdves." 

tiones noetra et sermonei pariant aliqnid * Optlmam de ooeleetibus et honeitis med- 

hi siMnno, quale de Homero scribit Eiini- itari, et ea fitceie. * Lib. 8, de causis 

ua, de qao Tidelieet MBpissim^ vigUans cor. art. tain mira monstra quaestionnm 

solebat cc^tare et loqm. * Aristn ssepe naacantur inter eoe, at mirer «oe 

hist. '* Ndther the shrines of the gods, tnterdum in somniis non terreri, ant de 

nor the deities themselTes, send down illis in tenebris audere yerba fltcere. adeo 

from the heavens those dreams which res sunt mimstrosae. * loon. lib. 1. 

moelc our minds with these flitting 8had< * Sect. 5, Memb. 1, Subs. 6. 
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MEMB. YI. 

SuBSEGT. I. — Perturbations of the Mind rectijied. From 
HifMdf by resisting to the utmost , confessing his Grief to a 
Friend^ S^c, 

Whosoever he is that shall hope to care this malady in 
himself or any other, must first rectify these passions and 
perturbations of the mind ; the diiefest core consists in them. 
A quiet mind is that vokiptcu, or summum bonum of Epicu- 
rus; nan dolere, curis vacare^ ammo tranqmOo esse^ not to 
grieve, but to want cares, and to have a quiet soul, is the only 
pleasure of the world, as Seneca truly recites his opinion, not 
that of eating and drinking, which injurious Aristotle mali- 
ciously puts upon him, and for which he is still mistaken, 
male audit et vapvlaiy slandered without a cause, and lashed 
by all posterity. ^"Fear and sorrow, therefore, are espe- 
cially to be avoided, and the mind to be mitigated* with mirth, 
constancy, good hope; vain terror, bad objects are to be 
removed, and all such persons in whose companies they be 
not well pleased." Gualter Bruel, Femelius, consiL 43, Mer- 
curialis, consiL 6, Piso, Jacchinus, cap, 15, in 9 Bhasis, 
Capivaccius, Hildesheim, &C., all inculcate Uiis as an especial 
means of their cure, that their * ** minds be quietly pacified, 
vain conceits diverted, if it be possible, with terrors, cares, 
' fixed studies, cogitations, and whatsoever it is that shall any 
way molest or trouble the soul," because that otherwise there 
is no good to be done. * " The body's mischiefs," as Plato 
proves, '^proceed from the soul ; and if the mind be not first 
satisfied, the body can never be cured." Aldbiades raves 
(saith • Maximus Tyrius) and is s*- '\ his furious desuos v»rry 

1 Animi perturbationes Bommi ftigien- id^ subyertendsB, terrores ab aoimc m 

dflBf metos potlssiinuin et tristitia : eo- moTendi. * Ab omni flz» eogitatione 

rumque loco animus demulceDdos hilar- quoTismodo aTertantur. * Oaneta ma- 

itat«, animi constantia, bona spe ; remo- la corporis ab animo prooedant, qnas nisi 

▼endu terrores, et eorum consordum quos carentur, corpus carari minime potest, 

Don probant. * Phantasise eorum plac- Charmid. & Disputat. An morbi ipra- 
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him from Ljceus to the pleading place, thence to the sea, so 
into Sicily, thence to Lacedsemon, thence to Persia, thence 
to Samos, then again to Athens ; Critias tyrannizeth over all 
the city ; Sardanapalus is lovesick ; these men are ill-affected 
all, and can never be cured, till their minds be otherwise 
qualified. Crato, therefore, in that often-cited Counsel of 
his for a nobleman his patient, when he had sufficiently in- 
formed him in diet, air, exercise, Venus, sleep, concludes with 
these as matters of greatest moment, Quod reUquum ett, ani- 
nuB accidentia corrigarUur, from which alone proceeds melan- 
choly ; they are the fountain, the subject, the hinges whereon 
it turns, and must necessarily be reformed. ^^For anger 
stirs choler, heats the blood and vital spirits ; sorrow on the 
other side refrigerates the body, and extinguisheth natural 
heat, overthrows appetite, hinders concoction, dries up the 
temperature, and perverts the understanding ; " fear dissolves 
the spirits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul ; and for these 
causes all passions and perturbations must, to the utmost of 
our power and most seriously, be removed, .^^lianus Mon- 
taltus attributes so much to them, ^^ that he holds the rectifi- 
cation of them alone to be sufficient to the cure of melan- 
choly in most patients." Many are fully cured when they 
have seen or heard, &a, enjoy their desires, or be secured 
and satisfied in their minds ; Gralen, the common master of 
them all, from whose fountain they fetch water, brags, lib, 1, 
de san. ttiend. that he, for his part, hath cui*ed divers of this 
infirmity, solum animis ad rectum institutis, by right settling 
alone of their minds. 

Yea, but you will here infer, that this is excellent good 
indeed if it could be done ; but how shall it be effected, by 
whom, what art, what means ? hie labor ^ hoc opus est, 'Tis 
a natural infirmity, a most powerful adversary, all men are 

▼iorefl corporis an animi. Renoldo inter- destmitf oonooetionem impedit, corpuf 

pret. Qt pamm absit 4 ftirore, rapitur 4 exsiocat, intellectum perrertit. Quamo- 

Lyceo in condonem, k condone ad mare, 4 brem haeo omnia prorsns vitanda suntjCt 

mart in Sidliam, kc. ^ Ira bilem moyet, pro Tirili fbgienda. * De mel. cap. 26, 

•anguinem adurit, Titales spiritns accend- ex ilUs solum remedinm ; multi ex fills, 

it, moesfcitia uniTersum corpus infrigidat, auditis, &o., sanati sunt, 
^orem innatum extinguit. appeUtum 
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subject to passions, and melancholy above all others, as being 
distempered by their innate humours, abundance of choler 
adust, weakness of parts, outward occurrences ; and how shaU 
they be avoided ? the wisest men, greatest philosophers of 
most excellent wit, reason, judgment, divine spirits, cannot 
moderate themselves in this behalf; such as are sound in 
body and mind. Stoics, heroes. Homer's gods, all are passion- 
ate, and furiously carried sometimes ; and how shall we that 
are already crazed, fracti antmis, sick in body, aick in mind, 
resist? we cannot perform it. You may advise and give 
good precepts, as who cannot ? But how shall they be put 
in practice ? I may not deny but our passions are violent, 
and tyrannize of us, yet there be means to curb them ; though 
they be headstrong, they may be tamed, they may be qualified, 
if he himself or his friends will but use their honest endeav- 
ours, or make use of such ordinary helps as are commonly 
prescribed. 

He himself (I say) ; from the patient himself the first and 
chiefest remedy must be had ; for if he be averse, peevish, 
waspish, give way wholly to his passions, will not seek to be 
helped, or be ruled by his friends, how is it po^ible he should 
be cured ? But if he be willing, at least, gentle, tractable, 
and desire his own good, no doubt but he may magnam morhi 
dep(mere partem, be eased at least, if not cured. He himself 
must do his utmost endeavour to resist and withstand the be- 
ginnings. Principiis obsta, ^ Give not water passage, no not 
a little," Ecclus. xxv. 27. K they open a little, they will 
make a greater breach at length. Whatsoever it is that run- 
neth in his mind, vain conceit, be it pleasing or displeasing, 
which so much affects or troubleth him, * " by all possible 
means he must withstand it, expel those vain, false, frivolous 
imaginations, absurd conceits, feigned fears and sorrows ; 
from which," saith Piso, "this disease primarily proceeds, 

1 Pro Tiribus annitendom in pnedictis, titia quflBcnnqae {lubierit propolsetur, 

turn in aliis. k. quibus malum velut i aut aliud agendo, aut ratione penoaden* 

primarift cau8& occasionem nactum est, do earom mutatlonem tubitb fltoere. 
unaginationes absurdae fialseeque et moea- 
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and takes bis first occasion or b^inning, by doing something 
or other that shall be opposite unto them, thinking of some- 
thing else, persuading by reason, or howsoever to make a 
sudden alteration of them." Though he have hitherto run in 
a full career, and precipitated himself, following his passions, 
giving reins to his appetite, let him now stop upon a sudden, 
curb himself in ; and as ^ Lemnius adviseth, '* strive against 
with all his power, to the utmost of his endeavour, and not 
cherish those fond imaginations, which so covertly creep into 
his mind, most pleasing and amiable at first, but bitter as gall 
at last, and so headstrong, that by no reason, art, counsel, or 
persuasion, they may be shaken off." Though he be far 
gone, and habituated unto such fantastical imaginations, yet 
as ^ TuUy and Plutarch advise, let him oppose, fortify, or 
prepare himself against them, by premeditation, reason, or as 
we do by a crooked staff, bend himself another way. 

« ** Tu tamen interea effugito quae tristia mentem 
Sob'citant, procul esse jube curasque metumque 
Pallentem, ultrices iras, sint omnia IsBta/* 
** In the mean time expel them from thy mind, 
Pale fears, sad cares, and griefs which do it grind, 
Revengefdl anger, pain and discontent, 
Let all thy soul be set on merriment.*' 

Ouras toUe graves, trasci erede profanum. If it be idle- 
ness hath caused this infirmity, or that he perceive himself 
given to solitariness, to walk alone, and please his mind with 
fond imaginations, let him by all means avoid it ; 'tis a bosom 
enemy, 'tis delightful melancholy, a friend in show, but a 
secret devil, a sweet poison, it will in the end be his undoing ; 
let him go presently, task or set himself a work, get some 
good company. If he proceed, as a gnat flies about a candle 
so long till at length he bum his body, so in the end he will 
undo himself; if it be any harsh object, ill company, let him 
presently go from it. If by his own default, through ill diet, 

1 Lib. 2, c. 16, de occult, nat. Quisquis animo, blandas ab initio et amabiles, sed 

bnic malo obnoziiis est, acriter obdstat, quae adeo conyaleBcunt, ut nulla ranonc 

et gumma cura obluctetur. nee ullo mode excuti queant. « 8 Tuso. ad ApoUonium 

foTeat imaginationes taclte obrepentes > Fracastorius. 
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bad air, want of exercise, &c, let him now begin to reform 
himself. " It would be a perfect remedy against all corrup- 
tion, if," as * Roger Bacon hath it, " we could but moderate 
ourselves in those six non-natural things." * ** If it be any 
disgrace, abuse, temporal loss, calumny, death of friends, im- 
prisonment, banishment, be not troubled with it, do not fear, 
be not angry, grieve not at it, but with all courage sustain it" 
(Grordonius, lib, 1, c. 15, cfe conser, vit) 7h contra audentior 
ito. • If it be sickness, ill success, or any advei*sity that hath 
caused it, oppose an invincible courage, " fortify thyself by 
Grod's word, or otherwise," nuda bonis persuadenda, set pros- 
perity against adversity, as we refresh our eyes by seeing 
some pleasant meadow, fountain, picture, or the like ; recreate 
thy mind by some contrary object, with some more pleasing 
meditation divert thy thoughts. 

Y^ but you infer again, facile consilium damns aUis, we 
can easily give counsel to others ; every man, as the saying 
is, can tame a shrew but he that hath her ; si hie esses, aldter 
sentires ; if you were in our misery, you would find it other- 
wise, 'tis not so easily performed. We know this to be true ; 
we should moderate ourselves, but we are furiously carried, 
we cannot make use of such precepts, we are overcome, sick, 
malh sani, distempered and habituated to these courses, we 
can make no resistance ; you may as well bid him that is dis- 
eased not to feel pain, as a melancholy man not to fear, not 
to be sad ; 'tis within his blood, his brains, his whole tem- 
perature, it cannot be removed But he may choose whether 
he will give way too far unto it, he may in some sort correct 
himself. A philosopher was bitten with a mad dog, and as 
the nature of that disease is to abhor all waters, and liquid 
things, and to think still they see the picture of a dog before 

1 Bpist. de mcretis artis et natune, cap. pro alia re, neo irascaris, nee timeas, neo 

T, de retard, sen. Remediumesset contra doleas, sed cam snmma prsesentia haee 

comiptiouem propriam, si quilibet exer- sustineas. sQuodsi incommoda adver- 

eeret regimeo sanitatis, quod coosistit in sitatis infortunia hoc malum inyeaerint, 

rebus sex non naturalibus. > Pro ali- his infinactum animum opponas, Del ^erbo 

quo vituperio non iudigaeris, nee pro egusque fiducia te suffolcias, &o. Letn- 

amissione alicujus rei, pro morte alien- nius, lib. 1, c. 16. 
jus, nee pro carcere, nee pro exilio, nee 
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them : he went for all this, reluctante le, to the hath, and see- 
ing there (as he thought) in the water the picture of a dog, 
with reason overcame this conceit, quid cani cum balnea f 
what should a dog do in a bath ? a mere conceit Thou 
thinkest thou hearest and seest devils, black men, &c., 'tis not 
so, 'tis thj corrupt fentasj ; settle thine imagination, thou art 
well. Thou thinkest thou hast a great nose, thou art sick, 
every man observes thee, laughs thee to scorn ; persuade thy- 
self 'tis no such matter ; this is fear only, and vain suspicion. 
Thou art discontent, thou art sad and heavy; but why ? upon 
what ground ? consider of it ; thou art jealous, timorous, sus« 
picious ; for what cause ? examine it thoroughly, thou shalt 
find none at all, or such as is to be contemned, such as thou 
wilt surely deride, and contemn in thyself, when it is past. 
Rule thyself then with reason, satisfy thyself, accustom thy- 
self, wean thyself from such fond conceits, vain fears, strong 
imaginations, restless thoughts. Thou mayest do it ; £Jst in 
nobis cusuescere (as Plutarch salth), we may frame ourselves 
as we will. As he that useth an upright shoe, may correct 
the obliquity, or crookedness, by wearing it on the other side ; 
we may overcome passions if we wilL Quicquid sibi im^ 
peramt animus obtinuit (as ^Seneca saith) nvUi tam feri 
affectus, ut non discipUnd perdomentur, whatsoever the will 
desires, she may command ; no such cruel affections, but by 
discipline they may be tamed ; voluntarily thou wilt not do 
this or that, which thou oughtest to do, or refrain, &c., but 
when thou art lashed like a dull jade, thou wilt reform it ; 
fear of a «^hip will make thee do, or not do. Do that volun- 
tarily then which thou canst do, and must do by compulsion ; 
thou mayest refrain if thou wilt, and master thine affections. 
* " As in a city (saith Melancthon) they do by stubborn, rebel- 
lious rogues, that will not submit themselves to political judg- 
ment, compel them by force ; so must we do by our affections. 

1 lib. 2, de Ira. * Cap. 8, de affect, afifectum. membra fbras coercenda sunt, 

anim. Ut in dilfeatibas contumacee qui ne niant in qnod aflfoctus impellat; et 

non oedunt politico imperio Ti coercendi locomotiva, quae herili imp«}rio obtempe* 

rant; Ita Deos nobis indidit alteram im- r&t, alteri resistat. 
perii formam ; si cor non deponit vitiosum 
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If the heart will not lay aside those vicious motions, and the 
fontasj those fond imaginations, we have another form of gov- 
ernment to enforoe and refrain our outward members, that 
they be not led by our passions. If appetite will not obey, 
let the moving &eulty overrule her, let her resist and compel 
her to do otherwise.** In an ague the appetite would drink ; 
Bore eyes that itch would be rubbed ; but reason saith no, and 
therefore the moving faculty will not do it Our fantasy 
would intrude a thousand fears, suspicions, chimeras upon us, 
but we have reason to resist, yet we let it be overborne by 
our appetite ; ^ ^ imagination enforceth spirits, which, by an 
admirable league of nature, compel the nerves to obey, and 
they our several limbs ; ** we give too much way to our pas- 
sions. And as to him that is sick of an ague, all things are 
distasteful and unpleasant, turn ex eihi vitio^ saith Plutarch, 
not in the meat, but in our taste : so many things are offen- 
sive to us, not of themselves, but out of our corrupt judgment, 
jealousy, suspicion, and the like; we pull these mischiefs 
upon our own heads. 

If then our judgment be so depraved, our reason over 
ruled, will precipitated, that we cannot seek our own good, 
or moderate ourselves, as in this disease commonly it is, the 
best way for ease is to impart our misery to some friend, not 
to smother it up in our own breast ; aUtur vitium 'crescitque 
tegendo, &c., and that which was most offensive to us, a 
cause of fear and grief, quod nunc te coquttj another hell ; for 
*8trangulat tnclunu dolor atque excBstuat intus, grief con- 
cealed strangles the soul ; but when as we shall but impart 
it to some discreet, trusty, loving friend, it is • instantly re- 
moved, by his counsel happily, wisdom, persuasion, advice, 
his good means, which we could not otherwise apply unto 
ourselves. A friend's counsel is a charm, like mandrake 
wine, euros iopit ; and as a ^ bull that is tied to a fig-tree 

1 Imaginatio Impellit spirltus, et Inde Trist. lib. 6. * Partielpef inde oalunl- 

nerri moTentur, &c., et obtemperant tatis nostrae snntf et Telut ezonerata In 

Imi^natloni et appetittd mirabili ftedere, eoe aarcina onere leTamnr. Aiist. Sth. 

ad exeqaendum qucxl jnbent. s Orld. lib. 9. < Gamerariitf, Bmbl. 26, cent 2 



^ 
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becomes gentle on a sudden (which some, saith * Plutarch, 
interpret of good words), so is a savage, obdurate heart 
mollified by fair speeches. " All adversity finds ease in com- 
plaining, (as ^ Isidore holds,) and 'tis a solace to relate it," 
^'kyad^Seitapait^atgkariv traifKn), Friends' confabulations are 
comfortable at all times, as fire in winter, shade in summer, 
quale sopor fessts in graminey meat and drink to him that is 
hungry or athirst ; Democritus's collyrium is not so sov- 
ereign to the eyes as this is to the heart ; good words are 
cheerful and powerful of themselves, but much more from 
friends, as so many props, mutually sustaining each other 
like ivy and a wall, which Camerarius hath well illustrated 
in an emblem. Lenit animum simplex vel sape narratio^ the 
simple narration many times easeth our distressed mind, and 
in the midst of greatest extremities ; so divers have been re- 
lieved, by * exonerating themselves to a faithful friend ; he 
t^ees that which we cannot see for passion and discontent, 
he pacifies our minds, he will ease our pain, assuage our 
anger; quanta inde voluptas, quanta securitas, Chrysostom 
adds, what pleasure, what security by that means ! • " Noth- 
ing so available, or that so much refresheth the soul of man." 
TuUy, as I remember, in an epistle to his dear firiend Atti- 
cus, much condoles the defect of such a friend. •"! live 
here (saith he) in a great city, where I have a multitude of 
acquaintance, but not a man of all that company with whom 
I dare familiarly breathe, or freely jest. Wherefore I ex- 
pect thee, I desire thee, I send for thee ; for there be many 
things which trouble and molest me, which had I but thee in 
presence, I could quickly disburden myself of in a walking 
discourse." The like, peradventure, may he and he say with 
that old man in the comedy. 



1 Svmpos. lib. 6, cap. 10. * Bpist. 8, turba ma^na iieminem reperire posstimiu 

lib. 8. Adversa fortuaa habet in quere- quocum suspirare &miliaritor aut Jocari 

Ua levamentoin : et malorum relatio, &c. Uberd possimus. Quare te expectfunus, 

> AUoquium chart jurat, et solamen ami- te desideramos, te arcessimus. Multa 

ei. Emblem. 64, cent. 1. 4 As David sunt enim quae me solicitant et angunt, 

lid to Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. & Seneca, quae mihi yideor anres tnas nactus, unius 

(SpiKt. 67. ^ Ilic in civitate magna et ambulationis sennone exhuurire posse 
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** Nemo est meoram amiconim hodie, 
Apud qaem expromere occulta mea audeam/* ^ 

and much inoonvenience maj both he and he suffer in the 
mean time by it. He or he, or whosoever then labours of 
this malady, by all means let him get some trusty friend, 
* Semper habens Pylademque aldquem qui curet Oresteniy a 
Pylades, to whom freely and securely he may open himself. 
For as in all other occurrences, so it is in this. Si quis in 
ccdum ascendisset, <&c, as he said in ' Tully, if a man hail 
gone to heaven, " seen the beauty of the skies," stars errant, 
fixed, &c., insuavis erit culmiratio, it will do him no pleasure, 
except he have somebody to impart to what he hath seen. 
It is the best thing in the world, as ^ Seneca therefore ad- 
viseth in such a case, " to get a trusty friend, to whom we 
may freely and sincerely pour out our secrets ; nothing so 
delighteth and easeth the mind, as when we have a prepared 
bosom, to which our secrets may descend, of whose con- 
science we are assured as our own, whose speech may ease 
our succourless- estate, counsel relieve, mirth expel our 
mourning, and whose very sight may be acceptable unto 
us." It was the counsel which that politic ^Commineus 
gave to all princes, and others distressed in mind, by oc- 
casion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, that was much per- 
plexed, " first to pray to Grod, and lay himself open to him, 
and then to some special friend, whom we hold most dear, 
to tell all our grievances to him; nothing so forcible to 
strengthen, recreate, and heal the wounded soul of a miser- 
able man." 

1 ** I haye not a single friend this day leniat, sentenda conidlitiin ezpediat, hi- 

to whom I dare disclose my secrets." laritas tristitiam dissipet, conspectosque 

> Ovid. 3 De amlcitia. * De tran- ipse delectet. & Comment. 1. 7. Ad 

quil. c. 7. Optimum est amicum fidelem Deom confugiamus, et peccatis yeniam 

iiancisci in quem secreta nostra infunda- precemur, inde ad amicos, et cui pluri- 

mus ; nihil sequ^ oblectatanimum, quam mum tribuimus, nos patefitciamus totos, 

ubi sint praeparata pectora, in quae tut6 et animi yulniis quo affligimur : nitiil ad 

secreta descendant, quorum conscientia reficiendum animum efficados. 
nque ao taa : quorum sermo solitudinem 
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SuBSEOT. H. — Help from Friends hy Counsel, Comfort, fait 
and fold Means, witty Devices, Satisfaction, Alteration of 
his Course of Life, removing Objects, S^c. 

' When the patient of himself ia not able to resist, or over- 
come these heart-eating passions, his friends or physician 
must be ready to supply that which is wanting. Siub erit 
humanitatis et sapientice (which ^ Tully enjoineth in like case) 
siquid erratum, cwraare, atU improvisum, stid diligentid cor^ 
rigere. They must all join; nee satis medico, saith ^Hip- 
pocrates, suum fecisse officium, nisi ^suum quoque cegrotus, 
suum astantes, &c. First, they must especially beware, a 
melancholy discontented person (be it in what kind of melan- 
choly soever) never be left alone or idle ; but as physicians 
prescribe physic, cian ct^^todid, let them not be left unto 
themselves, but with some company or other, lest by that 
means they aggravate and increase their disease ; non oportet 
cegros hiifusmodi esse solos vel inter ignotos, vel inter eos quos 
non amant aut negligunt, as Rod. ^ Fonseca, tom^ 1, consuL 
35, prescribes. lAigevUes custodire solemtts (saith ' Seneca) 
ne solitudine male tUantur ; we watch a sorrowful person, 
lest he abuse his solitariness, and so should we do a melan- 
choly man ; set him about some business, exercise or recrea- 
tion, which may divert his thoughts, and still keep him other- 
wise intent ; for his fantasy is so restless, operative and quick, 
that if it be not in perpetual action, ever employed, it will 
work upon itself, melancholize, and be carried away instantly 
with some fear, jealousy, discontent, suspicion, some vain con^ 
ceit or other. If his weakness be such that he cannot dis- 
cern what is amis^, correct, or satisfy, it behooves them by 
counsel, comfort, or persuasion, by fair or foul means, to 
alienate his mind, by some artificial invention, or some con- 
trary persuasion, to remove all objects, causes, companies, 
occasions, as may any ways molest him, to humour him, 
pleiy^e him, divert him, and if it be possible, by altering his 

1 Ep Q. firat. * Aphor. prim. > Epbt. 10. 
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course of life, to give him security and satisfaction. If he 
conceal his grievances, and will not be known of them, 
* " they must observe by his looks, gestures, motions, fantasy, 
what it is that offends," and then to apply remedies unto him ; 
many are instantly cured, when their minds are satisfied. 
' Alexander makes mention of a woman, ^ that by reason of 
her husband's long absence in travel, was exceeding peevish 
and melancholy, but when she heard her husband was re- 
turned, beyond all expectation, at the first sight of him, she 
was freed from all fear, without help of any other physic 
restored to her former health." Trincavellius, consih 12, lib, 
1, hath such a story of a Venetian, that being much troubled 
with melancholy, * " and ready to die for grief, when he heard 
his wife was brought to bed of a son, instantly recovered." 
As Alexander concludes, * " If our imaginations be not in- 
veterate, by this art they may be cured, especially if they 
proceed from such a cause." No better way to satisfy, than 
to remove the object, cause, occasion, if by any art or means 
possible we may find it out If he grieve, stand in fear, be 
in suspicion, suspense, or any way molested, secure him, Sol- 
vitur malum, give him satisfaction, the cure is ended ; alter 
his course of life, there needs no other physic If the party 
be sad, or otherwise affected, ^ consider (saith * Trallianus) 
the manner of it, all circumstances, and forthwith make a 
sudden alteration," by removing the occasions, avoid all ter- 
rible objects, heard or seen, •"monstrous and prodigious 
aspects," tales of devils, spirits, ghosts, tragical stories; to 
such as are in fear they strike a great impression, renewed 
many times, and recall such chimeras and terrible fictions 
into their mind. ^ " Make not so much as mention of them 



1 Observando motns, gestus, mantus, tali artiftcio imt^nationes carare (q>ortet, 

pedes, oculos, phantasiam, Piso. < Mu- prtesertim ubi malum ab his relut Jt. pri- 

uer melanchoUi correpta ex longa viri maria causa occasionem habuerit. ^ Lib. 

peregrinatione, et iracund^ omnibus re- 1, cap. 16. Si ex tristitia aut alio afBactu 

spondens, quiim maritus domum reyer- ooeperit, speciemconsidera. autaliudqidd 

BUS. prseter spem, &c. > Prse dolore eorum, quse subitam alterationem Ikcere 

moriturus quum nunciatum esset ux- possunt. < Evitandi raonstrifici aspec- 

orein pcperi^se filium subitd recuperarit. tus, &c. ' Neque enim tam actio, aut 

( Nini alTectuH longo tempore infestaverit, recordatio rerum hujuHmodidioplioet^ied 
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in private talk, or a dumb show tending to that purpose ; such 
things (saith Galateus) are offensive to their imaginations." 
And to those that are now in sorrow, * Seneca " forbids all 
sad companions, and such as lament ; a groaning companion 
is an enemy to quietness.** * Or if there be any such party 
at whose presence the patient is not well pleased, he must be 
removed ; gentle speeches, and fair means, must first be tried ; 
no harsh language used, or uncomfortable words; and not 
expel, as some do, one madness with another; he that so 
doth, is madder than the patient himself; ^ all things must be 
quietly composed ; eversa non evertenda^ sed engenda, things 
down must not be dejected, but reared, as Crato counselleth ; 
• " he must be quietly and gently used," and we should not do 
anything against his mind, but by little and little effect it. 
As a horse that starts at a drum or trumpet, and will not en- 
dure the shooting of a piece, may be so manned by art, and 
animated, that he cannot only endure, but is much more gen- 
erous at the hearing of such things, much more courageous 
than before, and much delighteth in it : they must not be re- 
formed, ex ahrupto, but by all art and insinuation, made to 
such companies, aspects, objects they could not formerly away 
with. Many at first cannot endure the sight of a green 
wound, a sick man, which aflerward became good chirurgeons, 
bold empirics ; a horse starts at a rotten post afar off, which 
coming near he quietly passeth. 'Tis much in the manner 
of making such kind of persons, be they never so averse 
from company, bashful, solitary, timorous, they may be made 
at last with those Roman matrons, to desire nothing more 
than in a public show, to see a full company of gladiators 
breathe out their last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to brook such 
distasteful and displeasing objects, the best way then is gen- 
us Tel gestus altering ImsginatioDi adum- horrent, prasentia amovenda, neo ser* 
brare, yehementer moIeRtum. Galat de monibus ingratis obtundendi; si qnis in* 
nor. cap. 7. i Tranqnil. Praecipue saniam ab insania sic corari aestiiuet, et 
-fitentar tristes. et omnia deplorantes; proterrd utitur, magis qnam seger insa- 
kranquillitati inimicus est comes pertur- nit. Crato, consil. 184, Scoltadi. > Mol- 
Uttus, omnia gem<»ns. > Illorum quo- liter ac suariter seger tracCetur, nee adeii 
qm hominum, k quoram ccmaortto ab- adigatur quss non curat. 
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erallj to avoid them. Montaaus^ cotmL 229, to the Earl <^ 
Montfort, a courtier, and his melancholj patient, adviseth 
him to leave the court, by reason of those continual discon- 
tents, crosses, abuses, ^ ^ cares, suspicions, emulations, ambi- 
tion, anger, jealousy, which that place afforded, and which 
sorely caused him to be so melancholy at the iirst;" Maxima 
qiUBque domus servis est plena superbis ; a company of scof- 
fers and proud jacks are commonly conversant and attaidant 
in such places, and able to make any man that is of a soft, 
quiet disposition (as many times they do) ex stuUo insanutHj 
if once they humour him, a very idiot, or stark mad. A 
tiling too much practised in all common societies, and they 
have no better sport than to make themselves merry by abus- 
ing some silly fellow, or to take advantage of another man*a 
weakness. In such cases as in a plague, the best remedy is 
etto, lange, tarde ; (for to such a party, especially if he be 
apprehensive, there can be no greater miseiy,) to get him 
quickly gone far enough off, and not to be over-hasty in his 
return. If he be so stupid tliat he do not apprehend it, his 
friends should take some order, and by their discretion supply 
that which is wanting in him, as in all other cases they ought 
to do. If they see a man melancholy given, solitary, averse 
from company, please himself with such private and vain 
meditations, though he delight in it, they ought by all means 
seek to divert him, to dehort him, to tell him of the event 
and danger that may come of it If they see a man idle, 
that by reason qf his means otherwise will betake himself to 
no course of life, they ought seriously to admonish him, he 
makes a noose to entangle himself, his want of employment 
will be his undoing. If he have sustained any great, loss, 
suffered a repulse, disgrace, &C., if it be possible, relieve him. 
If he desire aught, let him be satisfied ; if in sus^nse, fear> 
suspicion, let him be secured ; and if it may conveniently be, 
give him his heart's content ; for the body cannot be cured 

1 Ob snspicioueSf euras, aKmnlationem, mlntetmt, et qiUB Ibdtwnt meUuehott 
inibitionem, inus, &o., qaas locus ille cum. 
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till the mind be satisfied. ^ Socrates, in Plato, would prescribe 

no physic for Charmides's headache, ^^ till first he had eased 

his troubled mind ; body and soul must be cured together, as 

head and ejes." 

s** Oculum non onrabis sine toto capite, 
Nee caput sine toto corpore, 
Nee totum corpus sine anima.*' 

If that may not be hoped or expected, yet ease him with 
comfort, cheerful speeches, fair promises, and good words.^ 
persuade him, advise him. "Many," saith 'Galen, "have 
been cured by good counsel and persuasion alone." " Heavi- 
ness of the heart of man doth bring it down, but a good word 
rejoiceth it," Prov. xii. 25. " And there is he that speaketh 
words like the pricking of a sword, but the tongue of a wise 
man is health," ver. 18. Oratio namque saucit animi est 
remedium, a gentle speech is the true cure of a wounded soul, 
as * Plutarch contends out of JB^chylus and Euripides : " if 
it be wisely administered it easeth grief and pain, as diverse 
remedies do many other diseases." Tis incantcUianis instar^ 
a charm, cestiumtis animi rejrigerium, that true Nepenthe of 
Homer, which was no Indian plant, or feigned medicine, 
which Epidamna, Thonis's wife, sent Helena for a token, as 
Macrobius, 7 SatumaL, Groropius Hermat Ub. 9, Greg. Na- 
zianzen, and others suppose, but opportunity of speech ; for 
Helena's bowl, Medea's unction, Venus's girdle, Circe's cup, 
cannot so enchant, so forcibly move or alter as it doth. A 
letter sent or read will do as much ; mtdtum aUevor quum ttuzs 
Uteras lego, I am much eased, as *Tully wrote to Pomponius 
Atticus, when I read tby letters, and as Julianus the Apostate 
once signified to Maximus the philosopher; as Alexandei 
slept with Homer's works, so do I with thine epistles, tanquam 
Pceoniis medicamentis, easque assidul tanquam recentes ei 

1 Nisi prills animom tarbatLssimum nos non paucos sanaTimus, animi moti- 

cnrSksset; ocoli dine capite, neo corpos bos ad debitum rerocatia. lib. 1, de sanit 

•ine aDim& cnrari potest. * E Oraeco. taend. * Consol. ad Apollonium. Si 

** Ton shall not cure the eye, nnless you quia sapienter et suo tempore adhibeat, 

enre the whole head also; nor the head, Rcmiedia morbis diversis dirersa sunt; 

unless the whole body; nor the whole dolentem sermo benignus lableyak 

body, unless the soal besides.*' >Bt ft Lib. 12, Bpist. 
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navM iteramus ; scribe ergo, et a^ndvs scribe, or else come 
thyself; amicus ad amicum venies. Assuredly a wise and 
well-spoken man may do what he will in such a case ; a good 
orator alone, as * Tully holds, can alter affections by power of 
his eloquence, '^ comfort such as are afflicted, erect such as 
are depressed, expel and mitigate fear, lust, anger," &c. And 
how powerful is the charm of a discreet and dear friend ? 
Ble regit dictii animos et temperat iras. What may not he 
effect ? As * Chremes told Menedemus, " Fear not, conceal 
it not, O friend I but tell me what it is that troubles thee, and 
I shall surely help thee by comfort, counsel, or in the matter 
itself." 'Amoldus, Hb. 1, breviar. cap, 18, speaks of a 
usurer in his time, that upon a loss, much melancholy and 
discontent, was so cured. As imagination, fear, grief, cause 
Buch passions, so conceits alone, rectified by good hope, coun- 
sel, &c, are able again to help ; and 'tis incredible how much 
they can do in such a case, as * Trincavellius illustrates by 
an example of a patient of his ; Porphyrins, the philosopher, 
in Plotinus's life (written by him), relates, that being in a 
discontented humour through insufferable anguish of mind, 
he was going to make away himself; but meeting by chance 
his master Plotinus, who perceiving by his distracted looks 
all was not well, urged him to confess his grief ; which when 
he had heard, he used such comfortable speeches, that he 
redeemed him e faucibus Erebi, pacified his unquiet mind, 
insomuch that he was easily reconciled to himself, and much 
abashed to think afterwards that he should ever entertain so 
vile a motion. By all means, therefore, fair promises, good 
words, gentle persuasions, are to be used, not to be too rigor- 
ous at first, * " or to insult over them, not to deride, neglect, 
or contemn, but rather," as Lemnius exhorteth, " to pity, and 
by all plausible means to seek to redress them ; " but if satis- 

1 De nat. deorum, consolatttr aflSiotos, meos sio ouratum, qtii multam pecu- 

deducit perterritos k. timore, cupiditates niam amiaerat. * Lib. 1^ consil. 12. 

imprimis, et iracundiaa comprimit. Incredlbile dictu quantum juvent. 

' Ueauton. Act. 1, Seen. 1. Ne metue, & Nemo iatiusmodi conditionis homini- 

ne verere, erede inquam mihi« aut con- bus insultet, aut in iUos sit sererior, 

solando, aut consilio, aut re juvero. verum miserlse potius indolescat, vi* 

* NoYi toneratorem ararum apud cemque deploret. lib. 2, eap. 16. 
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faction may not be had, mild courses, promises, comfortable 
speeches, and good counsel will not take place ; then as Ghris- 
tophorus k Vega determines, lib. 3, cctp, l^^de Mel. to handle 
them more roughly, to threaten and chide, saith ^Altomarus, 
terrify sometimes, or as Salvianus will have them, to be 
lashed and whipped, as we do by a starting horse, ' that is 
affrighted without a cause, or as * Bhasis adviseth, ^ one while 
to speak fair and Hatter, another while to terrify and chide, 
as they shall see cause," 

When none of these precedent remedies will avail, it will 
not be amiss, which Savanarola and ^lian Montaltus so 
much commend, clavum clavo pellere, ^ ^' to drive out one pas- 
sion with another, or by some contrary passion," as they do 
bleeding at nose by letting blood in the arm, to expel one 
fear with another, one grief with another. * Christophorus h 
Vega accounts it rational physic, non alienum a ratione ; and 
Lemnius much approves it, '^ to use a hard wedge to a hard 
knot," to drive out one disease with another, to pull out a 
tooth, or wound him, to geld him, saith • Platerus, as they did 
epileptical patients of old, because it quite alters the temper- 
ature, that the pain of the one may mitigate the grief of the 
other ; ^ " and I knew one that was so cured of a quartan 
ague, by the sudden coming of his enemies upon him." If 
we may believe ^ Pliny, whom Scaliger caUs mendaciorum 
patrenij the father of lies, Q. Fabius Maximus, that renowned 
consul of Rome, in a battle fought with the king of the Allo- 
broges, at the river Isaurus, was so rid of a quartan ague. 
Valesius, in his controversies, holds this an excellent remedy, 
and if it be discreetly used in this malady, better than any 
physic 

1 Cap. 7 Idem Piso Lanrentius, cap. 8. eap. 14. *0ap.8. Castratioolim jiyeterl- 

s Quod timet nihil est, ubi cogitur et tI- bus nsa in morbis desperatis, &o. 7 Lib. 

det. 8 Una yice blandiantur, nna vice 1, cap. 6, sic morbom morbo, nt clayum 

iisdem terrorem incutiant. * Si yero clavo, retnndimus, et malo nodo malum 

fuerit ex novo malo audito, rel ex animi cuneum adhibemus. Novi ego qui ex 

accidente, aut deami88ionemercium,aut subito hostium incursu et inopi nato 

morte amici, iatroducantur nova coutra- timore quartanam depulerat. » Lib. 7} 

ria his qu8B ipsum ad gaudia moveant ; de cap 60 In aoie pugnans febre q uartana 

hoe semper uiti debemas, &c. & lAb. 3, lilM»ratus est. 

VOL. II. 16 
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Sometimes again by some ^ feigned lie, strange news, witty 
device, artificial invention, it is not amiss to deceive them. 
*" As they hate those," saith Alexander, " that neglect or de- 
ride, so they will give ear to such as will soothe them up. If 
they say they have swallowed frogs or a snake, by all means 
grant it, and tell them you can easily cure it ; 'tis an ordi- 
nary thing. Philodotus, the physician, cured a melancholy 
king, that thought his head was off, by putting a leaden cap 
thereon ; the weight made him perceive it, and freed him of 
his fond imagination. A wcMnan, in the said Alexander, 
swallowed a serpent as she thought ; he gave her a vomit, 
and conveyed a serpent, such as she conceived, into the basin ; 
upon the sight of it she was amended. The pl€|isantest 
dotage that ever I read, saith * Laurentius, was of a gentle- 
man at Senes in Italy, who was afraid to piss, lest all the 
town should be drowned ; the physicians caused the bells to 
be rung backward, and told him the town was on fire, where- 
upon he made water, and was immediately cured. Another 
supposed his nose so big, that he should dash it against the 
wall if he stirred ; his physician took a great piece of flesh, 
and liolding it in his hand, pinched him by the nose, making 
him believe that flesh was cut from it. Forestus, ohs. lib. 1, 
had a melancholy patient, who tliought he was dead, * " he 
put a fellow in a chest, like a dead man, by his bedside, and 
made him rear himself a little, and eat ; the melanch(dy man 
asked the counterfeit, whether dead men use to eat meat ? 
He told him yea ; whereupon he did eat likewise and was 
cured." Lemnius, lib, 2, cap, ^, de A complex, hath jnany 
such instances, and Jovianus Pontanus, lib. 4, cap. 2, of 
Wisd. of the like ; but amongst the rest I find one most 
memorable, registered in the *, French chronicles of an advo- 
cate of Paris before mentioned, who believed verily he was 



1 Jacehiaiis, c. 16. in 9 Rhasis, Mont, cura facere. < Cap. 8, de mel. < Cto- 

cap. 26. 3 Lib. 1, cap. 16, aversantur tam posuit ex Medicorum oonsilio prop* 

eos qui eorum aflfectus rident, contem- eum, In qaem alium se mortuam fingen- 

nnnt. Si ranas et Tiperas comedisse so tem poeuit ; hio ia cista jaoens, fte 

patant, conoedere debemus, et spem de & Serree. 1560. 
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dead, <&c. I read a multitude of examples of melancholy men 
cured by such artificial inventions. 

SuBSBCT. III. — Music a Remedy, 

Many and sundry are the means which philosophers and 
physicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to 
divert those fixed and intent cares and meditations, which in 
this malady so much offend ; but in my judgment none so 
present, none so powerful, none so apposite as a cup of strong 
drink, mirth, music, and merry company. Ecclus. xl. 20. 
^ Wine and music rejoice the heart." ^ Rhasis, corU, 9, TVact. 
15, Altomarus, cap. 7, ^lianus Montaltus, e. 26, Ficinus, 
Bened. Victor. Faventinus are almost immoderate in the 
commendation of it; a most forcible medicine 'Jacchinus 
calls it; Jason Pratensis, ^^a most admirable thing, and 
worthy of consideration, that can so mollify the mind, and 
stay those tempestuous affections of it." Musica est mentis 
medicina moestis, a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear 
fflid revive the languishmg soul; •"affecting not only the 
ears, but the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it 
erects the mind, and makes it nimble." Lemnius, instiL 
cap. 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe and 
sorrowful souls, * « expel grief with mu-th, and if there be 
any douds, dust, or dregs of cares yet lurking in our 
thoughts, most powerfully it wipes them all away," Salisbur. 
polit. lib. 1, cap. 6, and that which is more, it will perform 
all this in an instant ; * " Cheer up the countenance, expel 
austerity, bring in hilarity (Girald. Camb. cap. 12, Topog. 
Hiber.)y inform our manners, mitigate anger;" Athenaeus 
{Dipnosophist. lib. 14, cap. 10,) calleth it an infinite treas- 
ure to such as are endowed with it ; DtUcisonum rejicit tristia 

1 In 9 Rhasis. Magnam Tim habet spiritus turn vitales tum animales exoita^, 

musica. s Cap. de Mania. Admiranda mentem reddens agilem, &c. * Musica 

profectd res est, et digna expensione, renustate sua mentes severiores capit, 

Suod sonorum concinnitas mentem emol- &c. & Animos tristes subit6 exhilarat, 

at, sistatoue prooellosas iprius affec- nubilos yultus serenat. austeritatem re- 

tiones. * Lan^uens animus inde erigi- ponit, jucunditatem exponit, barbariem- 

tur et reviviscitf nee tam aures afflcit, que &cit deponere gentes, mores instituit* 

BAd et sonitn per arterias undique diffuse, iracundiam mitigat. 
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corda mdos, Eobanus Hessus. Many other properties ^ Cas- 
siodorus, epist 4, reckons up of this our divine music, not 
onlj to expel the greatest griefe, but "it doth extenuate 
fears and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to 
«uch as are watchful it causeth quiet rest; it takes awaj 
spleen and hatred," be it instrumental, vocal, with strings, 
wind, ' QwE a spiritUy sine manuum dexteritate gubeme^ 
tur, <&c., it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of the soul. 
* Labouring men that sing to their work, can tell as much, 
and so can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of 
death cannot so much affright as the sound of trumpet, di'um, 
fife, and such like music animates; metus enim mortis^ as 
^ Censorinus informeth us, mtinrd depeUitur. " It makes a 
child quiet," the nurse's song, and many times the sound of a 
trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, a carman's whistle, a boy 
singing some ballad tune early in the street, alters, revives, 
recreates a restless patient that cannot sleep in the night, &c. 
In a word, it is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, 
regina sensuum, the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure 
(which is a happy cure), and corporal tunes pacify our in- 
corporeal soul, sine ore loquens, dominatum in animam ex- 
ercetj and carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, extends it. 
ScaUger, exercit. 302, gives a reason of those effects, * '* be- 
cause the spirits about the heart take in that trembling and 
dancing air into the body, are moved together, and stirred up 
with it," or else the mind, as some suppose harmonically com- 
posed, is roused up at the tunes of music And 'tis not only 
men that are so affected, but almost all other creatures. 
You know the tale of Hercules Gallus, Orpheus, and Am- 
phion, fcelices animas. Ovid calls them, that could saxa 
movere sono testudinis, &c, make stocks and stones, as well 
as beasts and other animals dance after their pipes ; the dog 
and hare, wolf and lamb; vidnumque lupo prcehuit agna 

1 Cithara tiistitiam jucund&t, timidos spiritus qui in corde agicant tramulam 

Airores attenuat, oraentam saBTiti&m et subsaltantem reciplunt atfrem in peo* 

blande refloit, langaorem, &e. * Pet. tns, et inde ezcitantar, k spiritu miueu* 

Aretlne. > Castilio, de aulic. lib. 1, Ibl. li morentar, &e. 
27. « Lib de NataU, cap. 12. » Quod 
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lotus; clamosus grcuadus, stridula cormx^ et Jovis aquilci, as 
Philostratus describes it in his images, stood all gaping upon 
Orpheus ; and ^ trees pulled up bj the roots came to hear 
him, M comitem quercwm pinus arnica trahiL " 

Anon made fishes follow him, which, as common experi- 
ence evinceth, 'are much affected with music All singing 
birds are much pleased with it, especially nightingales, if we 
may believe Calcagninus ; and bees amongst the rest, though 
they be flying away, when they hear any tingling sound, 
will tarry behind. * ^' Harts, hinds, horses, dogs, bears, are 
exceedingly delighted with it." Seal, exerc, 302. Elephants, 
Agrippa adds, UK 2, cap. 24, and in Lydia in the midst of a 
lake there be certain floating islands (if ye will believe it), 
that after music will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches Jn praise ^ of divine 
music, I will confine myself to my proper subject: besides 
that excellent power it hath to expel many other diseases, it 
is a sovereign remedy against ^ despair and melancholy, and 
ivill drive away the devil himself. Ganusj a Rhodian fiddler, 
in •Philostratus, when Apollonius was inquisitive to know 
what he could do with his pipe, told him, ^ That he would 
make a melancholy man merry, and him that was merry 
much merrier than before, a lover more enamoured, a relig- 
ious man more devout." Ismenias the Theban, ' Chiron the 
centaur, is said to have cured this and many other diseases 
by music alone ; as now they do those, saith ' Bodine, that 
are troubled with St Vitus's Bedlam dance. •Timotheus, 
the musician, compelled Alexander to skip up and down, 
and leave his dinner (like the tale of the Friar and the Boy), 
whom Austin, de civ. Deij lib. 17, cap, 14, so much com- 



1 Arbores radidbiu amlsn, &o. < M. desperstis concSliaTit op«n. < lib. 6, 

Garew of Anthony, in desoript. Com- cap. 7. Moerentibus moerorem adimam, 

mil, saith of whales, that they will come laetantem rero seipso reddam hilariorem, 

and show themselyes dancing at the amantem calidiorem, religiostum divino 

sound of a trompet, fol.85, 1, et fol. 164, numine correptum, et ad Deos colendos 

2 book. ^ De cervo, equo, cane, urso paiatiorem. 7 Natalia Comes Myth. lib. 

idem compertnm ; musica afflciuntur. 4, cap. 12. 8 Lib. 5, de rep. Curat Mn- 

^ Numen ineet numeris. ^Saepe grares sica fororem Sancti Viti. ^ Exilire * 

morbos modulatum carmen ab^t« Et coniiyio. Cardan, subtil, lib. 13. 
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mends for it Who hath not heard how David's harmony 
drove awaj the evil spiriU from King Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. and 
Elisha, when he was much troubled by importunate kings« 
called for a minstrel, ^ and when he played, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him," 2 Eangs iii. ? Gensorinus, de nataU^ 
cap. 1 2, reports how Asdepiades the physician helped many 
frantic persons by this means, phreneticorum mentes morbo 
turhaUu — Jason Pratensis, cap. de Manid, hath many ex- 
amples, how Clinias and Empedocles cured some desperately 
melandioly, and some mad, by this our music Which be- 
cause it hath such excellent virtues, belike ^ Hom^ brings in 
Phemius playing, and the Muses singing at the banquet of 
the gods. Aristotle, JPbltt L 8, e, 5, Plato, 2, de legibusj 
highly approve it, and so do all politicians. The Greeks, 
Romans, have graced music, and made it one of the liberal 
sciences, though it be now become mercenary. All civil 
Commonwealths allow it; Cneius Manlius (as ^Livius re- 
lates) anno ab urb. cond. 567, brought first out of Asia to 
Rome singing wenches, players, jesters, and all kind of 
music to their feasts. Your princes, emperors, and persons 
of any quality, mmntain it in their courts; no mirth without 
music Sir Thomas More, in his absolute Utopian common- 
wealth, allows music as an appendix to every meal, and that 
throughout^ to all sorts. Epictetus calls mensam mutant 
prasepe, a table without music a manger; for ^the conceit 
of musicians at a banquet, is a carbuncle set in gold ; and as 
the signet of an emerald w^ trimmed with gold, so is the 
melody of music in a pleasant banquet" Ecclus. xxxii. 5, 6. 
• Louis the Eleventh, when he invited Edward the Fourth to 
come to Paris, told him that .as a principal part of his enter- 
tainment, he should hear sweet voices of children, Ionic and 

Lydian tunes, exquisite music, he should l^ave a , and 

the cardinal of Bourbon to be his confessor, which he used 
as a most plausible argument ; as to a sensual man indeed it 

1 niad. 1. s libro 9, cap. 1. Psal- domm obleetamenta addita epulis ez 
triaSf sambudstriasque, et oiniTiTalia lu- Ada inrezit in nrbem. > ComineoB. 
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is. ^Lucian in his book, de saltaiione^ is not ashamed to 
confess that he took infinite delight in singing, dancing, 
music, women's company, and such like pleasures ; *^ and if 
thou (saith he) didst but hear them p^y and dance, I know 
thou wouldst be so well pleased with the object, that thou 
wouldst dance for company thyself, without doubt thou wilt 
be taken with it" So Scaliger ingenuously oonfesseth, 
exerctt, 274. *"I am beyond all measure affected with 
music, I do most willingly behold them dance, I am mightily 
detained and allured with that grace and comeliness of fair 
women, I am well pleased to be idle amongst them." And 
what young man is not ? As it is acceptable and conducing 
to most, so especially to a melancholy man. Provided 
always, his disease proceed not originally from it, that he be 
not some light inamorato, some idle fantastic, who capers in 
conceit all the day long, and thinks of nothing else, but how 
to mi^e jigs, sonnets, madrigals, in commendation of his 
mistress. In such cases music is most pernicious, as a spur 
to a free horse will make him run himself blind, or break his 
wind ; J^tcitamentum enim amoris mtmca, for music enchants, 
as Menander holds, it wiU make such melancholy persons 
mad, and the sound of those jigs and hornpipes will not be 
removed out of the ears a week after. 'Plato for this 
reason forbids music and wine to all young men, because 
they are most part amorous, ne ignis addatur igni, lest one 
fire increase another. Many men are melancholy by hear- 
ing music, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it causeth ; 
and therefore to such as are discontent, in woe, fear, sorrow, 
or dejected, it is a most present remedy ; it expels cares, 
alters their grieved minds, and easeth in an instant Other- 
wise, saith ^ Plutarch, Musica magis dementat quam vinum ; 
music makes some men mad as a tiger ; like Astolphos's horn 
in Ariosto ; or Mercury's golden wand in Homer, that made 

1 bta libenier et magnft pum yoluptate choreas Ifbentisisimft asplcio. pnlchrarum 

■pectare soleo. Et scio te illecebris hisce foeniinarum venustate detineor, otiari in- 

csptum iri et insuper tripudiaturam, ter has solutus cnris possum. s 3, Dq 

haud dnbli demulcebere. < In miisicis leg^bus. < Sympos. quseet. 6. Musica 

•apnt omnem fldiim capior et oblector ; multos maffls dementat quam Tinnm. 
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fiome wake, others sleep, it hath divers effects ; and ^ Theo- 
phrastus right well prophesied, that diseases were either pro- 
cured bj music or mitigated. 

SuBSBCT. rV. — Mirth and merry Company^ fair Ohjects^ 

Remedies, 

MmTH and meny company may not be separated from 
music, both concerning and necessarily required in this busi- 
ness. ** Mirth" (saith ^ Vivos) "purgeth the blood, confirms 
health, causeth a fresh, pleasing and fine colour," prorogues 
life, whets the wit, makes the body young, lively and fit for any 
manner of employment The merrier the heart the longer the 
life ; ''A merry heart is the life of the flesh," Prov. xiv. 30. 
^ Gladness prolongs his days," Ecclus. xxx. 22 ; and this is 
one of the three Salemitan doctors, Dr. Merryman, Dr. Diet, 

Dr. Quiet, * which cure all diseases Mens hilaris, requieSy 

moderata dieta, * Gamesius, prisfaL lib. 3, de saL gen. is a 
great magnifier of honest mirth, by which (saith he) " we 
cure many passions of the mind in ourselves, and in our 
friends ; " which * Galateus assigns for a cause why we love 
merry companions ; and well they deserve it, being that as 
^Magninus holds, a merry companion is better than any 
music, and as the saying is, comes jucundus in via pro ve- J 
hictdo, as a wagon to him that is wearied on the way. 
Jtwunda confabidaiio, sales, joci, pleasant discourse, jests, 
conceits, merry tales, melliti verhorum ghbvU, as Petronius, 
' Pliny, ® Spondanus, • Caelius, and many good authors plead, 
are that sole Nepenthes of Homer, Helena's bowl, Venus's 
girdle, so renowned of old *' to expel grief and care, to cause 

1 Animi morbi rel i musicft carantor cres aoimi ngritadinee eanaii solent, &e. 

Tel inferuntur. * Ub. 8, de animft. 6 De mor. Ibl. 67. Amamas ideo eoe qui 

Lsetiiia purgat sangninem, Taletudinem sant foceti et jncundi. * Regim. saoit. 

<<:onroryat, colorem inducit florentem, part. 2. Nota quod amicus bonus et di- 

nifcidum,g atum. ^ Spiritus temperat, lectus socius, narrationibus suis jucun* 

calorem ezcitat, naturalem Tirtatem cor- dis superat omnem melodiam. ' Lib. 

roborat Juvenile corpus diu serrat, Titam 21. cap. 27. ^ Comment, in 4 Odyss. 

proroKat,.ingenium acuit, et hominem " Lib. 26, e. 15. lo Homericum iUnd 

n^^tiis quibuslibet aptiorem reddit. Nepenthes quod moerorem toUlt, et 

Schola Salem. < Dum contumeliSi va- outhimiam, et hilaritatem pccit. 
3ant At fAAijTa lenitate mordent, medio- 
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mirth and gladness of heart, if thej be rightly underatood, or 
seasonably applied. In a word, 

1 *' Amor, Yolnptas, Venus, gaudinm, 
Jocus, ludus, sermo suayis, suaviatio,** 

** Gratification, pleasure, love, joy, 
Mirth, sport, pleasant words and no alloy," 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our physicians 
generally prescribe this as a principal engine to baiter the 
walls of melancholy, a chief antidote, and a sufficient cuie 
of itself. " By all means (saith * Mesne) procure miith to 
these men in such things as are heard, seen, tasted or smelted, 
or any way perceived, and let them have all enticements and 
fair promises, the sight of excellent beauties, attires, orna- 
ments, delightsome passages to distract their minds from fear 
and sorrow, and such things on which they are so fixed and 
intent 'Let them use hunting, sports, plays, jests, merry 
company," as Rhasis prescribes, " which will not let the mind 
be molested, a cup of good drink now and then, hear music, 
and have such companions with whom they are especially de- 
lighted ; * merry tales or toys, drinking, singing, dancing, and 
whatsoever else may procure mirth ; " and by no means, saith 
Guianerius, suffer them to be alone. Benedictus Yictorius 
Faventinus, in his empirics, accounts it an especial remedy 
against melancholy, ^^'to hear and see singing, dancing, 
maskers, mummers, to converse with such merry fellows and 
fair maids." " For the beauty of a woman cheereth the 
countenance," Ecclus. xxxvi. 22. * Beauty alone is a sov- 
ereign remedy against fear, grief, and all melancholy fits ; a 
charm, as Peter de la Seine and many other writers afiimi, 

1 Plaut. Bacch. < Be mgiMrxA. capitis, et canttt et loci mutatione, et blberia, el 

Omni modo generet Isetitiam ia lis, de lis gandio, ex qtdbiis pnecipue delectantur. 

qiUB audiuntar et yidentur, ant odoran- « Piso, ex fkbulia et ludis queerenda de- 

tur, aut gustantur, aut quoounque modo lectatio. His versetur qui maxima grati 

MQtirlpo«unt,eta8peotaformarummuI- sunt, canttis et chorea ad Isetitiam pro- 

d decoris et omatus, et negotiatione ju- sunt. * Prrecipue valet ad expellen- 

anndft, et blandientibus ludis. et promissis dam melancholiam stare in cantibus, 

lifltrahantur eorum animi, de re aliqoa ludis, et sonis, et habitare cum fomiliari- 

•luam tiroent et dolent. 3XJtanturyeaa> bus, et pnecipue cum puellis jucundis 

uonibu84udl8,Joci8,amicorumcon8ortii8, < Par. 5, de ayocamentis. lib. le absol 

quie non dnunt aniinmn turbarl, vino rendo lueta. 
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a banquet itself; he gives instance in discontented Menelaus, 
that was so often freed by Helena's fair face; and *Tully, 3 
Tusc. cites Epicurus as a chief patron of this tenet. To ex- 
pel grief, and procure pleasure, sweet smells, good diet, 
touch, taste, embracing, singing, dancing, sports, plays, and 
above the rest, exquisite beauties, quihus ocvtU jucunde 
moventur et animi, are most powerful means, obvia forma, to 
meet or see a fair maid pass by, or to be in company with 
her. He found it by experience, and made good use of it in 
Ids own person, if Plutarch belie him not ; for he reckons up 
the names of some more elegant pieces ; ' Leontia, Boedina, 
Hedieia, Nicedia, that were frequently seen in Epicurus's 
garden, and very familiar in his house. Neither did he try 
it himself alone, but if we may give credit to * Athenaeus, he 
practised it upon others. For when a sad and sick patient 
was brought unto him to be cured, ^he laid him on a down 
bed, crowned him with a garland of sweet-smelling flowers, 
in a fair perfumed closet delicately set out, and after a por- 
tion or two of good drink, which he administered, he brought 
in a beautiful young * wench that could play upon a lute, sing, 
and dance," &c., TuUy, 3 ^Wc. scoffs at Epicurus, for this his 
profane physic (as well he deserved), and yet Phavorinus 
and StobflBus highly approve of it ; most of our looser physi- 
cians in some cases, to such parties especially, allow of this ; 
and all of thera will have a melancholy, sad, and discontented 
|)erson, make frequent use of honest sports, companies, and 
recreations, et incitandos ad Venerem, as * Bodericus k Fon- 
seca will, aspeetu et contactu ptUcherrimarum fisminarum, to 
be drawn to such consorts whether they will or no. Not to 
be an auditor only, or a spectator, but sometimes an actor 
himself. Dulce est desipere in loco, to play the fool now and 
then is not amiss, there is a time for all things. Grave Soc- 
rates would be merry by fits, sing, dance, and take his liquor 

1 Oorpomm complexus, canttifl, ladi, oaldtra plamea ccllocaTit dnlcicolam 

farmse, &e. > Circa hortos Bpictui fire- potionem propinans psaltiiam addttxit, 

quentes. < Dlpnosoph. lib. lO. Coro- &c. * Ut rmlinaU suaTiter in toetma 

nayit florido serto incendens odores, in puelli, &o. ^ Tom. 2, consalt. 86. 
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too, or else Theodoret belies him ; so would old Cato, * Tullj 
by his own confession, and the rest. Xenophon, in his Sym' 
po8. brings in Socrates as a principal actor, no man mer- 
rier than himself, and sometimes he would ^ ^ ride a cockhorse 

with his children," egukare in arundine longd (though 

Alcibiades scoffed at him for it), and well he might ; for now 
and then (saith Plutarch) the most virtuous, honest, and 
gravest men will use feasts, jests, and toys, as we do sauce to 
our meats* So did Soipio and Laelius, 

' ^ Qui nbi se a vulgo et scena in secreta remdrant 
Virtus SciptadsB et mitis sapientia Lseli, 
Nugari cum iUo, et discincti ludere, doneo 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti ** 

** Valorous Scipio and gentle LsBliua, 
Removed from the scene and rout so clamorous, 
Were wont to recreate themselves their robes laid by 
Whilst supper by the cook was making ready.** 

Machiavel, in the eighth book of his Florentine history, gives 
this note of Cosmo de' Medici, the wisest and gravest man 
of his time in Italy, that he would * " now and then play the 
most egregious fool in his carriage, and was so much given to 
jesters, players, and childish sports, to make himself merry, 
that he that should but consider his gravity on the one part, 
his foDy and lightness on the other, would surely say, there 
were two distinct persons in him." Now methinks he did 
well in it, though ^ Salisburiensis be of opinion, that magis- 
trates, senators, and grave men, should not descend to lighter 
sports, ne respuhlica ludere videatur ; but as Themistocles, 
still keep a stem and constant carriage. I commend Cosmo 
de' Medici and Castruccius Castrucanus, than whom Italy 
never knew a worthier captain, another Alexander, if • Ma- 
chiavel do not deceive us in his life : " when a friend of his 
reprehended him for dancing beside his dignity" (belike at 

1 Ei^st. Vam. lib. 7, 22 epist. Heii graTitatem qnam leyitatem considerare 

demum bene potus, seroque redieram. liberet, duaspersonas distinctas ineoesse 

* Valer. Ifax. cap. 8, lib. 8. Interpositft diceret. & De nugis ourial. lib. 1, cap. 4. 

arundine cmribiu suis, cum filils ludena, Magistratns et yiri grares, & ladis leyiori- 

ab Alcibiade riauB est. >Hor. ^Ho- busarcendi. eMachiayel,Titaeju8. Ab 

mfaiibaB fiu^tis, et ludis puerilibus ultra amico reprehensus, quod praeter dignita- 

modam deditus, adeo ut si cui in eo tarn teiii tripudiis operam daret, reapondetj&e. 
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^ Siome cushion dance), he told him again, qm sapit inUrdiUy 
vix unquam noctu destptt, he that is wise in the day may dote 
a little in the night. Paalus Jovios relates as much of Pope 
Leo Decimus, that he was a grave, discreet, staid man, jet 
sometimes most free, and too open in his sports. And 'tis not 
altogether ^ unfit or misbeseeming the gravity of such a man, 
if that decorum of time, place, and such circumstances be 
observed. ^Jdtsce ttuUUiam cormUi$ hrevem; and as *he 
said in an epigram to his wife, I would have every man say 
to himself, or to his friend, 

** MoU, once in pleasant company by chance, 

I wished that you for company would dance: 

Which you refused, and said, your years require, » 

Now, matron-like, both manners and attire. 

Well, Moll, if needs you will be matron-like, 

Th«n trust to this, I will thee matron like: 

Yet so to you my love may never lessen. 

As you for church, house, bed, observe this lesson: 

Sit in the church as solemn as a saint, 

No deed, word, thought, your due devotion taint. 

Veil, if you will, your head, your soul reveal 

To him that only wounded souls can heal : 

Be in my house as busy as a bee. 

Having a sting for every one but me; 

Buzzing in every corner, gathering honey: 

Let nothing waste, that costs or yieldeth money. 
* And when thou seest my heart to mirth incline, 

Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with good cheer and wine : 
Then of sweet sports let no occasion *scape, 
But be as wanton, toying as an ape." 

Those old * Greeks had their Lubentiam Deam, goddess of 
. pleasure, and the Lacedemonians, instructed from Lycurgus, 
did Deo Risui sacHJicare, after their wars especially, and in 
times of peace, which was used in Thessaly, as it appears by 
that of ^Apuleius, who was made an instrument of their 
laughter himself: ' " Because laughter and merriment was to 
season their labours and modester life.** ^ Risus enim divuni 

1 There Is a time for all things, to weep, nocte volo. B Lil. Giraldus, hist. deor. 

laugh, mourn, dance, Eccles. ill. 4. Syntag. 1. > Lib. 2, de aur. as. 

* Hor. s Sir John Harrin^j^ton, Epigr. 60. ' Eo quod risus asset laboris et modesti 

* Luoretia toto sis licet usque die, Thaida Tictfts oondimentum. ^ Oaloag. eplg . 
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atque hominum est cetema voluptas. Princes use jesters, play- 
ers, and have those masters of revels in their courts. The 
Romans at every supper (for they had no solemn dinner) 
used music, gladiators, jesters, &c., as * Suetonius relates of 
Tiberius, Dion of Commodus, and so did the Greeks. Be- 
sides music, in Xenophon's Sympos, Philippus ridendi arti- 
fex, Philip, a jester, was brought to make sport Paulus 
Jovius, in the eleventh book of his history, hath a pretty 
digression of our English customs, which howsoever some 
may misconstrue, I, for my part, will interpret to the best. 
^ " The whole nation beyond all other mortal men, is most 
given to banqueting and feasts ; for they prolong them many 
hours together, with dainty cheer, exquisite music, and facete 
jesters, and afterwards they fall a dancing and courting their 
mistresses, till it be late in the night." Volateran gives the 
same testimony of this island, commending our jovial manner 
of entertainment and good mirth, and methinks he saith well, 
there is no harm in it ; long may they use it, and all such 
modest sports. Ctesias reports of a Persian king, that had 
one hundred and fifty maids attending at his table, to play, 
sing, and dance by turns ; and • Lil. Geraldus of an Egyp- 
tian prince, that kept nine virgius still to wait upon him, and 
those of most excellent feature, and sweet voices, which after- 
wards gave occasion to the Greeks of that fiction of the nine 
Muses. The king of Ethiopia in Africa, most of our Asiatic 
princes have done so and do ; those Sophies, Mogoi*s, Turks, 
&c., solace themselves aft«r supper amongst their queens and 
concubines, qiue jucundioris ohlectamenti causa (^ saith mine 
author) coram rege psaUere et saitare canstieverantf taking 
great pleasure t6 see and hear them sing and dance. This 
and many such means to exhilarate the heart of men, have 
been still practised in all ages, as knowing there is no better 

1 Cap. 61. In deliciia habnit scams et ao subinde produotis choreis et amoriboa 

adnlatores > Unirerss gens supra fbeminarum indulgent, &o. ^ Syntag. 

mortales cnteros conviviorum studiosis- de MuhIb. * Athenseus, lib. 12 et 14, 

•ima. Ea enim per varias et exquii^itas assiduis mulierum yooibus, cantuqxM 

dapes, Interpositu musicis et jooulatori- symphonise Palatium Persaram regis to. 

bus, in nmltas gwpius boras extrahunt, turn personabat. Jovius, bist. lib. 18. 
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thing to the preservation of man's life. What shall I say 
then, but to every melancholy man, 

1 ** Utere convivis, non tristibos utere amicui, 
QuoB nugiB et risosi' et joca salsa javant.'* 

** Feast often, and use Mends not still so sad. 
Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad.** 

Use honest and chaste sports, scenical shows, plays, games ; 
^Accedantjuvenumgue Ohori, misUeque puelks. And as Mar- 
silius Ficinus concludes an epistle to Bernard Canisianus, and 
some other of his friends, m ill I this tract to all good students, 

• " Live merrily, O my friends, free from cares, perplexity, 
anguish, grief of mind, live merrily," ketitia codum vos ereor 
vit .• * " Again and again I request you to be merry, if any- 
thing trouble your hearts, or vex your souls, neglect and 
contemn it, * let it pass. * And this I enjoin you, not as a 
divine alone, but as a physician ; for without this mirth, which 
is the life and quintessence of physic, medicines, and what- 
soever is used and applied to prolong the life of man, is dull, 
dead, and of no force.'* Ihanfata sinunty vivite ItBti (Seneca), 
I say be merry. 

' " Neo lusibos virentem 
Vidnemns banc jnventam.** 

It was Tiresias the prophet's counsel to ^Menippus, that 
travelled all the world over, even down to hell itself to seek 
content, and his last farewell to Menippus, to be merry. 

* ^ Contemn the world (saith he), and count that is in it 
vanity and toys; this only covet all thy life long; be not 
curious, or over solicitous in anything, but with a well com- 
posed and contested estate to enjoy thyself, and above all 
things to be merry." 

> Bobanns Hessns. * Fracastorius. medidiuB omnes ad rltam prodnoen- 

* Viyite ergo Iseti, amici, procui ab an- dam adhibitn moriuntttr : rlTite Issti. 

gustia, TiTite laBtl. 4 Iterum preoor et 7 Locheiu Anaoreon. * Ladan. Neeyo> 

obteator, Tivite laeti : illud quod cor urit, mantia. Tom. 2. * Omnia mandaoa 

negligite. & Laetufl in prsBfiens animus nugas SBstima. Hoe solum tota Tita per> 

quod ultra oderit curare. Uor. He was sequere. ut prcoeenfibus bene compontis, 

both Sarerdoe et Medicus. > HaBC an- minime curio8U8, aut uUa in re solidtas. 

tem non tam ut sacerdos, amici, mando quam plurimum poteri Titam hllama 

vobis, qiuun ut medicus; nam absque traducas. 
hac una tanquam medicinarum vita. 
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** Si Namenis uti censet sine amore joclsqne, 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque.*' ^ 

Nothing better (to conclude with Solomon, Eccles. iii. 22), 
** Than that a man should rejoice in his affairs.'' Tis the 
same advice which every physician in this case rings to his 
patient, as Capivaccius to his, ^ " avoid overmuch study and 
perturbations of the mind, and as much as in thee lies, live 
at heart's-ease ; " Prosper Calenus to that melancholy Cardi- 
nal Caesius, ' " amidst thy serious studies and business, use 
jests and conceits, plays and toys, and whatsoever else may 
recreate thy mind.*' Nothing better than mirth and merry 
company in this malady. *"It begins with sorrow (saith 
Montanus), it must be expelled with hilarity."^ 

But see the mischief; many men, knowing that merry 
company is the only medicine against melancholy, will there- 
fore neglect their business; and in another extreme, spend 
all their days among good fellows in a tavern or an alehouse, 
and know not otlierwise how to bestow their time but in 
drinking ; maltworms, men-fishes, or water-snakes, * Qui hi- 
bunt solum ranarum more^ nihil comedenteSj like so many 
frogs in a puddle. 'Tis their sole exercise to eat, and drink ; 
to sacrifice to Yolupia, Rumina, Edulica, Potina, Mellona, is 
all their religion. They wish for Philoxenus's neck, Jupiter's 
trinoctium, and that the sun would stand still as in Joshua's 
time, to satisfy their lust, that they might dies noctesque per- 
gracari et bibere. Flourishing wits, and men of good parts, 
good fashion, and good worth, basely prostitute themselves to 
every rogue's company, to take tobacco and drink, to roar 
and sing scurrilous songs in base places. 

* " Invenies aliquem cum peronssore jacentem, 
Pennistum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis." 

' " If the vorlil think that nothing jocos, et quiB solent animum relaxare. 
can be happy vlthoiit lore and mirth, ^ CoiiBil. SK), mala yaletudo aucta et con- 
then live in joy and jollity." s Hilde- tracta est tristitia, ac propterea exhilara- 
sheim, spicel. 2, de Mania, fbl 161. tione mnimi remorenda. ^ Athen. 
Stadia literarom et animi perturbationes dipnosoph. lib. 1. o juyen. sat. 8. 
fiigiat, et quantum potest jucundevivat. "You will find him beside some cut- 
' Lib. de atra bile. Gravioribus curis throat, along with sailors, or thieves, ox 
udofl et fiicetias aUquando interpone, runaways." 



/ 
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Which Thomas Erastus objects to Paracelsus, that he 
would lie drinking all day long with carmen and tapsters^ in 
a brothel-house, is too frequent amongst us, with men of bet- 
ter note ; like Timocreon of Rhodes, muUa bibens, et mtdta 
vorans, &c They drown their wits, seethe their brains in ale, 
consume their fortunes, lose their time, weaken their temper- 
atures, contract filthy diseases, rheums, dropsies, calentures, 
tremor, get swoln jugulars, pimpled red faces, sore eyes, &c. ; 
heat their livers, alter their complexions, spoil their stomachs, 
overthrow their bodies ; for drink drowns more than the sea 
and all the rivers that fall into it (mere funges and casks), 
confound their souls, suppress reason, go from Scylla to Cha- 
rybdis, and use that which is a help to their undoing. ^Qtdd 
refert morho an ferro pereamve mind f * When the Black 
Prince went to set the exiled king of Castile into his king- 
dom, there was a terrible battle fought between the English 
and the Spanish ; at last the Spanish fied, the English followed 
them to the river-side, where some drowned themselves to 
avoid their enemies, the rest were killed. Now tell me what 
difference is between drowning and killing? As good be 
melancholy still, as drunken beasts and beggars. Company 
a sole comfort, and an only remedy to all kind of discontent, 
is their sole misery and cause of perdition. As Hermione 
lamented in Euripides, mala miUieres me fecerunt malam. 
Evil company marred her, may they justly complain, bad 
companions have been their bane. For, * malus malum vult 
ut sit 8ui similis ; one drunkard in a company, one thief, one 
whoremaster, will by his good-will make all the rest as bad as 
himself, 

4"Et81 

Noctumos jures te formidare vapores," 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, love or hate, be 
it good or bad, if you come amongst them, you must do as 

1 Hor. ** What does it rignify whether gam se dedemnt, &o. PrflBcipltet in fla- 

1 perish by disease or by the sword ! " yinm se dederunt, ne in hostinm manna 

« Prossard. hist. lib. 1. Hispani cum yenirent. «Ter. *Hor. '^Althongh 

4ng]oram vires ferre non possent, in txx- yon swear that you dread the night air.** 
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they do ; yea, * though it be to the prejudice of your health, 
you must drink venenum pro vino. And so like grasshoppers, 
whilst they sing over their cups all summer, they starve in 
winter ; and for a little vain merriment shall find a sorrowful 
reckoning in the end. 



SECT. III. MEMB. I. 

SuBSEOT. L — A Consolaiory Digression, containing the Rem^ 
edies of all manner of Discontents, 

Because in the preceding section I have made mention of 
good counsel, comfortable speeches, persuasion, how necessa- 
rily they are required to the cure of a discontented or troub- 
led mind, how present a remedy they yield, and many times 
a sole sufficient cure of themselves ; I have thought fit in this 
following section, a little to digress (if at least it be to digress 
in this subject), to collect and glean a few remedies, and com- 
fortable speeches out of our best orators, philosophers, di- 
vines, and fathers of the church, tending to this purpose. I 
confess, many have copiously written of this subject, Plato, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Xenophon, Epictetus, Theophrastus, Xe- 
nocrates. Grantor, Lucian, Boethius ; and some of late, Sado- 
letus. Cardan, Budaeus, Stella, Petrarch, Erasmus, besides 
Austin, Cyprian, Bernard, &c. And they so well, that as 
Hierome in like case said, si nostrum areret ingenium, de iUo' 
rum posset fonUhus irrigari, if our barren wits were dried 
up, they might be copiously irrigated from those wellsprings ; 
and I shall but actum agere ; yet because these tracts are not 
so obvious and common, I will epitomize, and briefiy insert 
some of their divine precepts, reducing their voluminous and 
vast treatises to my small scale ; for it were otherwise impos- 
sible to bring so great vessels into so little a creek. And 
although (as Cardan said of his book de consoL) ^ ^ I know 

" "H nl^i fj ant&i, " either drink or depart." « Lib. de lib. propria. Hos librot 
VOL. II. )6 
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beforeliand, this tract of mine many will contemn and reject ; 
thej that are fortunate, happy, and in flourishing estate, have 
no need of such consolatory speeches; they that are mis- 
erable and unhappy, think them insufficient to ease their 
grieved minds, and comfort their misery ; yet I will go on ; 
for this must needs do some good to such as are happy, to 
bring them to a moderation, and make them reflect and know 
themselves, by seeing the inconstancy of human felicity, oth- 
ers* misery ; and to such as are distressed, if they will but 
attend and consider of this, it cannot choose but give some 
content and comfort" ^ <' Tis true, no medicine can cure all 
diseases, some affections of the mind are altogether incurable ; 
yet these helps of art, physic, and philosophy must not be 
contemned." Arrianus and Plotinus are stiff in the contrary 
opinion, that such precepts can do little good. Boethius 
himself cannot comfort in some cases, they will reject such 
speeches hke bread of stones, Imana stulUa mentis hcec so- 
latia,^ 

Words add no courage, which ' Catiline once said to his 
soldiers, '^a captain's oration doth not make a coward a 
valiant man ; " and as Job * feelingly said to his friends, " you 
are but miserable comforters all." 'Tis to no purpose in that 
vulgar phrase to use a company of obsolete sentences, and 
familiar sayings ; as * Plinius Secundus, being now sorrowful 
and heavy for the departure of his dear friend, Cornelius 
Rufus, a Roman senator, wrote to his fellow Tiro in like case, 
adhibe solatia, sed nova aliqtuz, sed fortia^ quce caudierim nun^ 
quam, legerim nunquam : nam quce audivi, qtuB legi omnioj 
tanto dolore superantur, either say something that I never 
read nor heard of before, or else hold thy peace. Most men 
will here except trivial consolations, ordinary speeches, and 

Boio multos spemere, nam felloes his le sunt afiEectus animi qui proniu sunt In- 

Qon indigere patant, infelices ad sola- sanabiles; noD tamen artis opus spemi 

tiooem nuserise non sufficere. Et tamen debet, aut medicinse, aut philosophiae. 

felicibus moderationem, dum inconstan- > *^ The insane consolations of a tbolish 

tiainhamansefelicitatigdocent, prsestant; mind." ssalust. Verba virtutem non 

infelices si omnia reotd sestimare yelint, addant, neo imperatoris oratio Ihoil^ timi- 

felices reddere possunt. ^ Nullum do fortem. * Job. cap. 16. ^ Bpist 

medioamentum otnnes sanaxe potest; 13, lib. 1. 
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known persuasions in this behalf will be of small force; 
what can any man say that hath not been said ? To what 
end are such parenetical discourses ? you may as soon re- 
move Mount Caucasus, as alter some men's affections. Yet 
sure I think they cannot choose but do some good, and com- 
fort and ease a little, though it be the same again, I will say 
it, and upon that hope I will adventure. ^Non mens hie 
sermoj 'tis not my speech this, but of Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Austin, Bernard, Christ and his Apostles. If I 
make nothing, as ' Montaigne said in like case, I will mar 
nothing ; 'tis not my doctrine but my study, I hope I shall 
do nobody wrong to speak what I think, and deserve not 
blame in imparting my mind. If it be not for thy ease, it 
may for mine own; so Tully, Cardan, and Boethius wrote 
de consoL as well to help themselves as others ; be • it as it 
may I will essay. 

Discontents and grievances are either general or particular , 
general are wars, plagues, dearths, famine, fires, inundations, 
unseasonable weather, epidemical diseases which afflict whole 
kingdoms, territories, cities ; or peculiar to private men, * as 
cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sick- 
ness, orbities, injuries, abuses, &c Grenerally all discontent 
^ homines qtuxtimur fortunce solo. No condition free, qaisque 
suos patimttr manes. Even in the midst of our mirth and 
jollity, there is some grudging, some complaint, as *he saith, 
our whole life is a glucupricon, a bitter-sweet passion, honey 
and gall mixed together, we are all miserable and discontent, 
who can deny it ? If all, and that it be a conmion calamity, 
an inevitable necessity, all distressed, then as Cardan infers, 
• " who art thou that hopest to go free ? Why dost thou not 
grieve thou art a mortal man, and not governor of the 

1 Hor. s lib. 2, Bnayg, cap. 6. maqusquelfletltiasubestqandainqQari- 

* Alium panpertas, alinin orbitas, nunc monu, coi^ugatioae qoadam mellis et 

morbi, ilium timor« alium iqjuriae, huno fellis. > Si omnes premantur, quis ta 

josidiae, ilium uxor, filii distrahunt, es qui solus evadere cupis ab ea lege quaa 

Cardan. * Boethius, 1. 1, met. 6. neminem praeterit? cur te mortalem fius- 

» Apuleius, 4, florid. Nihil homini tam turn et universi non orbis regem fieri noo 

proeper^ datum dirinitus, quin d admix- doles? 
ram sit aliquid difllcultatis, in amplissi- 
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world ? " Ferre quam sortem paHuntur omnes, Nemo recusetj 
^^ If it be common to all, why should one man be more dis- 
quieted than another?** If thou alone wert distressed, it 
were indeed more irksome, and less to be endured ; but when 
the calamity is common, comfort thyself with this, thou hast 
more fellows, Sokunen nUserU $ocio$ habuuse dolorts ; 'tis not 
thy sole case, and why shouldst thou be so impatient ? * ^ Ay, 
but alas we are more miserable than others, what shall we 
do ? Besides private miseries, we live in perpetual fear and 
danger of common enemies ; we have Bellona's whips, and 
pitiful outcries, for epithalaminms ; for pleasant music, that 
fearful noise of ordnance, drums, and warlike trumpets still 
cM>unding in our ears; instead of nuptial torches, we have 
firing of towns and cities ; for triumphs, lamentations ; for joy, 
tears." * ^ So it is and so it was, and so it ever will be. He 
that refuseth to see and hear, to suffer this, is not fit to live 
in this world, and knows not the common condition of all 
men, to whom so long as they live, with a reciprocal course, 
joys and sorrows are annexed, and succeed one another." It 
is inevitable, it may not be avoided, and why then shouldst 
thou be so much troubled ? Grave nihil est homini quod feri 
necessitcu, as ^ Tully deems out of an old poet, ^ that which 
is necessary cannot be grievous." If it be so, then comfort 
thyself in this, • " that whether thou wilt or no, it must he 
endured ; " make a virtue of necessity, and conform thyself J 
to undergo it. * Si longa est, levis est ; si gravis est, hrevis 
est, K it be long, 'tis light ; if grievous, it cannot last. It 
will away, dies dolorem minuit, and if nought else, time will 
wear it out ; custom will ease it ; ^ oblivion is a common med- 

1 Puteaniu, ep. 75. Neque euiquam hnie seculo pamm aptiu es, ant potiuii 

Vnecipiie dolendum eo quod aocidit uni- nostronun omnium oonditionem ignons, 

tersls. * Lorohan. Oallobelgicus, lib. . quibns reciproco quodam nexu l»ta tris- 

8. Anno 1598. de Bel^. Euge! sed tibus, tristia laetti, inyicem succedunt. 

•beu inqnis quid agemus ? ubi pro Epith- * In Tuso. h yetere poeta. > Cardan, 

alamio BelIon« flagellum, pro musioa lib. 1, de eonsol. Bat consolationis genua 

barmonia terribilem lituorum et tuba- nonteve, quod dinecemitate fit; riTeferas, 

rum audias clangorem, pro taedis nuptf* siye non Csras, ferendum eet tamen. 

alibua, Tillarum. pagorum. urbium Tide- * Seneca, f Omni dolori tempns eet med* 

a* ]ncendia; ubi pro Jubilo lamenta, pro icina; ipsum luctum extingctit, injnrlaa 

cisu Aetna agrem complent. * Ita est delet, omnia mail oblivionem adftrt 
pr-^frcto, et quisquia luac videre abnuia. 
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icine for all losses, injuries, griefs, and detriments whatso- 
ever, ^ ^ and when they are once pa»t, this commodity comes 
of infelicity, it makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us : " 
^Atqtie lujBc olim meminisse juvabit, ^recollection of the past 
is pleasant ; " ^ the privation and want of a thing many times 
makes it more pleasant and delightsome than before it was.** 
We must not think, the happiest of us all, to escape here 
D^ithout some misfortunes, 

s " Usque ade5 nulla est sincera voluptas, 
Solicitnmqae aliqnid letis intenrenit." 

Heaven and earth are much unlike ; * ^ Those heavenly bodies 
indeed are freely carried in their orbs without any impediment 
or interruption, to continue their course for innumerable ages, 
and make their conversions ; but men are urged with many 
difficulties, and have diverse hinderances, oppositions still cross- 
ing, interrupting their endeavours and desires, and no mortal 
man is free from this law of nature." We must not there- 
fore hope to have all things answer our own expectation, to 
have a continuance of good success and fortunes, Ihrtuna 
nunquam perpetad est bona. And as Minutius Felix, the 
Boman consul, told that insulting Coriolanus, drunk with 
his good fortunes, look not for that success thou hast hitherto 
had ; • " It never yet happened to any man since the begin- 
ning of the world, nor ever will, to have all things according 
to his desire, or to whom fortune was never opposite and ad- 
verse." Even so it fell out to him as he foretold. And so to 
others, even to that happiness of Augustus ; though he were 
Jupiter's ahnoner, Pluto's treasurer, Neptune's admiral, it 
could not secure him. Such was Alcibiades's fortune, Nar- 
setes, that great Gronsalvus, and most famous men's, that as 

t Habet hoe qnoqiie oommodnm omnis TentoiMe suas Jam SfBcnUs InnomeTabili- 

InftUcita§, snayioran Titam com abierit bus constanttarimA conficiant ; Terum 

relinquit. ^Virg. sOrid. "For there homines magnis angastiis. Neque hao 

in no pleasure perfect, some anxiety al- natune 1^^ est quisquam mortal! am 

ways htterrenes." 4 Lorehan. Snnt solutus. * Dionysius HiJicar. lib 8. 

namqne infera superis, hnmana terreois non enim unquam contigit, nee post 

longe disparia. Btenim beatn mentes homines natoe inyenies quenquam. coi 

feruuturliber^tet sine olio impedimentOf omnia ex animi sententia snocesserint, 

stells, SBtherelqae orbes cursus et oon- ita at nulla in refbrtanaslt ei adyenata 
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^ Jovios concludes, ^ it is almost fatal to great princes, through 
their own de&ult or otherwise circumvented with envy and 
malice, to lose their honours, and die contumehously." Tis 
80, still hath been, and ever will be, Nihil est ab onrni parte 
beatum^ 

** Tbere*8 no perfection is so absolute, 
That some imparity doth not pollute.** 

Whatsoever is under the moon is subject to corruption, al- 
teration ; and so Icmg as thou livest upon earth look not for 
other. '^Thou shalt not here find peaceable and cheerful 
days, quiet times, but rather clouds, storms, calumnies ; such 
is our fisite." And as those errant planets in their distinct 
orbs have their several motions, sometimes direct, stationary, 
i*etrograde, in apogee, perigee, oriental, occidental, combust, 
feral, free, and as our astrologers will, liave their fortitudes 
and debihties, by reason of those good and bad irradiations, 
conferred to each other's site in the heavens, in their terms, 
houses, case, detriments, &c So we rise and fall in this 
world, ebb and flow, in and out, reared and dejected, lead 
a troublesome life, subject to many accidents and casualties 
of fortunes, variety of passions, infirmities as well from our- 
selves as others. 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable than the 
rest, other men are happy but in respect of thee, their mis- 
eries are but flea-bitings to thine, thou alone art unhappy, 
none so bad as thyself. Yet if, as Socrates said, • " All men 
in the world should come and bring their grievances together, 
of body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, 
and all those common calamities of beggary, want, servitude, 
imprisonment, and lay them ona heap to be equally divided, 
wouldst thou share alike, and take thy portion ? or be as thou 
art ? " Without question thou wouldst be as thou art. J£ 
some Jupiter should say, to give us all content, 

1 Vlt. GonsalTi, lib. ult. Ut ducibos nimbos potius, proeellas, calamnias. 

Iktale sit ciarissimis k culpa sua, secus I4ps. cent. misc. ep. 8. 'Si <hiumi 

eircumyeniri cum malitia et invidia, im- homines sua mala suasquecuras in unna 

minntaque dignitate per contumeliam cumulum conferrent, sequis divisnri par* 

mori. 3 In tents purum ilium sethe- tionibusi &e. 
rem nou inyenies, et Tentos serenoe; 
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1 ^ Jam faciam quod vnltis; eris tu, qui mod6 miles, 
Mercator; tu consultus inodb, rusticiis; hinc tos, 
Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus ; eia 
Quidstatis? nolint.*' 

** Well be't so then : you master soldier 
Shall be a merchant; you sir lawyer 
A country gentleman; go you to this, 
That side you; why stand ye? It's well as *tis.** 

' ^ Every man knows his own, but not others' defects and 
miseries ; and 'tis the nature of all men still to reflect upon 
themselves, their own misfortunes," not to examine or con- 
sider other men's, not to compare themselves with others ; 
To recount their miseries, but not their good gifts, fortunes, 
benefits, which they have, or ruminate on their adversity, but 
not once to think on their prosperity, not what they have, but 
what they want ; to look still on them that go before, but not 
on those infinite numbers that come after. • " Whereas many 
a man would think himself in heaven, a |)etty prince, if he had 
but the least part of that fortune which thou so much repinest 
B,ty abhorrest, and accountest a most vile and wretched estate." 
How many thousands want that which thou hast ? how many 
myriads of poor slaves, captives, of such as work day and 
night in coal-pits, tin-mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor 
living, <^ such as labour in body and mind, live in extreme 
anguish and pain, all which thou art free from ? fortana- 
t08 nimiuni bona si sua ndrint : Thou art most happy if thou 
couldst be content, and acknowledge thy happiness ; ^ Rem 
carendo non Jrtiendo cognoscimus, when thou shalt hereafter 
come to want that which thou now loathest, abhorrest, and art 
weary of, and tired with, when 'tis past thou wilt say thou 
wert most happy ; and after a little miss, wish with all thine 
heart thou hadst the same content again, mightest lead but 
such a life, a world for such a life ; the remembrance of it is 

1 Hor. ser. lib. 1. * Quod nnnsqiiis- Tent,totidem regulos, si de fbrtunae tun 

^ue propria mala noyit, aliorum nesciat, reliquiis pars iis minima oontingat. 

in causa est, nt se inter alios miserum Boeth. decon8ol.lib.2, pros. 4. 4"Tou 

putet Cardan, lib. 8, de consol. Plu- know the Talue of a thine tnaa wanting 

tarch. dectmsol ad Apolloninm. > Quam more than from ei^joying it." 
ainltofl pntas qui se coelo proximos puta- 
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pleasant. Be silent then, ^rest satisfied, desine, intuensque in 
aliorum infortunia solare mentem, comfort thyself with other 
men's misfortunes, and as the mouldwarp in ^sop told the 
fox, complaining for want of a tail, and the rest of his com- 
panions, tacete, quando me octUts centum videtUy jou complain 
of tojs, but I am blind, be quiet I say to thee, be thou sat- 
isfied. It is ^recorded of the hares, that with a general con- 
sent they went to drown themselves, out of a feeling of their 
misery ; but when they saw a company of frogs more fearful 
than they were, they began to take courage and comfort 
again. Compare thine estate with others. Similes aUorvm 
respice ccuw, mititts ista feres. Be content and rest satisfied, 
for thou art well in respect to others ; be thankful for that 
thou hast, that Gk)d hath done for thee, he hath not made 
thee a monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, but a 
man, a Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou art 
full well as thou art. * Quicguid vultj habere nemo potest, no 
man can have what he will, lUud potest nolle quod non hahet^ 
he may choose whether he will desire that which he hath not. 
Thy lot is fallen, make the best of it * " If we should all 
sleep at all times (as Endymion is said to have done), who 
then were happier than his fellow ? " Our life is but short, 
a very dream, and while we look about, * immartalitas adest^ 
eternity is at hand ; * ^ our life is a pilgrimage on earth, which 
wise men pass with great alacrity." K thou be» in woe, sor- 
row, want, distress, in pi^n, or sickness, think of that of our 
apostle, " Gk)d chastiseth them whom he loveth : they that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy," Psal. cxxvi. 5. " As the fiip- 
nace proveth the potter's vessel, so doth temptation try men's 
thoughts," Ecclus. xxv. 5, 'tis for ' thy good, Periitses nisi 
periisses : hadst thou not been so visited, thou hadst been 
utterly undone; "as gold in the fire," so men are tried in 



1 Hecdod. Bsto quod es ; quod simt alii, ^ Seneca de Ira. • Plato, Azlocho. Aa 

sine quemlibet esse ; Quod non es, nolis ; ignoras vitam banc peregrinationem, &o.. 

qnod potes esse, yelis. > .Ssopi fitb. quam sapientea cum gau^o percuirunt? 

s Seneca. * Si donnirent semper om- ' Sic expedit; medicus non dat quod pa 

lies, noUuB alio ftalidor esset. Card, tiens Tult, sed quod ipse bonum soit. 
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idversitj. Trihulatio ditat ; and which Camerarius halL 
well shadowed in an emblem of a thresher and com. 

^ SI tritora absit paleis sunt abdita grana, 
Nos cmz mundanis separat k paleis ; *' 

''As threshing'separates from straw the corn, 
By orosses from the world's chaff are we borne.*' 

Tis the very same which * Chrysostom comments, horn. 2, tit 

3 Mat. " Com is not separated but by threshing, nor men 

from worldly impediments but by tribulation." Tis that 

which * Cyprian ingeminates, Ser. 4, de immort, Tis that 

which * Hierom, which aU the fathers inculcate, " so we are 

catechized for eternity." Tis that which the proverb insm- 

uates. Nocumentum docwnentum ; 'tis that which all the 

world rings in our ears. Deus unicum hahet JUium sine pec- 

catOy nuUum sine jlagello : Gk)d, saith ^ Austin, hath one son 

without sin, none without correction. * " An expert seaman 

is tried in a tempest, a runner in a race, a captain in a battle, 

a valiant man in adversity, a Christian in tentadon and mis- 

ery.** BasiL horn, 8. We are sent as so many soldiers into 

this world, to strive with it, the flesh, the devil ; our life is a 

warfare, and who knows it not ? • Nan est ad astra moUis ^ 

terns via ; ^ " and therefore peradventure this world here is 

made troublesome unto us,'' that as Gregory notes, " we should 

not be delighted by the way, and forget whither we are 

going." 

8 " Ite nunc fortes, nbi celsa magni 
Ducit exempli via: cur inertes 
Terganudatis? superata tellus 
Sidera domat.** 

Go on then merrily to heaven. K the way be troublesome, 

1 Fmmenttun non egreditnr nisi fcrita- stars is not so downy.'* ^ Ideo Dens 

ratnm, &o. ^Non est poena d&mnan- aspenim fecit iter, ne dum delaotantnr 

tin sed flagellnm corritreati^. > Ad hse- in yia, obliviscantnr eomm qnae sunt in 

reditatem aeternam sic enidimnr. ^Con- patria. ^ Boethius, 1. 5, met. ult. 

fees. 6. * Nanderum tempestas, athle- " Go, now, braTe fellows, whither the 

tain stadinm, dncem pugna, mai^nani- lofty path of a fpreat example leads, 

mnm calamitas, Christianum veto tenta- Why do yon stupidly expose your backs t 

tio probat «t examinat. « Sen Here. The earth brings the stars to sul|}ection.*' 
?ar '•*' The way from the earth to tiie 
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and yoa in miseiy, in many grievances : on the other side 
you have many pleasant sports, objects, sweet smells, delight- 
some tastes, music, meats, herbs, flowers, &C., to recreate 
your senses. Or put case thou art now forsaken of the 
world, dejected, contemned, yet comfort thyself, as it was said 
to Agar in the wilderness, * " Grod sees thee, he takes notice 
of thee : *' there is a Grod above that can vindicate thy cause, 
that can relieve thee. And surely ' Seneca thinks he takes 
delight in seeing thee. ^ ThQ gods are well pleased when 
they see great men contending with adversity,** as we are to 
see men fight, or a man with a beast But these are toys in 
respect, • " Behold," saith he, " a spectacle worthy of God ; 
a good man contented with his estate." A tyrant is the best 
sacrifice to Jupiter, as the ancients held, and his best object 
^ a contented mind." For thy part then rest satisfied, ^' cast 
all thy care on him, thy burden on him, ^ rely on him, trust 
on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for thee, give thee 
thine heart's desire ; " say with David, ^ Grod is our hope and 
strength, in troubles ready to be found," PsaL xlvi. 1, ^ for 
they that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed," PsaL cxxv. 1, 2, ^ as the mountains are 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord about his people, from hence- 
forth and for ever." 



MEMB. n. 

Deformity of Body, SicknesSy Baseness of Birthy peculiar 

Discontent, 

Particulab discontents and grievances, are either of 
body, mind, or fortune, which as they wound the soul of 
man, produce this melancholy, and many great inconven 
iences, by that antidote of good counsel and persuasion may 

1 Boeth. pro. ult. Iffanet spectator siqtiando magnoe Tiros colluetaDtes cum 

3QDctortun desaper prsescius deus, bonis calamitate Tident. >Bcoe spectaeulmn 

froemla, malls snpplicla ^pensans. Deo dignmn. Vir fbrtis mala fbrtiim 

lib. de proTid Voiupt^tan caplunt dU compositus. < 1 Pet. r. 7. Psal. It. 2L 
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be eased or expelled. Deformities and imperfections of our 
bodies, as lameness, crookedness, deafness, blindness, be they 
innate or accidental, torture manj men ; jet this may com- 
fort them, that those imperfections of the body do not a whit 
blemish the soul, or hinder the operations of it, but rather 
help and much increase it Thou art lame of body, deformed 
to the eye, yet this hinders not but that thou mayest be a 
good, a wise, upright, honest man. ^ ^ Seldom,** saith Plutarch, 
^ honesty and beauty dwell together," and oftentimes under 
a threadbare coat lies an excellent understanding, stepl sub 
attritd latitat sapientia veste. 'Cornelius Mussus, that fa- 
mous preacher in Italy, when he came first into the pulpit in 
Venice, was so much contemned by reason of his outside, a 
little, lean, poor, dejected person, 'they were all ready to 
leave the church ; but when they heard his Toice they did 
admire him, and happy was that senator could enjoy his 
company, or invite him first to his house. A silly fellow to 
look to, may have more wit, learning, honesty, than he that 
struts it out AmpuUis jactansj SfCj grandia gradiens, and is 
admired in the world's opinion: ViUs stepe cadus nohUe 
nectar kabet, the best wine comes out of an old vesseL How 
many deformed princes, kings, emperors, could I reckon up, 
philosophers, orators? Hannibal had but one eye, Appius 
Claudius, Timoleon, blind, Muleasse, king of Tunis, John, 
king of Bohemia, and Tiresias the prophet ***The night 
hath his pleasure ; "- and for the loss of that one sense such 
men are commonly recompensed in the rest ; they have 
excellent memories, other good parts, music, and many rec- 
reations ; much happiness, great wisdom, as TuUy well dis- 
oourseth in his ^ Tusculan questions : Homer was blind, yet 
who (saith he) made more accurate, lively, or better descrip- 
tions, with both his eyes? Democritus was blind, yet as 
Laertius writes of him, he saw more than all Greece besides, 

1 Razo 0nb eodem lare honestas et for- emditlonein et eloquentiam admiratJ 

|& habitant. > Joeephtu Mnisus, fita sant. * Noz habet anas foluptates. 

%ru. * Homanoio breris. madlentus, 3 Lib. 5, ad flnem, 'cflscas potest esse Mtpl 

umbra hominis. &o. Ad stuporem ^iu ens et beatus, &o 
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as ^ Plato ocmdudes, Turn sanih mentis ocuhu acute incipU 
eemerej quum primim corporis octthu deflorescit, when our 
bodilj ejes are at worst, generallj the eyes of our soul see 
best Some philosophers and divines have evirated them- 
selves, and put out their ejes voluntarily, the better to con- 
template. Angelus Politianus had a tetter in his nose con- 
tinually running, fulsome in company, yet no man so elo- 
quent and pleasing in his works, ^sop was crooked, Soc- 
rates purblind, long-legged, hairy; Democritus withered; 
Seneca lean and harsh, ugly to behold, yet show me so many 
flourishing wits, such divine spirits ; Horace, a little blear- 
eyed contemptible fellow, yet who so sententious and wise ? 
Marsilius Ficinus, Faber Stapulensis, a couple of dwarfs ; 
'Melancthon a short hard-favoured man, parvus ercU, sed 
magnus eraty &c, yet of incomparable parts all three. * Ig- 
natius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, by reason of a hurt 
he received in his leg, at the siege of Pampeluna, tiie chief 
town of Navarre in Spain, unfit for wars, and less service- 
able at court, upon that accident betook himself to his beads, 
and by those means got more honour than ever he should 
have done with the use of his limbs, and propemess of per- 
son ; ^ Vtdnus nan penetrat ammumy a wound hurts not the 
souL Galba the emperor was crook-backed, Epictetus lame ; 
that great Alexander a littie man of stature; '^Augustus 
Csesar of the same pitch ; Agesilaus despicaJbiU forma ; 
Boccharis a most deformed prince as ever Egypt had, yet as 
* Diodorus Siculus records of him, in wisdom and knowledge 
far beyond his predecessors. A, Dom. 1306. ^ Uladeslaus 
Cubitalis that pigmy king of Poland reigned and fought 
more victorious battles than any of his longshanked pred- 
ecessors. NuXlam virtus respuit staturam^ virtue refuseth 
no stature, and commonly your great vast bodies, and fine 
features, are sottish, dull, and leaden spirits. Whafs in 

1 In codtItIo, lib. 26. * Joachimtis caeteros prsBTeiiienB. ' Alexander Oa- 

Oamerarios, Tit ^ns. > lUber. Tit ipiinus, bist. Pol&ndisB. Corpore pannu 

^ns. 4 Maerobins. * Sneton. o 7, 9. eram, cnbito tIx aldor nno, sed tamen in 

• Idb. 1. Corpora exili et despeoto* sed parrc oorpore magnos eram. 
Inffeoio et prndentia lonfe ante se regee 
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ihem ? ^ Quid nisi pondus iners stclidceque ferocia mentis^ 
What in Osus and Ephialtes (Neptune's sons in Homer), 
nine acres long? 

s ^ Qui Qt magnus Orion, 

Cam pedes incedit, medii per maxima Nerel 
Stagna, Yiam fiDdens hnmero supereminet ondas.** 

** Like tall Orion stalking o*er the flood: 
When with his brawny breast he cats the wares, 
His shoolder scarce the topmost billow layes.** 

What in Maximinus, Ajaz, Caligula, and the rest of those 
great Zanzummins, or gigantical Ahakims, heavy, vast, bar- 
barous lubbers ? 

« ** si membra tibi dant grandia Pares, 
Mentis eges?*' 

Their bodj, saith * Lemnius, ^ is a burden to them, and their 
spirits not so lively, nor they so erect and merry : " Non est 
in magno corpore mica saUs : a little diamond b more worth 
than a rocky mountain; which made Alexander Aphrodi- 
sens positively conclude, "The lesser, the * wiser, because 
the soul was more contracted in such a body." Let Bodine 
in his 5 «. method, hist, plead the rest ; the lesser they are, 
as in Asia, Greece, they have generally the finest wits. 
And for bodily stature which some so much admire, and 
goodly presence, 'tis true, to say the best of them, great men 
are proper, and tall, I grant,— -<;6Qeni^ inter nubUa condunt 
(hide their heads in the clouds) ; but helU pusiUi, little men 
are pretty : " Sed si heUus homo est Cotta, pusiUits homo est.** 
Sickness, diseases, trouble many, but without a cause ; ^ " It 
may be 'tis for the good of their souls : " Pars fati fuit, the 
flesh rebeb against the spirit; that which hurts the one, 
must needs help the other. Sickness is the mother of 
modesty, putteth us in mind of our mortality; and when we 
are in the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, she pulleth 

1 Orid. s VIi^. Mtui. 10. • *< If pmdentiores qumn coarotata sic anima. 
the fiites glte you large proportirais, do Ingenio pollet cai Tim natara n^;aiit. 



you not leqvlze Ihonlties? ** * Ub. 2. * Moltls ad salotem animsB prtrftait cm^ 

w. 20. Oner! est ilUs eorporiim(des, et 
■obitns minus TiTidi. « Oorpore bn^m 



sap. 20. Oner! est UUs corporis mcdes, et ports «gritiido, Petrarch. 
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us bj the ear, and maketh us know ourselved. ^ Pliny calk 
it, the sum of philosophy, ^ If we could but perform that in 
our health, which we promise in our sickness." Quum in- 
firmi 9umu*^ * optimi sumus ; for *' what sick man " (as * Se- 
cundus expostulates with Rufus) ^was ever lascivious, 
covetous, or ambitious? he envies no man, admires no 
man, flatters no man, despiseth no mad, listens not afler 
lies and tales," &c. And were it not for such gentle remem- 
brances, men would have no moderation of themselves, they 
would be worse than tigers, wohres, and lions; who should 
keep them in awe ? ^ princes, masters, parents, magistrates, 
judges, friends, enemies, fair or foul means cannot contain us, 
but a little sickness (as * Chrysostom observes), will correct 
and amend us." And therefore with good discretion, '^ Jovi- 
anus Pontanus caused this short sentence to be engraven on 
his tomb in Naples : ^ Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want 
and woe, to serve proud masters, bear that superstitious 
yoke, and bury your dearest friends, &c., are the sauces of our 
life." If thy disease be continuate and painful to thee, it 
will not surely last ; '* and a Hght affliction whidi is but for a 
moment, causeth unto us a far more excellent and eternal 
weight of glory," 2 Cor. iv. 17, bear it with patience ; women 
endure much sorrow in childbed, and yet they will not contain ; 
and those that are barren, wish for this pain; ^be coura- 
geous, * there is as much valour to be shown in thy bed, as in 
an army, or at a sea-fight:" out vincetUTy cmt vincet, thou 
shalt be rid at last In the mean time, let it take its course, 
thy mind is not any way disabled. Bilibaldus Pirkimerus, 
senator to Charles the Fiflh, ruled all Germany, lying most 
part of his days sick of the gout upon his bed. The more 

iLib.7. SummseflttotiiuPhiloMphiaB, Qytnens Barop. delkdis. Lftbor, dolor, 

si tales, &c. * '* When we are sick we are SE^tudo, luotus, serrire Bnperbis domi- 

moet amiable." ^ Plinius, epist. 7, lib. nu, jagum ferre supentitionis, quo* 

Qoem inflrmum libido solicitat, aat ayari- habet cliaroe sepelire, &c., condimenta 

tia, ant honores? nemini inTidet, nemi- Titas sunt. <iNon tarn man qaim pros- 

nem miratnr, noninan despicit, seimone lio Tirtus, etiam lecto ezhibetur : Tfaic^ 

maligno non alitur. * Non terret prbi- tor aat Tincet ; ant to febran relinqiMf 

etps, magister, parens Judex ; at sqpritndo ant ipsa te. Seneca, 
inperreniens, omnia correct. & Nat. 
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violent thy torture is, the less it will continue ; and though 
it be severe and hideous for 'the time, comfort thyself as 
martyrs do, with honour and immortality. iThat famous 
philosopher Epicurus, being in as miserable pain of stone 
and colic, as a man might endure, solaced himself with a 
conceit of immortality ; " the joy of his soul for his rare in- 
ventions repelled the pain of his bodily torments." 

Baseness of birth is a great disparagement to some men, 
especially if they be wealthy, bear office, and come to pro- 
motion in a commonwealth ; then (as ^ he observes), if their 
birth be not answerable to their calling, and to their fellows, 
they are much abashed and ashamed of themselves. Some 
scorn their own father and mother, deny brothers and sisters, 
with the rest of their kindred and friends, and will not suffer 
them to come near them, when they are in their pomp, ac- 
counting it a scandal to their greatness to have such beggarly 
beginnings. Simon in Lucian, having now got a little wealth, 
changed his name from Simon to Simonides, for that there 
were so many beggars of his kin, and set the house on fire 
where he was bom, because nobody should point at it. Others 
buy titles, coats of arms, and by all means screw themselves 
into ancient families, falsifying pedigrees, usurping scutcheons, 
and all because they would not seem to be base. The reason 
is, for that this gentility is so much admired by a company 
of outsides, and such honour attributed unto it, as amongst 
* Grermans, Frenchmen, and Venetians, the gentry scorn the 
commonalty, and will not suffer them to match with them ; 
they depress, and make them as so many asses, to carry 
burdens. In our ordinary talk and fallings out, the most 
opprobrious and scurrile name we can fasten upon a man, or 
first give, is to call him base rogue, beggarly rascal, and the 
like ; whereas in my judgment, this ought of all other griev- 
ances to trouble men least Of all vanities and fopperies, to 

1 TuUins, lib- 7, ftm. ep. Veriote mor- memorlam InTentoram. * Booth, lib. 
bo laboranSf et urinn mittendn diflBenl- 2, pr. 4. Huie sensus ezaperat, aed eet 
tate tanta, ut Tiz inorementmn caperet; ' padoii degener sangnis. 'Gaqwr.Bof 
mpeUebat h»o omnia animi gaudimn ob poUt. thes. 
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brag of gentility is the greatest ; for what is it thej crack bo 
much of, and challenge such superioritj, as if thej were 
demigods? Birth? Tantanevos genensienmtjldticiavestrif^ 
It is nan ens, a mere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of 
nought. Consider the beginning, present estate, progress, 
ending of gentry, and then tell me what it is. ^ ^ Oppression, 
fraud, cozening, usury, knavery, bawdry, murder, and tyranny, 
are the beginning of many ancient fiunilies : * one hath been 
a bloodsucker, a parricide, the death of many a silly soul in 
some unjust quarrels, seditions, made many an orphan and 
poor widow, and for that he is made a lord or an earl, and 
his posterity gentlemen forever after. Another hath been a 
bawd, a pander to some great men, a parasite, a slave, ^ pros- 
tituted himself, his wife, daughter," to some lascivious prince, 
and for that he is exalted. Tiberius preferred many to 
honours in his time, because they were famous whoremasters 
and sturdy drinkers; many come into this parchment-row 
(so • one calls it), by flattery or cozening ; search your old 
families, and you shall scarce find of a multitude (as ^neas 
Sylvius observes), qui sceleratum nan habent artum, that have 
not a wicked beginning ; atU qui vi et data eo fastigii nan 
ascendunt, as that plebeian in ^Machiavel in a set oration 
proved to his fellows, that do not rise by knavery, force, 
foolery, villany, or such indirect means. "They are com- 
monly able that are wealthy ; virtue and riches seldom settle 
on one man : who then sees not the beginning of nobility ? 
spoils enrich one, usury another, treason a third, witchcraft a 
fourth, flattery a fifth, lying, stealing, bearing false witness a 
sixth, adultery the seventh," &c One makes a fool of him- 

1 " Does sach presumption in yonr Menip. « Cam enim hoe did nobiks 

origin possess vou? " « Alii pro peou- Tidemns, qui diTitiis abundant, diTiti» 

nia emunt nobilitatem. alii illam lenocin- Tero raro virtntis snnt eomitea, qnis non 

io, alii reneflciis, alii parricidiis: multis videt ortum nobilitatis degenerem? hune 

perditio nobilitate conciUat, plerique ad- usarse ditSLrunt. ilium spolia, proditiones; 

ulatione, detraotione, oalumniis, &o. bio yeneficiis ditatus, ille adulationibus, 

Agrip. de vanit. scient. ^ £jz homi- huic adulteria lucrum prsebeut, nonnnl- 

cidio ssepe orta nobilitaa et strenua ear- lis mendacia, quidam ex copjuge quao^ 

nifleina. * Plures ob prostitutas Alias, turn &ciunt, plerique ex natis, &e 

uxores, nobUes fkoU ; multos renatiohes. • Florent. hist. lib. 8. 
rapinaa, dedes, prsastigia, &c. <» Sat. 
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self to make his lord merry, another dandles my young mas- 
ter, bestows a little nag on him, a third marries a cracked 
piece, &C. Now may it please your good worship, your lord- 
ship, who was the first founder of your family ? The poet 
answers, ^^Aut Pastor JuU, out iUud qtiod dicere nolo,** 
Are he or you the better gentleman ? If he, then we have 
traced him to his form. If you, what is it of which thou 
boastest so much ? That thou art his scm« It may be his 
heir, his reputed son, and yet indeed a priest or a serving- 
man may be the true father of him ; but we will not contro« 
vert that now ; married women are all honest ; thou art his 
son s son's son, begotten and bom infra qtuUuor maria, &c 
Th7 great great great grandfather was a rich citizen, and then 

in all likelihood a usurer, a lawyer, and then a ^a courtier, 

and then a a country gentleman, and then he scraped it 

out of sheep, &c. And you are the heir of all his virtues, 
fortunes, titles ; so then, what is your gentry, but as Hierom 
saith, Opes anliqtue, invetercUce diviHa, ancient wealth ? that 
is the definition of gentility. The father goes often to the 
devil, to make his son a gentleman. For the present, what 
is it? "It began (saith ^Agrippa), with strong impiety, 
with tyranny, oppression," &c., and so it is maintained ; wealth 
began it (no matter how got), wealth continueth and increaseth 
it. Those Roman knights were so called, if they could dis- 
pend per cmnum so much. * In the kingdom of Naples and 
France, he that buys such lands, buys the honour, title, barony 
together with it ; and they that can dispend so much amongst 
us, must be called to bear office, to be knights, or fine for it, 
as one observes, ^nohiliarem ex censu Jtidicant, our nobles 
are measured by their means. And what now is the object 
of honour ? What maintains our gentry but wealth ? • NobiU 
itas sine re prafectd vilior cdgd. Without means gentry is 
nought worth, nothing so contemptible and base. ^Dispviare 

1 Jnten. ** A nhepherd. or something * Gressems, Itinerar. fbl. 266. ^ Hor. 

that I shoald rather not tell." < Ro- *' Nobility without wealth is more worth- 

bmta improbitafl k tyrannide incepta, less than sea-weed." o Syl. nup. lib. 4i 

fce. s Gaspar Ens tlieaanro polit. num. 111. 

VOL. n. 17 
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de nohiUtat^ generis, sine divitiisy est dispvtare de nohilikUs 
stercorisy saith Nevisanus the lawjer, to dispute of gentry 
without wealth, is (saving jour reverence), to discuss the 
original of a merd. So that it is wealth alone that denom- 
inates, money which maintains it, gives esse to it, for which 
every man may have it And what is their ordinary exer- 
cise ? ^ ^sit to eat, drink, lie down to sleep, and rise to play ; " 
wherein lies their worth and sufficiency ? in a few coats of 
arms, eagles, lions, serpents, bears, tigers, dogs, crosses, bends, 
fesses, <Sbc., and such like baubl^ which they commonly set 
up in their galleries, porches, windows, on bowls, platters, 
coaches, in tombs, churches, men's sleeves, &c. ^^^If he can 
hawk and hunt, ride a horse, play at cards and dice, swagger^ 
drink, swear," take tobacco with a grace, sing, dance, wear 
his clothes in fashion, court and please his mistress, talk big 
fustian, * insult, scorn, strut, contemn others, and use a little 
mimical and apish compliment above the rest, he is a com- 
plete, (JSgregiam verd latidem) a well-qualified gentleman; 
these are most of their employments, this their greatest com- 
mendation. What is gentry, this parchment nobHity then, 
but as *Agrippa defines it, **a sanctuary of knavery and 
naughtiness, a doak for wickedness and execrable vices, of 
pride, fraud, contempt, boasting, oppression, dissimulation, 
lust, gluttony, malice, fornication, adultery, ignorance, im- 
piety ? " A nobleman therefore, in some likelihood, as he con- 
cludes, is an "^atheist, an oppressor, an epicure, a ^gull, a diz- 
zard, an illiterate idiot, an outside, a glowworm, a proud fool, 
an arrant ass," Ventris et inguinis mancipiumy a slave to his 
lust and belly, soldque Ubidine fortis. And as Salvianus ob- 
served of his countrymen the Aquitanes in France, sieut 
ttttdts primi fuere, sic et vitiis (as they were the first in rank 
so also in rottenness) ; and Cabinet du Roy, their own writer, 

1 Exod. xxzii. s Omnium nobilinm Austin, aer. 24. < Nobilitas nihil all ad 

snflBcientiaiaeoprobatursiyeDaticftnoy- nisi improbitas, fnror, rapina, latrociol- 

erint, si aleam, si corporis Tires ingenti- um, homicidium, luxns, venatto, Ti<den- 

bos pocnlis commonstrent, A naturse tia, &o. s The Ibol took away my Imrd 

robtir nnmerosa yenere probent, &c in the mask, 'twas apposite. 
3 DifBeile est, at non sit superbos dives. 
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distinctlj of the rest ** The nobles of Berry are most part 
lechers, they of Touraine thieves, they of Narbonne oovetous, 
they of Gaienne coiners, they of Provence atheists, they of 
Rheims superstitions, they of Lyons treacherous, of Nor- 
mandy proud, of Picardy insolent," &c. We may generally 
conclude, the greater men, the more vicious. In fine, as 
1 .^kieas Sylvius adds, " they are most part miserable, sottish, 
and filthy fellows, like the walls of their houses, fair without, 
foul witMn." What dost thou vaunt of now ? * " What 
dost thou gape and wonder at ? admire him for his brave ap- 
parel, horses, dogs, fine houses, manors, orchards, gardens, 
walks ? Why ? a fool may be possessor of this as well as 
he ; and he that accounts him a better man, a nobleman for 
having of it, he is a fool himself." Now go and brag of thy 
gentility. This is it belike which makes the ' Turks at this 
day scorn nobility, and all those huffing bombast titles, which 
so much elevate their poles ; except it be such as have got it 
at first, maintain it by some supereminent quality, or ex- 
cellent worth. And for this cause, the Ragusian common- 
wealth, Switzers, and the United Provinces, in all their aris- 
tocracies, or democratical monarchies (if I may so call them), 
exclude all these degrees of hereditary honours, and will ad- 
mit of none to bear office, but such as are learned, like those 
Athenian Areopagites, wise, discreet, and well brought up. 
The ^Chinese observe the same customs, no man amongst 
them noble by birth ; out of their philosophers and doctors 
they choose magistrates ; their politic nobles are taken from 
such as be moraliter nobHes, virtuous noble ; nobilitas tU olim 
ah offidoy non a naturd, as in Israel of old, and their office 
was to defend and govern their country in war and peace, 
not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. 
Their Loysii, Mandarini, literati, licentiati, and such as have 

1 De miser, curial. Miser! snnt, ineptf seqoi potest. Pandalns noster lenocinio 
sunt, turpee mnt. muiti lit parietes aedi- nobUitattis est. £neas Sylvius. * Bel- 
run snanim speciosi. s Miraris aureas lonius, obsenr. lib. 2. * liat. Riccius. 
Testes, eqaos, canes, ordinem fltmulonim, lib. 1, cap. 8. Ad r^endam remp. soil 
lantas mensas. sedes, Tillas, prsedia, pis- doctores, ant licentiati adsciscuntur, &o. 
einas, sylvas, &o., hseo omnia stultos as- 
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raised themselves by their worth, are their noblemen only, 
though fit to govern a state ; and why then should any that 
is otherwise of worth be ashamed of his birth? why should 
not he be as much respected that leaves a noble posterity, as 
he that hath had noble ancestors ? nay, why not more ? for 
plures solem orientem, we adore the sun rising most part ; and 
how much better is it to say, ^o meis majorihua virtute pra- 
luxi (I have outshone my ancestors in virtues), to boast him- 
self of his virtues, than of his birth? Cathesbeius, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, was by his condition a slave, but for 
worth, valour, and manhood second to no king, and for that 
cause (as ^ Jovius writes) elected emperor of the Mamelukes. 
That poor Spanish Pizarro for his valour made by Charles 
the Fifth Marquess of AnatiUo ; the Turkey Pachas are all 
such. Pentinax, Philippus Arabs, Maximinus, Probus, Au- 
relius, &c, from common soldiers became emperors, Cato, 
Cincinnatus, &c., consuls. Pius Secundus, Sixtus Quintus, 
Johan Secundus, Nicholas Quintus, &c., popes. Socrates, 
Virgil, Ilorace, lihertino pcUre natus. * The kings of Den- 
mark fetch their pedigree, as some say, from one Ulfo, that 
was the son of a bear. * E tenui casd 8€epe vir magnus exity 
many a worthy man comes out of a poor cottage. Hercules, 
Romulus, Alexander (by 01ympia*s confession), Themistocles, 
Jugurtha, King Arthur, William the Conqueror, Homer, 
Demosthenes, P. Lumbard, P. Comestor, Bartholus, Adrian 
the fourth Pope, &c, bastards; and almost in every king- 
dom, the most ancient families have been at first princes' 
bastards ; their worthiest captains, best wits, greatest scholars, 
bravest spirits in all our annals, have been base. ^ Cardan, 
in his Subleties, gives a reason why they are most part better 
able than others in body and mind, and so, per consequens^ 
more fortunate. Castmccius Castrucanus, a poor child, found 
in the field, exposed to misery, became prince pf Lucca and 

1 Lib. 1, hist, eondidone semu. caste- ions, 4 quo rex Stieno et oaetera Danorum 

rum acer bello, et anim! magnitucUDe re^rmn stemmata. * Seneca de Oontro. 

maximorum regum nemini aecundas : Philos. epist. ^ Corpora Biint et an!- 

ob baec 4 Blamelucbis in r^(em electus. mo fortiores spurii. plerumque ob am«»ii 

2 O^aiu Magnus, lib. 18. Saxo Qrammat- rehementiam, semiida crass., &e. 
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Senes in Italy, a most complete soldier and worthy captain ; 
Machiavel compares him to Scipio or Alexander. '^ And 'tis 
a wonderful thing (^ saith he) to him that shall consider of it, 
that all those, or the greatest part of them, that have done 
the greatest exploits here upon earth, and excelled the rest 
of the nobles of their time, have been still bom in some ab- 
ject, obscure place, or of base and obscure abject parents." 
A most memorable observation, ^ Scaliger accounts it, et non 
prcEtereundumy maximorum virorum plerosqne patres ignora" 
tos, matres impudicas fuisse.* '* I could recite a great cata- 
logue of them," every kingdom, every province will yield 
innumerable examples; and why then should baseness of 
birth be objected to any man ? Who thinks worse of Tully 
for being Arpinas, an upstart? Or Agathocles, that Sici- 
lian king, for being a potter's son ? Iphicrates and Marius 
were meanly bom. What wise man thinks better of any 
person for his nobility? as he said in ^Machiavel, omnes 
eodem patre ncOi, Adam's sons, conceived all and bom in sin, 
<&c ^ We are by nature all as one, all alike, if you see us 
naked ; let us wear theirs and they our clothes, and what is 
the difference ? " To speak truth, as * Bale did of P. Scha- 
lichius, " I more esteem thy worth, learning, honesty, than thy 
nobility ; honour thee more that thou art a writer, a doctor 
of divinity, than Earl of the Huns, Baron of Skradine, or 
hast title to such and such provinces," &c " Thou art more 
fortunate and great " (so • Jovius writes to Cosmo de' Medici, 
then Duke of Florence) " for thy virtues, than for thy lovely 
wife, and happy children, friends, fortunes, or great duchy of 

1 YltBk Oastruccii. Nee pneter rationem nimn una eademqae erit fistdes; nam si 

mirom yideri debet, si qcds rem oonside- ipsi ncNStras, nos eorum Testes Induamus, 

rare velit, omnes eos ret saltern maximam nos, &c. ^ Ut merito dicam, qnod simpli- 

partem, qui in hoc terramm orbe res dter sentiam, Paulom Schaliehinm scrip* 

prsestantiores aggress! sunt, atque inter torem, et doctorem, pluris &c!o quam 

esBteros sbtI sui heroas excellnerunt, ant comitem Hunnorum, et Baronem Skradi- 

obscuro, aut abjecto loco editos, et prc^- nnm ; Encyclopaediam tuam et orbem dis- 

natos fttisse abjectis parentibus. Eorum ciplinarum omnibus prorinciis antefero. 

ego Catalogum infinitum recensere pos- Balseus, epist. nuncupat. ad 6 cent. ulti> 

sem. s Bzercit. 265. ^ u j^ jg ^^ qj,„q^ script. Brit. Pne&t. hist. lib. 

thing deserving of our notice, that most 1, virtute tna mivjor, quam aut HetruscI 

great men were bom in obscurity, and of imperii fortuna, aut numerosse et decora 

unchaste mothers." * Flor. hist. 1. 8. proUs fi»licitate beatior evadis. 
Quod si nudos nos conspici contingat, om- 
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Tuscany.** So I account thee ; and who doth not so indeed ? 
^ Abdolominus was a gardener, and yet by Alexander for hia 
virtues made king of Syria. How much better is it to be 
bom of mean parentage, and to excel in worth, to be morally 
noble, which is preferred before that natural nobility, by 
divines, philosophers, and ^ politicians, to be learned, honest, 
discreet, well qualified, to be fit for any manner of employ- 
ment, in country and commonwealth, war and peace, than to 
be Degeneres Neaptolemiy as many brave nobles are, only 
wise because rich, otherwise idiots, illiterate, unfit for any 
manner of service? •Udalricus, Earl of Cilia, upbraided 
John Huniades with the baseness of his birth, but he replied, 
in te Oiliengis comUatuS' turpiter exUnguituTy in me gloriote 
Bistricensis exoritur, thine earldom is consumed with riot, 
mine begins with honour and renown. Thou hast had so 
many noble ancestors ; what is that to thee ? Vtx ea nostra 
voco, * when thou art a dizzard thyself: quodprodest, PonUcey 
longo stemmate censeri f Sec I conclude, hast thou a sound 
body, and a good soul, good bringing up ? Art thou virtuous, 
honest, learned, well qualified, religious, are thy conditions 
good ? — ^thou art a true nobleman, perfectly noble, although 

bom of Thersites — dum modo tu sis .jSaeida similis, nan 

natusj sed factuSy noble tear' 6^x^, *" for neither sword, nor 
fire, nor water, nor sickness, nor outward violence, nor the 
devil himself can take thy good parts fix)m thee." Be not 
ashamed of thy birth then, thou art a gentleman all the world 
over, and shalt be honoured, when as he, strip him of his 
fine clothes, * dispossess him of his wealth, is a funge (which 
^ Polynices in his banishment found true by experience, gentry 
was not esteemed) like a piece of coin in another country, 
that no man will take, and shall be contemned. Once more, 
though thou be a barbarian, bom at Tontonteae, a villain, a 

1 Cnrtias. > Bodinef de rep. lib. 8. aqnamm Tongine »bw>rberi, vel ▼! mmt- 

cap. 8. * iEneas SyMus, lib. 2, cap. 29i bi destrai potest. • Send them both to 

* *' If children be proud, haughty, (bol- some strange place naked, ad ignotot, as 

toh, they defile the nobility of their kin- Ariatippas said, you shall see the diner- 

dred." Eccl. zxii. 8. ^ (hijcu posseesio ence. Bacon's Kssays. ' FUniUss 

nee nirto eripi. nee inoendio absomi. nee splendor nihil opis attnlit, fce. 
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slave, a Saldanian negro, or a rude Virginian in Dasamon- 
quepec, he a French monsieur, a Spanish don, a seignior of 
Italy, I care not how descended, of what family, of what 
order, baron, count, prince, if thou be well qualified, and he 
not, but a degenerate Neoptolemus, I tell thee in a word, 
thou art a man, and he is a beast 

Let no ietra Jilitu, or upstart, insult at this which I have 
said, no worthy gentleman take offence. I speak it not to 
detract from such as are well deserving, truly virtuous and 
noble ; I do much respect and honour true gentry and no- 
bility ; I was bom of worshipful parents myself, in an ancient 
family, but I am a younger brother, it concerns me not ; or 
had I been some great heir, richly endowed, so minded as I 
am, I should not have been elevated at all, but so esteemed 
of it, as of all other human happiness, honours, <&c , they have 
their period, are brittle and inconstant As ^ he said of that 
great river Danube, it riseth fix>m a small fountain, a little 
brook at first, sometimes broad, sometimes narrow, now slow, 
then swift, increased at last to an incredible greatness by the 
confluence of sixty navigable rivers, it vanisheth in conclu- 
sion, loseth his name, and is suddenly swallowed up of the 
Euxine sea : I may say of our greatest families, they were 
mean at first, augmented by rich marriages, purchases, offices, 
they continue for some ages, with some little alteration of cir- 
cumstances, fortunes, places, &c, by some prodigal son, for 
some de&ult, or for want of issue they are defaced in an 
instant, and their memory blotted out 

So much in the mean time I do attribute to gentility, that 

if he be well descended, of worshipful or noble parentage, he 

will express it in his conditions, 

* ** nee enim feroces 
Progenerant aquilffi columbas.** 

And although the nobility of our times be much like our 

1 FlaTim hk) lUnstrlB, hamanamm re- rsodain maffnitadinem ezoresdt, tandem- 
ram Imago, qasB pckiria daotSB sab initiis, qae in marl Eojdno evaneecit. I. Stuek- 
(n immensura craiennt, et sabito eranea- ius, praeg. mar. Buxini. * ^' For fierce 
3a nt. Bxilis hie primo fluTias, in admi- eagles do not procreate timid ringdoyes ** 
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coins, more in number and value, but less in weight and 
goodness, with finer stamps, cuts, or outsides than of old ; yet 
if he retain those ancient characters of true gentry, he will 
be more affable, courteous, gently disposed, of fairer carriage, 
better temper, or a more magnanimous, heroical, and generous 
spirit, than that vtdffus kominum, those ordinary boors and 
peasants, qui adeo improbiy CLgrestes^ et irumUi plerumque sunt^ 
ne dicam maltHosi, ut nemini vUum humanitatis officium 
prcBsterUy ne tpsi Deo n advenerity as ^ one observes of them, 
a rude, brutish, uncivil, wild, a currish generation, cruel and 
malicious incapable of discipline, and such as have scarce 
common sense. And it may be generally spoken of all, 
which "Lemnius the physician said of his travel into Eng- 
land, the common people were silly, sullen, dogged clowns, 
$ed mitior nobilitas, ad amne humanitatis officium paratis" 
sima, the gentlemen were courteous and civiL If it so fall 
out (as oflen it doth) that such peasants are preferred by rea- 
son of their wealth, chance, error, &C., or otherwise, yet as 
the cat in the fable, when she was turned to a fair maid, 
would play with mice ; a cur will be a cur, a clown will be a 
down, he will likely savour of the stock whence he came, 
and that innate rusticity can hardly be shaken off. 

S ** Licet superbns ambnlet pecunift, 
Fortuna non mutat genus.** 

And though by their education such men may be better 
qualified, and more refined ; yet there be many symp- 
toms by which they may likely be descried, an affected fan- 
tastical carriage, a tailor-like spruceness, a peculiar garb in 
all their proceedings ; choicer than ordinary in his diet, and 
as * Hierome well describes such a one to his Nepotian : ** An 
upstart bom in a base cottage, that scarce at first had coarse 
bread to fill his hungry guts, must now feed on kickshaws 



1 Sftbinus, in 6 Orid. Met. fiib. 4. nature.'* * Lib. 2, ep. 15. Nattu 

> Lib. 1, de 4 Complexionibus. * Hor. dide tnguriolo et paupere domo, qui tIx 

ep. Od. 2. " And althoagh he boast of milio ru^^ntem rentrem, &o. 
hut wealth, Fortane has not changed his 
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and made dishes, will have all variety of flesh and fish, the 
best oysters," &c. A beggar's brat will be oommonly more 
scornful, imperious, insulting, insolent, than another man of 
his rank ; ^ Nothing so intolerable as a fortunate fool," as 

* Tullj found out long since out of his experience ; Asperiui 
nihil est humiU cum surgit in aUum, set a beggar on horse- / 
back, and he will ride a gallop, a gallop, &c., 

s ** dessevit in omnes 
Dnm 86 posse putat, nee bellua ssBvior oUa est, 
Qaam servi rabies in libera colla forentis; " 

he forgets what he was, domineers, &c, and many such other 
symptoms he hath, by which you may know him from a true 
gentleman. Many errors and obliquities are on both sides, 
noble, ignoble, factis, natis ; yet still in all callings, as some 
degenerate, some are well deserving, and most worthy of their 
honours. And as Bosbequius said of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, he was tanto dignus imperio, worthy of that great em- 
pire: Many meanly descended are most worthy of their 
honour, politick nohiles, and well deserve it. Many of our 
nobility so bom (which one said of Hephsestion, Ptolemeus, 
Seleucus, Antigonus, &c, and the rest of Alexander's follow- 
ers, they were all worthy to be monarchs and generals of 
armies) deserve to be princes. And I am so &r forth of 

• Sesellius's mind, that they ought to be preferred (if capable) 
before others, ^ as being nobly bom, ingenuously brought up, 
and from their infimcy trained to all manner of civility." 
For learning and virtue in a nobleman is more eminent, and, 
as a jewel set in gold is more precious, and much to be re- 
spected, such a man deserves better than others, and is as 
great an honour to his family as his noble family to him. In 
a word, many noblemen are an ornament to their order; 
many poor men's sons are singularly well endowed, most 
eminent, and well deserving for their worth, wisdom, learn- 
ing, virtue, valour, integrity ; excellent members and pillars 

1 Nihil fbrtunato iosipiente intolerabi- utuntnr oonditioneT et honestiore loeo 
Hub. * Olaud. 1. 9, ia Batiop. > lib. nati, jam inde k parruUs ad momm ciTil 
1, de Rep. GM. Quoniam et commodiore itatem eduoati sunt, et oflRuefkcti. 
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of a oommonwealth. And therefore to conclude that which 
I first intended, to be base by birth, meanly bom, is no such 
disparagement. Et sic demonstratWy guod erat demonstra$ir' 
dum. 



MEMB. m. 

Against Poverty/ and Wanty with siich other Adversities. 

One of the greatest miseries that can befall a man, in the 
world's esteem, is poverty or want, which makes men steal, 
bear false witness, swear, forswear, contend, murder and 
rebel, which breaketh sleep, and causeth death itself. oMttv 
neviac papvrepov kan ijtopriov, no burden, (saith ^Menander) so 
intolerable as poverty ; it makes men desperate, it erects and 
dejects, census honores, census amicitias ; mcmey makes, but 
poverty mars, &c., and all this in the world's esteem ; yet if 
considered aright, it is a great blessing in itself, a happy es- 
tate, and yields no cause of discontent, or that men should 
therefore account themselves vile, hated of Grod, forsaken, 
miserable, unfortunate. Christ himself was poor, bom in a 
manger, and had not a house to hide his head in all his life, 
^ ^ lest any man should make poverty a judgment of God, or 
an odious estate." And as he was himself, so he informed 
his Apostles and Disciples, they were all poor, Prophets poor. 
Apostles poor, (Acts iii. " Silver and gold have I none.") 
"As sorrowing (saith Paul) and yet always rejoicing; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things," 1 CJor. vi. 10. 
Your great Philosophers have been voluntarily poor, not only 
Christians, but many others. Crates Thebanus was adored 
for a god in Athens, * " a nobleman by birth, many servants 
he had, an honourable attendance, much wealth, many 
manors, fine apparel; but when he saw this, that all the 

1 Nullum paupertate gravius oau8. Thebanos numeratus. lectum habuit g9* 

> Ne quia iraa diTinse judicium putaret, nus, ftequens fiimulitium, dcmus am> 

aut paupertas exosa foret. Chiult. in cap. plas, &c. Apuleius Florid. 1. 4. 
2, Ter. 18 Luose. > Inter prooeros 
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wealth of the world was but brittle, uncertain and no whit 
availing to live well, he flung his burden into the sea, and 
renounced his estate." Those Curii and Fabricii will be 
ever renowned fi»r contempt of these ibpperies, wherewith 
the world is so much affected. Amongst Christians I could 
reckon up many kings and queens, that have forsaken their 
crowns and fortunes, and wilfully abdicated themselves from 
these so much esteemed toys ; ^ many that have refused h<Hi- 
ours, titles, and all this vain pomp and happiness, which oth« 
ers so ambitiously seek, and careftdly study to compass and 
attain. Bidies I deny not are Grod's good gifts and Uessings ; 
and honor est in honora/ntey honours are from Grod ; both re- 
wards of virtue, and fit to be sought after, sued for, and may 
well be possessed ; yet no such great happiness in having, or 
misery in wanting of th^m. Ihntur quidem bonisy saith 
Austin, ne quis mala 4BStimet: malis avtem ne quis ninds 
bonoy good men have wealth that we should not think it evil ; 
and bad men that they should not rdy on or h(M it so good ; 
as the rain faUs on both sorts, so are riches given to good and 
bad, sed bonis in bonum, but they are good only to the godly. 
But ^compare both estates, for natural parts they are not 
unlike ; and a beggar's child, as * Cardan well observes, '^ is 
no whit inferior to a prince's, most part better;" and for 
those accidents of fortune, it will easily appear there is no 
such odds, no such extraordinary happiness in the one, or 
misery in the other. He is rich, wealthy, fat ; what gets he 
by it ? pride, insolency, lust, ambition, cares, fears, suspicion, 
trouble, anger, emufation, and many filthy diseases of body 
and mind. He hath indeed variety, of dishes, better fare, 
sweet wine, pleasant sauce, dainty music, gay clothes, lords it 
bravely out, &C., and all that which Misillus admired in * Lu- 
cian ; but with them he hath the gout, dropsies, apoplexies, 

1 p. Blesenrifl, ep. 72 et 282, oblatos bic inedia omoiattir. Ber. eer. 'In 

respui honoresez onero metiens; motuB Hysperchen. Naturs sequa est, pue- 

MotiiritkMoci rogatus non Ivi, 8ce. > Sa- rosque Tidemiu mendiooram nulla ex 

d»t pauper fbxas in opere, dives in cog- parte rpgum flliis disaimilee, plerumqiM 

Itatione; bic os aperit osoitatione, Ule saniores. ^ Gallo, Tom. 2. 
ructatione; grarius iUe &stidio, quam 
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ptdsies, stone, pox, rheums, catarrhs, aridities, oppiladons, 
^melancholy, &c, lust enters in, anger, ambition, acc(»^ng 
to * Chrysostom, ^ the sequel of riches is pride, riot, intemper- 
ance, arrogancy, ftiry, and all irrational courses." 

* ** turpi fregenmt ssBCula luxu 
DiTitis moUes," 

with their variety of dishes, many such maladies of body and 
mind get in, which the poor man knows not of. As Saturn 
in ^Ludan answered the discontented commonalty (which, 
because of their neglected Satumal feasts in Rome, made a 
grievous complaint and exclamation against rich men), that 
they were much mistaken in supposing such happiness in 
riches ; * ^ you see the best (said he) but you know not their 
several gripings and discontents;" they are like painted 
walls, fair without, rotten within ; diseased, filthy, crazy, full 
of intemperance's effects; *^and who can reckon half? if 
you but knew their fears, cares, anguish of mind and vexa« 
tion, to which they are subject, you would hereafter renounce 
all riches." 

T M si pateant pectora divitnm, 
Quantoi intns sublimis agit 
Fortuna metos I Bmtia Coro 
Pulsante fretum mitior unda est.*' 

** that their breasts were bat oonspionoos, 
How fnll of fear within, how fiirioiis I 
The narrow seas are not so boisterous.** 

Yea, but he hath the world at will tHat is rich, the good 
things of the earth : tuctoe est de magrio toUere acervo (it is 
sweet to draw from a great heap), he is a happy man, 
* adored like a god, a prince, every man seeks to him, ap- 

1 Bt i oontnbemio ftedi atqne olid! fVos quldem dlTites putetis felioes, aed 

rentris mors tandem edadt. Seneea, ep. nMcitls eomm miBerias. < Bt quota 

108. > Diyitiaruin Mqoela, lazns, in- pan haso eomm qa» istoe discriuiant? 

temperies, arrof^nt^ saperljm, ftiror in- si noeeetis metos et enias, qnibns obnozil 

fuBtos, omniaque imtlonabiUt motui. sunt, plan^ fbgfendas Tobis dlyitias ezi»- 

« Juven. Sat. 6. *^ Eflbminate riches have timaretis. t Seneca in Hero. (Bteo 

de9troyed the age by the introduction of 8 Bt diis dmilee stnlta oogitatio fltdt. 
•hameftil loxuiy.*' 4 Satorn. Bpist. 
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plauds, honours, admires him. He hath honours indeed, 
abundance of all things; but (as I said) withal ^^ pride, lust, 
anger, faction, emulation, fears, cares, suspicion enter with 
his wealth ; " for his intemperance he hath aches, crudities, 
gouts, and as fruits of his idleness, and fulness, lust, surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness, all manner of diseases : pecuniis auge^ 
tur itnprohitcUf the wealthier, the more dishonest * ^ He is 
exposed to hatred, envy, peril and treason, fear of death, 
degradation," &c., 'tis Ivirica static et proxima pradpitiOf 
and the higher he dimbs, the greater is his falL 

s *< celsfls gravioFO casu 
Deoidnnt turres, feriuntqne snmmos 
Folgora montes," 

the lightning commonly sets on fire the highest towers ; * in 
the more eminent place he is, the more subject to falL 

** Bumpitur innumeris arbos uberrima potniB, 
Et subitb nimiaB prscipitantur opes." 

As a tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks her own 
boughs, with their own greatness they ruin themselves ; which 
Joachimus Camerarius hath elegantly expressed in his 13 
Emblem, cenL 1. Inopem se copia fecit. Their means is 
their misery, though they do apply themselves to the times, 
to lie, dissemble, collogue and flatter their lieges, obey, second 
his will and commands, as much as may be, yet too fre- 
quently they miscarry, they fat themselves like so many hogs, 
as '^^neas Sylvius observes, that when they are ftill fed, 
they may be devoured by their princes, as Seneca by Nero 
was served, Sejanus by Tiberius, and Haman by Ahasuerus ; 
I resolve with Gregory, poiestas ctdminis, est tempestas men- 
tis; et quo dignitas altior, casus graviar, honour is a tempest, 
the higher they are elevated, the more grievously depressed 
For the rest of his prerogatives which wealth affords, as he 

1 Fhtmma simnl libldinis ingreditur; me felicem toties jacttutis, amid? Qui 

Ira, faror et superbia, diTitiamm sequela, cecidit, stabili non fuit ille loco. Boeth. 

Chrys- * Omnium oculis, odio, insidiis ^ Ut postquam impinguati faerint, dero 

ezpodtus, temper solicitus, fortunas lu- rentur 
dibrium. s Hor. 2 1. od. 10. « Quid 
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hath more Ids expenses are the greater. ^' When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them ; and what good 
someth to the owners, but the beholding thereof with the 
«ye8 ? " Ecdes. iv. 10. 

1 " Millia framenti tna triverit area centum, 
Non tuns hine capiat venter plus qnam mens ** 

^ an evil sickness," Solomon calk it, ^ and reserved to them 
for an evil," 12 verse* "They that will be •rich fall into 
many fears and temptations, into many foolish and noisome 
lusts, which drown men in perdition." 1 Tim. vi. 9. " Gold 
and silver haUi destroyed many," Ecdus* viii. 2, diviticR 
s(BcuU sunt laquei diaboli: so writes Bernard; worldly 
wealth is the devil's bait; and as the Moon wh«i she is 
fuller of light is still farthest from the Sun, the more wealdi 
they have, the farther they are commonly from Grod. (If I 
had said this of myself, rich men would have pulled me to 
pieces ; but hear who saith, and who seconds it, an Apostle) 
therefore St James bids them " weep and howl for the miseries 
that shall come upon them; their gold shall rust and canker, 
and eat their flesh as fire," James v. 1, 2, 3. I may then 
boldly conclude with ^ Theodoret, quoHescunque divitiis affl^ir 
entem, &c " As often as you shall see a man abounding in 
wealth," qui gemmis hihU et Serrano dormit in ostro, " and 
nought withal, I beseech you call him not happy, but esteem 
him unfortunate, because he hath many occasions offered to 
live unjustly ; on the other side, a poor man is not mis^^ble, 
if he be good, but therefore happy, that those evil occasions 
are taken from him." 

• ** Non possidentem mnlta vocaveris 
Becte beatnm; reetius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Moneribus sapienter nti, 

1 Hor. "Although a hundred thou- proyiden^; qnotieseunque dhitOs afflu 

Mnd bushels of wheat may have been entem hominem Tidemus, eumque peasl- 

thresbed in your granaries, your stomach mum, ne quaeso huno beatisaimum pute 

will not contain more than mine." mus, sed infelicem censeunus, &«. 

s Cap. 6, de curat, graee. a£Eoct. cap. de * Hor. 1. 2, Od. 2. 
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Dnramqae oallet pauperiem pati, 
Pejnsqne letho flagitiam timet.** 

" He is not happy that is rich, 

And hath the world at will. 
But he that wisely can 6od*8 gifti 

Possess and use them still: 
That suffers and with patience 

Abides hard poverty, 
And chooseth rather for to die, 

Than do such villany.** 

Wherdn now consists his happiness? what privileges hath 
he more than other men? or rather what miseries, what 
cares and discontents hath he not more than other men? 

1 ** Non enim gazss, neqne consnlarls 
Snmmovet lictor miseros tnmnltus 
Mentis, et curas laqneata circnm 
Tecta volantes.** 

** Nor treasnres, nor majors* officers remove 
The miserable tnmnlts of the mind: 
Or cares that lie about, or fly above 
Their high-roofed houses, with huge beams oombin*d.** 

'Tis not his wealth can vindicate him, let him have Job's 
inventory, tint Crcesi et Orcusi Ucety non hos Pactolus aureas 
undas agens, eripiat unquam h miseriu, Croesus or rich 
Crassus cannot now command health, or get himself a stom 
ach. *^ His worship," as Apuleius describes him, in all his 
plenty and great provision, is forbidden to eat, or else hath 
no appetite (sick in bed, can take no rest, sore grieved with 
some chronic disease, contracted with full diet and ease, or 
troubled in mind,) when as, in the mean time, all his house 
hold are merry, and the poorest servant that he keeps doth 
continually feast" *Tis Bracteatafelicitas, as • Seneca terms 
it, tinfoiled happiness, infelix felicitas, an unhappy kind of 
happiness, if it be happiness at all. His gold, guard, clat- 
tering of harness, and fortifications against outward enemies, 
cannot free him from inward fears and cares. 

1 Hor. lib. 2. * Florid, lib. 4. DiTes torn cjiu servltiuin hilaze sit, atqw •p« 
lie cibo interdioitur, et in omni copla letor. • Spist. 115. 
fOM cibum non accipit, cam interes to- 
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" Beveraqae metns hominum, cnneque sequaces 
Nee raetnunt f^remitiis armomm, ant ferrea tela, 
Audacterqne inter reges, regumqae potentes 
Versantur, neqae falgorem reverentur ab auro." 

*' Indeed men still attending fears and cares 
Nor armours clashing, nor fierce weapons fear: 
With kings converse they boldly, and kings* peers. 
Fearing no flashings that from gold appear.'* 

Look how many servants he hath, and so many enemies he 
saspects; for liberty he entertains ambition; his pleasures 
are no pleasures; and that which is worst, he cannot be 
private or enjoy himself as other men do, his state is a servi- 
tude. ^ A countryman may travel from kingdom to kingdom, 
province to province, city to city, and glut his eyes with 
delightful objects, hawk, hunt, and use those ordinary dis- 
ports, without any notice taken, all which a prince or a great 
man cannot do. He keeps in for state, ne majestatis dignitas 
emlesccU, as our China kings of Borneo, and Tartarian Chams, 
those aurea manctpia, are said to do, seldom or never seen 
abroad, tU major sit hominum erga se ohservantici, which the 
* Persian kings so precisely observed of old. A poor man 
takes more delight in an ordinary meal's meat, which he 
hath but seldom, than they do with all their exotic dainties 
and continual viands ; Quippe voluptatem commendat nxrior 
urns, 'tis the rarity and necessity that makes a thing accept- 
able and pleasant. Darius, put to flight by Alexander, 
drank puddle water to quench his thirst, and it was pleas- 
anter, he swore, than any wine or mead. All excess, as 
' Epictetus argues, will cause a dislike ; sweet will be sour, 
which made that t^uperate Epicurus sometimes voluntarily 
fast But they being always accustomed to Uie same ^ dishes 
(which are nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their 
obscenities never wash their bawdy hands), be they fish, 
flesh, compounded, made dishes, or whatsoever else, are 

1 Hor. et mihi curto Ire licet mulo Tel et paeri illotis manibus ab exoneratioM 

il Ubet usqoe Tarentum. * Brisonios. Tentris omnia traotant, 8te. Cardan. 1 

* Si modum excesseris, snaTiBsiina sunt 8, cap. 46, de renun Tanetale. 
mokate. ^ Bt in enpediis gnlae, coqaas 
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therefore dojed ; nectar's self grows loathsome to them, they 
are weary of all their fine palaces, they are to them but as so 
many prisons. A poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and 
eats his meat in wooden spoons, wooden platters, earthen 
vessels, and such homely stuff; the other in gold, silver, and 
precious sUhics; but with what success? in auro bibitur 
venenwny fear of poison in the one, security in the other. 
A poor man is able to write, to speak his mind, to do his 
own business himself; loeuples nUttit parasituniy saith ^ Phi- 
lo^ratus, a rich man employs a parasite, and as the major of 
the city, speaks by the town-clerk, or by Mr. Recorder, 
when he cannot express himself. ^ Nonius the senator hath 
a purple coat as stiff with jewek as his mind is full of vices ; 
rings on his fingers worth 20,000 sesterces, and as ' Perox 
the Persian king, an union in his ear worth one hundred 
pounds weight of gold; ^Cleopatra hath whole boars and 
sheep served up to her table at once, drinks jewels dissolved, 
40,000 sesterces in value ; but to what end ? 

6 (< ^nm tibi com fauces urit sitis, aarea qnaBiis 
Pocula? " 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold ? Doth not 
a doth suit become him as well, and keep him as warm, as 
all their silks, satins, damasks, taffeties and tissues ? Is not 
homespun cloth as great a preservative against cold, as a 
coat of Tartar lambs'-wool, died in grain, or a gown of 
giants' beards ? Nero, saith * Sueton., never put on one gar« 
ment twice, and thou hast scarce one to put on ! what's the 
difference? one's sick, the other sound; such is the whole 
tenor of their lives, and that which is the consummation and 
upshot of all, death itself makes the greatest difference. One 
like a hen feeds on the dunghill all his days, but is served 
up at last to his Lord's table ; the other as a falcon is fed 
with partridge and pigeons, and carried on his master's fist, 

1 Kplst. * Plin. lib. 57, cap. 6. due. » Hor. Ser. Ub. 1, Sat. 2. •Cvp. 

' Zonans, 8, annal. * Plntaroh. Tit. 80, nnllam Testem bis induit. 

vol. II. 18 
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but when he dies is flung to tiie muckhill, and there lies. 
The rich man lives like IKves jovially here on earth, temu^ 
lentm divitiiSy make the best of it ; and ^ boasts himself in 
the multitude of his rioheS)" Psalm xlix. 6, 11, he thinks his 
house ^ called afler his own name, shall continue for ever ; " 
** but he perisheth like a beast," verse 20, " his way utters 
his folly," verse 13, malh porta tnalh dUabuntur ; ^' like sheep 
they lie in the grave," verse 14, Puncto descendwU ad infer- 
numj ^they spend their days in wealth, and go suddenly 
down to hell," Job xxi. 13. For all physicians and medi- 
cines enforcing nature, a swooning wife, families' complaints, 
friends' tears, dirges, masses, nenias, funerals, for «U1 ora- 
tions, counterfeit hired acclamations, eulogiums, epitaphs, 
hearses, heralds, black mourners, solemnities, obelisks, imd 
Mauscdeum tombs, if he have them, at least, ^ he, like a hog, 
goes to hell with a guilty conscience (propter has dHatamt 
infemus os suum), and a poor man's curse; his memory 
stinks like the snuff of a candle when it is put out ; scum* 
lous libels, and in&mous obloquies accompany him. When 
as poor Lazarus is Dei s(xcrarium, the temple of Grod, lives 
and dies in true devotion, hath no more attendants but his 
own innocency, the heaven a tomb, desires to be dissolved, 
buried in his mother's Isq), and ^th a company <^ ' Angels 
ready to ccmvey his soul into Abraham's bosom, he leaves an 
everlasting and a sweet memory behind him. Crassus and 
Sylla are indeed stUl recorded, but not so much for their 
wealth as for their victories ; Croesus for his end, Solomon 
for his wisdom. In a word, *^to get wealth is a great 
trouble, anxiety to keep, grief to lose it" 

< ** Quid dignum stolidis mentibus imprecer? 
Opes, honores ambiant: 
£t cum falsa gravi mole paraverint, 
Turn vera cogooscant bona." 

1 Ad generain Cereris rine csede et san- sio xnaftni timoris, amiMio magni dolorte. 

fuine paaci descendant reges, et sicca 4Boethiu8,decon8ol.pUl. 1.8. **Howo6n- 

morte tyranni. >'' God shall deliver his temptible stolid minds ! They coret richefl 

tool frmn the power of the grave," Psal. and titles, and when they have obtained 

xUz. 15. > Con tempi. Idiot. Oap.S?, di- these commodities of fitlse weight and 

vitiaram acqtuiaitio magni laborir), posses- measures, then, and not bef<»e, they an- 
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But consider all those other unknown, concealed happi- 
nesses, which a poor man hath (I call them unknown, be- 
cause they be not acknowledged in the world's esteem, or so 
taken), Ofortunatos nimium bona si sua n&nnt : happy they 
are in the mean time if they would take notice of it, make use, 
or apply it to themselves. ^ A poor man wise is better than 
a foolish king,'* Eccles. ii. 13. *" Poverty is the way to 
heaven, ^the mistress of philosophy, 'the mother of religion, 
virtue, sobriety, sister of innocency, and an upright mind." 
How many such encomiums might I add out of the fathers, 
philosophers, orators ? It troubles many that are poor, they 
account of it as a great plague, curse, a sign of Grod's hatred, 
ipsum scehu, damned villany itself, a disgrace, shame and 
reproach ; but to whom, or why ? * "If fortune hath envied 
me wealth, thieves have robbed me, my father hath not left 
me such revenues as others have, that I am a younger broth- 
er, basely bom, cui sine litce genuSy surdumque parentum 

nameny of mean parentage, a dirt-dauber's son, am I 

therefore to be blamed ? an eagle, a bull, a lion is not rejected 
for his poverty, and why should a man ? " 'Tis * farttm€B 
telum, nan ctdpte, fortune's fault, not mine. " Qood Sir, I am 
a servant (to use 'Seneca's words), howsoever your poor 
friend ; a servant, and yet your chamber-feUow, and if you 
consider better of it, your fellow-servant." I am thy drudge 
in the world's eyes, yet in Grod's sight peradventure thy bet- 
ter, my soul is more precious, and I dearer unto him. Etiam 
servi diis curte sunt, as Evangelus at large proves in Ma- 
crobius, the meanest servant is most precious in his sight. 
Thou art an epicure, I am a good Christian ; thou art many 
parasangs before me in means, favour, wealth, honour, Clau- 
dius's Narcissus, Nero's Massa, Domitian's Parthenius, a 
favourite, a golden slave ; thou coverest thy floors with mar- 

deratand what is truly yaluable.'* i Aus- quod latro eripit, ant pater non reliqult, 

tin in Ps. Ixxyi. omnia Philosophise ma- onr mibi Titio daretur, si fortnna dintiaa 

gistra, ad ooelum Tia. s Bonse mentis invidit? non aquilsB, non, ft^e. ^ Tally. 

M>ror panpertas. > Psedagoga pietatis < Epist. 74, servus, summe homo ; serrus 

s'vbria, pia mater, cultn simplex, habitu sum, immo contubemalis, serrns sunoj 

secura, eonsilio benesuada. Apul. <Oar- at humilis amicus, immo oonservus ai 

dan. Opprobrium non est pauperta»: cogitayrais. 
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ble» thy roofe with gold, thj walls with stataes, fine pictures, 
curious hangings, &c^ what of all this? ccUccu apes, &c^ 
what's all this to true happiness ? I live and breathe under 
that glorious heaven, that august capitol of nature, enjoy the 
brightness of stars, that dear light of sun and moon, those 
infinite creatures, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, herbs, all that 
sea and land afford, fisur surpassing aU that art and opulentia 
can give. I am firee, and which ^Seneca said of Rome, 
culmen Uheros texU, sub marmore et auro postea servitus habi' 
tavity thou hast Amalthea eamUj plenty, pleasure, the worid 
at will, I am despicable and poor ; but a world overshot, a 
blow in choler, a game at tables, a loss at sea, a sudden fire, 
the prince's dislike, a little sickness, &c., may make us equal 
in an instant ; howsoever take thy time, triumph and insult 
awhile, cints aquat, as ' Alphonsus said, death will equalize 
us aU at last. I live sparingly, in the mean time, am clad 
homely, fare hardly ; is this a reproach ? am I the worse for 
it? am I contemptible for it? am I to be repr^ended? 
A learned man in *Nevisanus was taken down for sitting 
amongst gentlemen, but he replied, ^ my nobility is about the 
head, yours declines to the tail," and they were silent Let 
them mock, scoffs, and revile, 'tis not thy scorn, but his that 
made thee so ; ^ he that mocketh the poor, reproacheth. him 
that made him," Prov. xi. 5, ^ and he that rejoiceth at afflic* 
tion, shall not be unpunished." For the rest, the poorer thou 
art, the happier thou art, ditiar est, est non meUory saith 
Epictetus, he is richer, not better than thou art, not so firee 
from lust, envy, hatred, ambition. 

** Beatns ille qui procul negotiis 
Patema mra bobus exercet suis.*' 

Happy he, in that he is * freed from the tumults of the world, 

1 Bplst. 06 et 90. * Pftnonnitan. re- amoribus inservit, non appetit bonofee, 

biu gestifl Alph. > Lib. 4, nam. 218, et qualitercanque reUetus satis babei, 

quidam deprebensns qnod sederet loco boo^aem se esse meminit, inTidet nemi* 

nobUium, mea nobilitas, ait, est circa ca- ni, neminem despicit, neminem miratur. 

put, Testra declinat ad caudam ^ Tan- sennonibiu malignis non attendlt aul 

to bsatior es, qoanto collectior. 6 Non alitur. Plinius. 
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he seeks no honours, gapes afier no preferment, flatters not, 

envies not, temporizeth not, but lives privately, and well ccmi- 

tented with his estate ; 

^ Neo apes corde avidas, neo oorain pasoit inanem 
Securas qn6 fata oadanL** 

He is not troubled with state matters, whether kingdoms 
thrive better by succession or election ; whether monarchies 
should be* mixed, temperate, or absolute ; the house of Otto- 
men's and Austria is all one to him ; he inquires not after 
colonies or new discoveries ; wheUier Peter were at Borne, or 
Gonstantine's donation be of force ; what comets or new stars 
signify, whether the earth stand or move, there be a new 
world in the moon, or infinite worlds, &c He is not touched 
with fear of invasions, factions or emulations ; 

1** FcBlix Ule animi, divisqne simillimas ipsis, 
Quern non m(»daci resplendens ^oria fooo 
Solicitat, non fastosi mala gandia lozns, 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et panpere cnltn 
> Exigit innocua tranqoilla silentia vita.'* 

" A happy soni, and like to God himself, 
Whom not vain glory macerates or strife, 
Or wicked joys of that proud swelling pelf^ 
But leads a still, poor, and contented life.*' 

A secure, quiet, blissful state he hath, if he could acknowl- 
edge it. But here is the misery, that he will not take notice 
of it ; he repines at rich men's wealth, brave hangings, dainty 
fare, as * Simonides objecteth to Hiero, he hath all the pleas- 
ures of the world, ^ in lectis ebumeis dormit, vinum phialis 
UUty opHmis unguentis deHbuitur, ^ he knows not the afflic- 
tion of Joseph, stretching himself on ivOTy beds, and singing 
to the sound of the vioL" And it troubles him that he hath 
not the like; there is a difference (he grumbles) between 
La{dolly and Pheasants, to tumble i' th' straw and lie in a 
down bed, betwixt wine and water, a cottage and a palace. 

1 Politianu8 in nutlco. * C^yges. nnnqaam ezoeBserat, rare sno e<mtentas. 

regno Lydim inflatiu, sciscitatnin misii Val. lib. 1, e. 7. * Hor. haeo est Vita 

ApoUinem, an qiUfl mortaUnm se ftiUcior solatomm misera ambitione, gratiqae. 

siset. Aglaiam Arcadum pauperrimnm * Amos yi. 
Apollo protulit, qui tenmnos agri sui 
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^ He hates nature (as ^ Plinj characterizeth him) that she 
hath made him lower than a god, and is angry with the gods 
that anj man goes before him ; " and although he hath re- 
ceived much, yet (as * Seneca follows it) ** he thinks it an 
injury, that he hath no more, and is so far from giving thanks 
for his tribuneship, tiiat he complains he is not prastor, neither 
doth that please him, except he may be consul." Why is he 
not a prince, why not a monarch, why not an emp€4t)r ? Why 
should one man have so much more than his fellows, one have 
all, another nothing ? Why should one man be a slave or 
drudge to another ? One surfeit, another starve, one live at 
ease, another labour, without any hope of better fortune? 
Thus they grumble, mutter, and repine ; not considering that 
inconstancy of human affairs, judicially conferring one con- 
dition with another, or well weighing their own present 
estate. What they are now, thou mayest shortly be; and 
what thou art they shall likely be. Expect a little, compare 
future and times past with the present, see the event, and 
comfort thyself with it It is as well to be discerned in com- 
monwealths, cities, families, as in private men's estates. Italy 
was once Iwd of the world, Rome tJie queen of cities, vaunted 
herself of two • myriads of inhabitants ; now that all-com- 
manding country is possessed by petty princes, *Rome a 
small village in respect Greece of old the seat of civility, 
mother of sciences and humanity ; now forlorn, the nurse of 
barbarism, a den of thieves. Grermany then, ssdth Tacitus, 
was incult and horrid, now full of magnificent cities ; Athens, 
Corinth, Carthage, how flourishing cities, now buried in their 
own ruins ! Corvorum^ ferariim, aprorum et besHarum lustroy 
like so many wildernesses, a receptacle of wild beasts. Ven- 
ice, a poor fisher-town; Paris, London, small cottages in 
Csesar^s time, now most noble emporiums. Valois, Plan- 
tagenet, and Scaliger, how fortunate families, how likely to 

1 PrsB&t. lib. 7. Odit natnxam quod nfttn gratias, sed queritur quod non sU 

Infra deo8 fdt ; irascitur diis qnod quis ad praeturam perductus; neque haeogn^ 

illi antecedat. s De ira. cap. 81, lib. 8. ta, si desit comulatus. > Lips, admir. 

Et A multum acceperit, injuriam putat « Of some 90,000 inhabitants now. 
plura non accepiase ; non a|^t pro tribu- 
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oontinae ! now quite extinguished and rooted out He stands 
alofl to-day, fail of Ikvour, wealth, honour, and prosperity, in 
the top of fortune's wheel ; to-morrow in prison, worse than 
nothing, his son's a beggar. Thou art a poor servile drudge, 
jPVex pcpuli, a very slave, thy son may come to be a prince, 
with Maximinus, Agathodes, &&, a senator, a general of an 
army; thou standest bare to him now, woi^est for him, 
drudgest for him and his, takest an alms ci him ; stay but a 
little, and his next h^ peradventure shall consume all with 
riot, be degraded, thou exalted, and he shall beg of thee. 
Thou shalt be his most honourable patron, he thy devout ser- 
vant, his posterity shall run, ride, and do as much for thine, 
as it was with ^ Frisgobald and Cromwell, it may be for thee. 
Citizens devour country gentlemen, and settle in their seats ; 
afler two or three descents, they consume all in riot, it returns 

to the dty again. 

s u Novas incola venit; 
Nam proprisB telluris heram natnra, neqae ilium, 
Neo me, nee quenquam statuit; noe expulit iUe: 
Dlum aut nequities, aut vafri insoitia juris.*' 

<<have we livM at a more frugal rate 
Since this new stranger seis'd on our estate? 
Nature will no perpetual heir assign, 
Or make the farm his property or mine. 
He tumM us out; hut follies all his own, 
Or lawsuits and their knaveries yet unknown, 
Or, all his follies and his lawsuits past, 
Some long-lived heir shall turn him out at last** 

A lawyer buys out his poor client, after awhile his client's 
posterity buy out him and his ; so things go round, ebb and 

flow. 

** Nunc ager Umhreni suh nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat, nulli proprius, sed cedit in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc aliis; ** 

** The farm, once mine, now hears Umhrenus* name; 
The use alone, not property, we claim; 
Then be not with your present lot deprest. 
And meet the future with undaunted breast ; ** 

1 Read the story at large in John Fox. his Acts and MomuuentB. * Hor. flat 
2. ier. lib. 2. 
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as he said then, ager cttftu, quat habei Dondnos f So say I 
of land, houses, movables and money, mine to-day, his anon, 
whose to-morrow ? In fine (as ^ Machiavel observes), " vir- 
tue and prosperity beget rest ; rest idleness ; idleness riot ; 
riot destruction ; from which we come again to good laws ; 
good laws engender virtuous actions ; virtue, glojry and pros- 
perity ; and 'ds no dishonour then (as Guicciardine adds) for 
a flourishing man, city, g£ state to come to ruin,^ nor infelicity 
to be subject to the law of nature.'' Ergo terrena cakandoy 
sitienda caHegtiOy therefore (I say) scorn this transitory state, 
look up to heaven, think not what others are, but what thou 
art : * Qud parte hcatus es in re ; and what thou shalt be, 
what thou mayest be. Do (I say) as Christ himsdf did, 
when he lived here on earth, imitate him as much as in thee 
lies. How many great Csesars, mighty monarchs, tetrarchs, 
dynasties, princes lived in his days, in what plenty, what del- 
icacy, how bravely attended, what a deal of gold and silver, 
what treasure, how many sumptuous palaces had they, what 
provinces and cities, ample territories, fields, rivers, fountains, 
parks, forests, lawns, woods, cells, &c. ? Yet Christ had none 
of all this, he would have none of this, he voluntarily re- 
jected all this, he could not be ignorant, he could not err in his 
choice, he contemned all this, he chose that which was safer, 
better, and more certain, and less to be repented, a mean 
estate, even poverty itself; and why dost thou then doubt to 
follow him, to imitate him, and his apostles, to imitate all 
good men; so do thou tread in his divine steps, and thou 
shalt not err eternally, as too many worldlings do^ that run 
on in their own dissolute courses, to their confusion and ruin, 
thou shalt not do amiss. Whatsoever thy fortune is, be con- 
tented with it, trust in him, rely on him, refer thyself wholly 
to him. For know this, in conclusion, Non est volentU nee 
currentis, sed miserentis Dei, 'tis not as men, but as Grod will. 
'' The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich, bringeth low, and 

1 6 Florent. hist. Tirtus quietem parat, berrimas, &c. * Otdcdard. in Hlponesi.; 
quies otiam, otiam porro tuxum generat, nulla infelicitas sulgectmn ease legi nain- 
Inxns interitom, 4 quo Itenim ad sala- ne, fcc. * Pentus. 
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exalteth (1 Sam. iL ver. 7, 8), he lifteth the poor from the 
dust, and raiseth the beggar horn the doDghill, to set them 
amongst princes, and make them inherit the seat of glorj ; ** 
'tis all as he pleaseth, how, and when, and whom ; he that 
appoints the end (though to us unknown) appoints the means 
likewise subordinate to the end. 

Yea, but their present estate crucifies and torments most 
mortal men, thej have no such forecast, to see what maj be, 
what shall likely be, but what is, though not wherefore, or 
from whom ; hoc angit^ their present misfortunes grind their 
souls, and an envious eye which they cast upon other men's 
prosperities, Vicinumque pecus grandius uber hahet, how rich, 
how fortunate, how happy is he ? But in the mean time he 
doth not consider the other's miseries, his infirmities of body 
and mind, that accompany his estate, but still reflects upon 
his own false conceived woes and wants, whereas if the mat- 
ter were duly examined ^ he is in no distress at all, he hath 
no cause to complain. 

a ** toUe querelas, 
Pauper enim non est cui rerum suppetit usus,** 

** Then cease complaining, friend, and learn to live. 
He is not poor to whom kind fortune grants, 
Even with a frugal hand, what Nature wants,* 



i» 



he is not poor, he is not in need. ^ * Nature is content with 
bread and water; and he that can rest satisfied with that, 
may contend with Jupiter himself for happiness." In that 
golden age, ^somnas dedit umbra sahibres, patum quogtie, lu- 
hrictts amnis, the tree gave wholesome shade to sleep under, 
and the dear rivers drink. The Israelites drank water in 
the wilderness ; Samson, David, Saul, Abraham's servant 
when he went for Isaac's wife, the Samaritan woman, and 
how many besides might I reckon up, Egypt, Palestine^ 
whole countries in the 'Indies, that drank pure water all 

1 Omnes diyites qui coelo et terra frui Joye de felicitate contendat. Cibus sim- 

po88unt. 2 Qor. lib. 1, epist. 12. plex &mein sedat, Testis tenuis frigus 

* Seneca, epist. 15, panem et aquam na- aroet. Senec. epist. 8. * Boettilus. 

^♦ma deride r a t, et Imbc qui liabet, ipso cum & Muffiseus et alii. 
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their lives. ^ Tlie Persian kings themselves drank no other 
drink than the water of Chaospis, that runs by Susa, which 
was carried in bottles after them, whithersoever thej went. 
Jacob desired no more of God, but bread to eat, and clothes 
to put on in his journey : G^en. xxviii. 20. Bene est cui Deus 
obtulU Parca quod scUis est mawu; bread is enough ^^to 
strec^hen the heart" And if you study philosof^y aright, 
saith * Maudarensk, ^ whatsoever is bey<»id this moderation, 
is not useful, but troublesome." ^ Agellius, out of Euripides, 
accounts bread and water enough to sati^ nature, ^ of which 
there is no surfeit, the rest is not a feast, but a riot" ^S* Hie- 
rome esteems him rich ^ that hath bread to eat, and a potent 
man that is not compelled to be a slave : hunger is not ambi- 
tious, so that it hath to eat, and thirst doth not prefer a cup 
of gold." It was no epicurean speech of an epicure, he that 
is not satisfied with a little will never have enough ; and very 
good counsel of him in the *poet, ^ O my son, mediocrity of 
means agrees best with men ; too much is pernicious." 

** Divitia grandes homini sunt yivere pared, 
Mqao animo.*' 

And if thou canst be content, thou hast abundance, nihU ett^ 

nihil deest, thou hast little, thou wantest nothing. Tis all 

one to be hanged in a chain of gold, or in a rope ; to be filled 

with dainties or coarser meat 



»» 



»» 



7 *< Si ventri bene, si lateri, pedibusqtte tais, nil 
DivitiiB poteniQt regales addere majos.* 

*' If belly, sides, and feet be well at ease, 
A princess treasure can thee no more please.* 

Socrates in a fair, seeing so many things bought and sold, 
such a multitude of people convented to that purpose, ex- 
claimed forthwith, " O ye gods, what a sight of things do not 
I want ? 'Tis thy want alone that keeps liiee in health ci 

1 Biiuonius. * Psal. Ixxxiy * Si lie. < Satis est diveB qui pane non in- 

recte philosophemini, quicquid aptam diget; nimlam potens qui serrixe non 

moderationem supergreditur, oneri potius oogltar. Ambitiosa non est fiunes. &c. 

qukm Usui est. < Lib. 7, 16. Cereiis < Euripides, Menalip. O flH, mecuooxes 

munus et aquee poculum niOTtales quae- diyitise hominibus conyeninnt, nimia fe- 

runt habere, et quorum saties nunquam ro moles pernidosa. 7 Hor. 
est, luxus autem, sunt oastera, non epu- 
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body and mmd, and that whidi thoa persecutest and abhor- 
rest as a feral plague is thy physician and ^ chiefest friend, 
which makes thee a good man, a healthful, a sound, a vir- 
tuous, an honest and happy man." For when Virtue came 
from heaven (as the poet feigns), rich men kicked her up, 
wicked men abhorred her, courtiers scoffed at her, dtizens 
hated her, 'and that she was thrust out of doors in every 
place, she came at last to her sister Poverty, where she 
had found good entertamment Poverty and Virtue dwell 

together. 

« ** vitiB tuta faoultas 
Pauperis, angnstiqae lares, 6 mnnera nondnm 
Intellecta deiim.*' 

How haj^y art thou if thou couldst be content ^ Grodliness 
is a great gain, if a man can be content with that which he 
hath," 1 Tim. vi. 6. And all true happiness is in a mean 
estate. I have a little wealth, as he said, ^sed qua$ <xtdmu$ 
magnoB facit^ a kingdom in conceit : 

6 «( nil amplins opto 
Maift nate, nisi nt propria hsBC mihi mnnera faxis; '* 

f have enough and desire no more. 

* ** Dii bene fecerunt inopis me qnodqne pusilli 
Fecemnt animi " 

'tis very well, and to my content. ^ Vestem et fortunam con- 
ctnnam pottus quam Ictxam probo, let my fortune and my 
garments he both alike fit for me. And which ^ Sebastian 
Fosoarinus, s<Mnetime Duke of Venice, caused to be engraven 
on his tomb in St Mark's Church, ^ Hear, O ye Venetians, 
and I will tell yon which is the best thing in the world : to 
contemn it" I will engrave it in my heart, it shall be my 

1 O noetes ottnoqae deitei * Per themselTee.'* * Lip. misoell. ep. 40. 
vDi\\» firandes doctosque dolos cjfioitnr, * Sat. 6, lib. 2. < Hor. Sat. 4. 
apud Booiam paapertatem ^usqae col- ^ Apnleiiu. 8 GhytrsBQS, in Europae de- 
tores direrteos. in eornm sinu et tntela liciis. Accipite, ciyee Veneti, quod est 
delidatur. « Lnean. ** protecting optimnm in rebus humanis, res humanas 
quality of a poor man's life, frugal means, oontemnere. 
gifts «carce yet understood by the gods 
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whole dtudj to contemn it. Let them take wealth, Stereora 
steretu amet, so that I may have security: bene qui latuU^ 
bene tnxit ; though I live obscure, ^ yet I live dean and hon- 
est ; and when as the lofty oak is blown down, the silly reed 
may stand. Let them take glory, for that^s their misery ; let 
them take honour, so that I may have heart's-ease. Due me, 

JupiteTy et iufcOumy * &c Lead me, O God, whither thou 
wilt, I am ready to fdlow ; command, I will obey. I do not 
envy at thdr wealth, titles, offices ; 

*' Stet qaicunqae volet potens 
Aulas culmine Inbrico, 
Me dulcis saturet qiiies,** * 

let me live quiet and at ease. ^Erimus fortcuse (as he com- 
forted himself) quando iJU non enmtj when they are dead 
and gone, and all their pomp vanished, our memory may 

flourish : 

ft ^ dant perennes 
Stemmata non peritura Mas».*' 

Let him be my lord, patron, baron, earl, and possess so many 
goodly castles, 'tis well for me ^ that I have a poor house, and 
a little wood, and a well by it, &c 

** His me consolor victumm snavins, ac si 
QasBstor ayns pater atqne mens, patransque fnissent." 

** With which I feel myself more truly blest 
Than if my sires the qusestor^s power possessed.*' 

1 live, I thank Grod, as merrily as he, and triumph as much 
in this my mean estate, as if my father and unde had been 
lord treasurer, or my lord mayor. He feeds of many dishes, 
I of one : ^ qui Christum curcU, non muUum curat quam de 
preciosts cibis stercus conficiat^ what care I of what stuff my 

1 Vah, Tiyere etiam nanc lubet, as De- * Puteanus, ep. 62. & Mamlliu. " The 

mea said, Adelph. Act. 4. Quam multis immortal Hoses confer imporidiable pride 

noQ egeo, quam multa non desidero, ut of origin." • Hoe erit in TOtis, modus 

Socrates in pompa. ille in nundinis. agri non ita parms, Hortus vibi et tecto 

* Epictetns, 77 cap. quo sum destinatus, Ticinus jugis aqu» fons, et paulum Bjlyttf 

et sequar alacriter. 9 '*■ Let whosoever &,e. Hor. Sat. 6, lib. 2, Ser. ^ Hie* 

covets it occupy the highest pinnacle of ronym. 
fiune, sweet tranquillity shall satisfy me. " 
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excrements be made ? * " He that lives according to nature 
cannot be poor, and he that exceeds can never have enough," 
totus nan sufficit orbis, the whole world cannot give him con- 
tent. ^' A small thing that the righteous hath, is better than 
the riches of the ungodly," Psal. xxxvii. 16 ; " and better is 
a poor morsel with quietness, than abundance with strife," 
Prov. xviL 1. 

Be content then, enjoy thyself, and as ^Chrysostom ad- 
viseth, ^ be not angry for what thou hast not, but give God 
hearty thanks for what thou hast received. 

• " Si dat oinsculs 
Mensa minnscola 

pace referta, 
Ne pete grandia, 
Lautaque prandia 

lite repleta.*' 

But what wantest thou, to expostulate the matter ? or what 

hast thou not better than a rich man ? * " health, competent 

wealth, children, security, sleep, friends, liberty, diet, apparel, 

and what not," or at least mayest have (the means being 

so obvious, easy, and well known), for as he inculcated to 

himself, 

ft " Vitam qaffi faciant beatiorem, 
Jucundissime MartiaUs, hsec sunt; 
Res non parta labore, sed relicta, 
Lis namquam,*' &c. 

1 say again thou hast, or at least mayest have it, if thou wilt 
thyself, and that which I am sure he wants, a merry heart. 
" Passing by a village in the territory of Milan," saith ® St. 
Austin, " I saw a poor beggar that had got belike his bellyful 
of meat, jesting and merry ; I sighed, and said to some of my 

1 Seneca, conRil. ad Albinmn, e. 11, not, in strife, to load it laTlshly.*' 

qui continet se intra naturae limitee, ^Qaid non habet melius pauper quam 

paupertatem non sentit ; qui excedit, dives? yltam, yaletudinem, cibum, som- 

eum in opibus paupertas sequitur. num, libertatem, &c. Card. 6 Martial. 

* Horn 12. Pro his quse accepisti grati- 1. 10, epig. 47, read it out thyself in the 

as age, noli indignare pro his qu» non author. ^ Confess, lib. 6. Transiens 

accepisti. * Nat. Chytrssus, deliciis per yicnm quendam Mediolanensem, ani- 

Kurop. Gustonii in asdibus Hubianis in madyerti pauperem quendara mendiomn, 

ooenacnlo d regione menssB. '' If your jam credo saturum, jocantem atque 

table afford firugal fare with peace, seek ridentem, et ingemui et locutus sum 
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fHends that were then with me, What a deal of trouble, mad- 
ness, pain, and grief do we sustain and exaggerate unto our- 
selves, to get that secure happiness which this poor beggar 
hath prevented us of, and which we peradventure shall never 
have ? For diat which he bath now attained with the b^ 
^ng of some small pieces of silver, a temporal happiness, and 
present heart* s-ease, I cannot compass with all mj careful 
windings, and running in and out. ^ And surety the beggar 
was very merry, but I was heavy ; he was secure, but I tim- 
orous. And if any man should ask me now, whether I had 
rather be merry, or still so solicitous and sad, I should say, 
merry. If he should ask me again, whether I had rather be 
as I am, or as this beggar was, I should sure choose to be as 
I am, tortured still with cares and fears ; but out of peevish- 
ness, and not out of truth." That which St Austin said of 
himself here in this place, I may truly say to thee, thou dis- 
contented wretch, thou covetous niggard, thou churl, thou 
ambitious and swelling toad, *tis not want but peevishness 
which is the cause of thy woes ; settle thine affection, thou 
hast enough. 

s M Denique sit finis qasBrendi, qnoqae habeas plus, 
Paaperiem metuas minnSf et finire laborem 
Incipias; parto, qaod avebas, ntere.** 

Make an end of scraping, purchasing this manor, this field, 
that house, for thk and that child ; thou hast enough for thy- 
self and them : 

t <* qaod petis hio est, - 
Est Ulnbris, animus si te non deficit flBqnns,*' 

Tis at hand, at home already, which thou so earnestly seekest. 
But 

** si angolns iUe 
Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat ageUum,** 



cum amicis qui mecam erant, &c. ronns interrogaret an ego talb eMem, an 

1 Bt oerte ille leetabatur, ^o anxiiis ; qualis nono suin, me ipsis onris ooi»e- 

Beoams file, ego trepidus. Et si peroon- turn eligerem ; sed permsitate, noo Ter- 

taretur me quispiam an exultare mallem itate. ^ ^or. * Hor. ep. Ub. 1. 
an metuere, responderem, exultare : ef si 
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O that I had but that one nook of ground, that field there, 

that pasture, O si venam argerUi fors quis mihi manstret 

O that I could but find a pot of money now, to purchase, &c., 
to build me a new house, to marry my daughter, place my 
son ! &C. ^ ^ O if I might but live awhile longer to see all 
things settled, some two or three years, I would pay my 
debts," make all my reckonings even ! but they are come and 
past, and thou hast more business than before. ^' O madness, 
to think to settle that in thine old age when thou hast more, 
which in thy youth thou canst not now compose having 
but a little." * Pyrrbus would first conquer Africa, and then 
Asia, et turn suaviter agercy and then live merrily and take 
his ease ; but when Cyneas the orator told him he might do 
that already^ id jam posse Jieri, rested satisfied, condemning 
his own folly. Si parva Ucet componere magnis, thou mayest 
do the like, and therefore be composed in thy fortune. Thou 
hast enough ; he that is wet in a bath, can be no more wet if 
he be fiung into Tiber, or into the ocean itself; and if thou 
hadst all the world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the 
world, thou canst not have more than enough ; enjoy thyself 
at length, and that which thou hast ; the mind is all ; be con« 
tent, thou art not poor, but rich, and so much the richer, as 
'Censorinus weU writ to Cerellius, quarUo pandora optas^ 
nan quo plura possidesy in wishing less, not having more. I 
say then, Nan adjice opes, sed mintie cupiditates ('tis ^ Epi- 
curus's advice), add no more wealth, but diminish thy desires ; 
and as ' Chrysostom well seconds him, Si vis ditari, conternne 
dimtias; that's true plenty, not to have, but not to want 
riches, non habere, sed non indigere, vera abundantia ; 'tis 
more glory to contemn, than to possess; et nihil egere, est 
deorum, " and to want nothing is divine." How many deaf, 

104 jmno moiarer, liiqixit, quanta et flnem qnon rebus tuis non inTeneraa in 

qnaUa mihi imperfecta manerent : sed si juventa. in senecta impodtunun T O 

roensibns decern yel octo supmrvizero, dementiam, qumn ob cnras et negotia 

omnia redigam ad libellnm, ab omni deb- tuo judicio sis infelix, quid pntas fdtu- 

Ito ereditoque me ezplieabo ; praetere- rum quum plura supererint ?_ Cardan 

de 



nnt interim menses decem, et octo, et lib. 8, cap. 40, de rer. Tar. 3 piutaroh. 
cum illia anni. «t adhuo re8tant plura ^ Lib. de natsdi. cap. 1. * Apud Sto- 
q nam prius ; quid igitur sporas. O insane, bapmn, ser. 17. ^ H<mi. 12. in 2 Cor. 6 
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dumb, halt, lame, blind, miserable persons could I reckon up 
that are poor, and withal distressed, in imprisonment, banish- 
ment, galley-slaves, condenmed to the mines, quarries, to 
gyves, in dungeons, perpetual thraldom, than all which thou 
art richer, thou art more happy, to whom thou art able to 
give an alms, a lord, in respect, a petty prince ! ^ be contented 
then I say, repine and mutter no more, ^for thou art not 
poor indeed but in opinion." 

Yea, but this is very good counsel, and rightly applied to 
such as have it, and will not use it, that have a competency, 
that are able to work and get their living by the sweat of 
their brows, by their trade, that have something yet ; he that 
\ hath birds, may catch birds ; but what shall we do that are 

slaves by nature, impotent, and unable to help ourselves, 
mere beggars, that languish and pine away, that have no 
' means at all, no hope of means, no trust of delivery, or of 
better success ? as those old Britons complained to their lords 
and masters the Romans, oppressed by the Picts, mare aa 
barbarosj barhari ad mare, the barbarians drove them to the 
sea, the sea drove them back to the barbarians: our present^ 
misery compels u^ to cry out and howl, to make our moan to 
rich men ; they turn us back with a scornful answer to our 
misfortune again, and will take no pity of us ; they conunonly 
overlook their poor friends in adversity ; if they chance to 
meet them, they voluntarily forget and will take no notice of 
tliem ; they will not, they cannot help us. Instead of com- 
fort they threaten us, miscall, scoff at us, to aggravate our 
misery, give us bad hmguage, or if they do give good words 
what's that to relieve us? According to that of Thales, 
Facile est alios manere ; who cannot give good counsel ? 'tis 
cheap, it costs them nothing. It is an easy matter when one*s 
belly is full to declaim against fasting, Qui satuar est plena 
laudat jefunia ventre ; " Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass, or loweth the ox when he hath fodder ? " Job. vi. 5 

1 Nod In paap«rtate, sed in panpere (Senec.), non >«, sed opinions Ubontt. 
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^Neque enim poptdo Romano quidquam potest esse ketius^ 
no maD living so jocund, so merry as the people of Rome 
when they had plenty ; but when they came to want, to be 
hunger-starved, ^'neither shame, nor laws, nor arms, nor 
magistrates, could keep them in obedience." Seneca pleadeth 
Lord for poverty, and so did those lazy philosophers ; but in 
the mean time ' he was rich, they had wherewithal to main- 
tain themselves; but doth any poor man extol it? There 
''are those (saith * Bernard), that approve of a mean estate, 
but on that condition they never want themselves ; and some 
again are meek so long as they may say or do what they 
list; but if occasion be offered, how far are they from all 
patience ? " I would to Grod (as he said), * " No man should 
commend poverty, but he that is poor," or he that so much 
admires it, w'ould relieve, help, or ease others. 

* ** Nunc si DOS audis, atqae es divinus Apollo, 
Die mihi, qui nummos non habet, unde petat; ** 

** Now if thon hear'st us, and art a good man, 
Tell him that wants, to get means, if you can.** 

But no man hears us, we are most miserably dejected, the 
scum of the world. ® Vix kabet in nobis jam nova plaga 
locum. We can get no relief, no comfort, no succour, ^JS^ 
nihil inoeni quod mihi ferret opem. We have tried all 
means, yet find no remedy ; no man living can express the 
anguish and bitterness of our souls, but we that endure it ; 
we are distressed, forsaken, in torture of body and mind, in 
another hell ; and what shall we do ? When ^ Crassus the 
Roman consul warred against the Parthians, after an unlucky 
battle fought, he fied away in the night, and lefi four thousand 
men, sore, sick, and wounded in his tents, to the fury of the 
enemy, which when the poor men perceived, clamoribus et 

1 Vopisctts, Attreliano, sed si populns et alii mites, qnamdia dicitor et agitar 

fiunelicus inedii laboret, nee arma, l^es, ad eoram arbitrium, &c. * Nemo 

pudor, magistratus, coercere Talent paupertatem commendaret nisi pauper. 

» One of the richest men in Rome. 6 Petronius, Catalec. « Ovid. " There 

* Serm. Quidam sant qui pauperes esse is no space left on our bodies for a f^h 

volunt ita ut nihil ilHs derft, sic commen- stripe." i Ovid. 8 Plutarch, vit. 

dant ut nullam patiantur inopiam; sunt Crassi. 

VOL. II. 19 
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ubdatihui omnia ccmplerunty thej made lamentable moan,, 
and roared downright, as loud as Homer's Mars when be 
was hart, which the noise of 10,000 men could not drown, 
and all for feaa of present death. But our estate is far more 
tra^cal and miserable, much more to be deplored, and iB^r 
greater cause have we to lament; the devil and the world 
persecutes us all, good fortune hath forsaken us, we are left 
to the rage of beggary, cold, hunger, thirst, nastiness, sick- 
ness, irksomeness, to continue all torment, labour and pain, 
to derision, and contempt, bitter enemies all, and far worse 
thaa any death ; death alone we desire, death we seek, yet 
cannot have it, and what shall we do? Qtiod malh ferSy 

assuesce ; feres bene accustom thyself to it, and it will be 

tolerable at last. Yea, but I may not, I cannot, 3i me con' 
tumpiit vires fortufia nocendo, I am in the extremity of 
human adversity ; and as a shadow leaves the body when the 
sun is gone, I am now left and lost, and quite forsaken of 
the world. Qui jacet in terra, non hahet unde cadat ; com- 
fort thyself with this yet, thou art at the worst, and before it 
be long it will either overcome thee or thou it. If it be 
violent, it cannot endure, aut sohetWy atU sohet ; let the devil 
himself and all the plagues of Egypt come upon thee at once, 
JHe tu cede malisy sed contra audenHor ito, be of good courage ; 
misery is virtue's whetstone. 

1 <« Serpens, sitis, ardor, arena, 
Dulcia vlrtuti," 

as Cato. told his soldiers marching in the deserts of Lybia, 
'* Thirst, heat, sands, serpents, were pleasant to a valiant 
man ; " honourable enterprises are accompanied with dangers 
and damages, as experience evinceth; they will make the 
rest of thy life relish the better. But put case they con- 
tinue ; thou art not so poor as thou wast bom, and as some 
hold, much better to be pitied than envied. But be it so thov 
hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, in pain of body, grief of 
mind, thine enemies insult over thee, thou art as bad as Job 

1 Lnoan. lib. 9. 



J 
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yet tell irie (saitb Chrysoetom), " was Job or the devil the 
greater conqueror? surely Job ; the ^ devil had his goods, he 
sat on the muekhill and kept bis good name ; he lost bis chil 
dren, health, Mends, but he kept his inoocency ; he lost his 
mon^, but be kept his confidence in God,' wbicb was b^er 
than any treasure." Do thou then as Job did, triumph as Job 
did, ^and be not molested as every fool is* Sed gud rationepO' 
imro f How ^all this be done ? Chrysostom answers, facile 9% 
ecduni eogiiaverU, with great facility, if thou shalt but medi* 
tate on heaven. * Hannah wept sore, and troubled in mind, 
ocmld not eat ; f< but why weepest thpu," said Elkanah her hus- 
bandy ^ and why eatest thou not ? why is thine heart troubled ? 
am not I better to thee than ten sons V* and shef was quiet. 
Thou art here ^ vexed in this world; but say to thyself, 
" Why Ml; thou troubled, O my soul ?" Is not Grod better U> 
thee than all temporalities, and momentaiy pleasures of the 
world ? be then padded. And thou beest now peradventure 
in extreme want, * it may be 'tis for thy furth^ good, to try 
thy patience, as it did Job's, and exercise thee in this life; 
trust in God, and rely upon him, and thou shalt be * crowned 
in the end. What^B this life to eternity^ The world hath 
forsaken thee, thy friends and fortunes all are gone; yet 
know this, that the very hairs of thine- head are numbered, 
that God is a spectator of all thy miseries, he sees thy 
wrongs, woes, and' wants. ^ ^< 'Tis his good-will and pleasure 
it should be so, and he knows better what is for thy good 
than thou thyself. His providence is over all, at all times ; 
he hath set a guard of angels over us, and keeps us as the 
apple of his eye," Ps. xvii. 8. Some he doth exalt, prefer, 
bless with worldly riches, honours, offices, and preferments, 
as so many glistening stars he makes to shine above the rest ; 

1 An qnmn super ftmo eedii Job, an feonpftationg.** sAflKctlodaeintdUec- 

onm omnia abstulit diabolus, Jto., pecn- turn ; qnos Dens diligit, castigat. Deus 

dUb pilTatus flduolam deo habnit, omni optimum qnemque aut mala valetudine 

thesauro preeiosiorem. ^ Hsec yidentefl aut iuctu aflkit. Seneca. • Quam 

fponte philosophemini, nee insipientum sordet mihi terra qunm ooelum intueor. 

.%ff9ctlbua agitemur. > 1 Sam. 1. 8. 7 Senee. de providentia, cap. 2. INIb ita 

4 James i. 2. " My brethren, count it an yisnm, dii melius ndrunt quid sit in com 

ifxeeediug joy. when vou iUl into divers modum meum 
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some he doth miraculouslj protect from thieves, incursions, 
sword, fire, and all violent mischances, and as the ^ poet feigns 
of that Ljcian Pandarus, Ljcaon's son, when he shot at 
Menelans the Grecian with a strong arm and deadly arrow, 
Pallas, as a good mother keeps flies from her child's face 
asleep, turned bj the shaft, and made 'it hit on the buckle of 
his girdle : so some he solidtouslj defends, others he exposeth 
to danger, poverty, sickness, want, misery, he chastiseth and 
corrects, as to him seems best, in his deep, unsearchable and 
secret judgment, and ail for our good. ^ The tyrant took the 
city (saith ' Chrysostom), God did not hinder it; led them 
away captives, so God would have it ; he bound them, God 
yielded to it ; flung them into the furnace, God permitted it ; 
heat the oven hotter, it was granted ; and when the tyrant 
had done his worst, God showed \aa power, and the children's 
patience ; he freed them; ** so can he thee, and can * help in 
an instant, when it seems to him good. ^ '^ Rejoice not 
against me, O my enemy ; for though I fall, I shall rise ; 
when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall lighten me." Remem« 
ber all those martyrs what they have endured, the utmost 
that human rage and fury could invent, with what ^ patience 
they have borne, with what willingness embraced it ^ Though 
he kill me," saith Job, " I will trust in him." Justus ^inex- 
pugnahUis^ as ChrysostCHn holds, a just man is impregnable, 
and not to be overcome. The gout may hurt his hands, 
lameness his feet, convulsions may torture his joints, but not 
rectam mentem, his soul is free. 

'" nempe, peons, rem, 
Leotos, argentnm toUas licet; in manicis, et 
GompedibuB sssvo teoeas cnstode.** 

** Perhaps yon mean 
My cattle, money, movables, or land; 

1 Horn. niad. 4. * Horn. 9. Volait immeraabilii sum tiont saber super ma- 

urbem tyranntts erertere, et Dens non lis septum. Lipsliu. < BXe nre, hk 

prohibuit; Toluit captiyos ducere, non seca. ut in ntemom paroas, Anstibi 

impediyit : roltdt ligaro, oonceasit, Sto. IHis fruitur iratis, superat et cresdt ma- 

s Psal. cxiii. De terra inop<>m, de ster- lis. Mutium ignis, Fabrioiom paupa>> 

core erigit pauperem. * Micah vii. 8. tas, R^ulnm tormenta, Sooraton -rene* 

> Preme, preme. ^^ cum Pindaro, num superare non potuit. 1 

dfSdmurroc Fl(il^ tii ^eTJJt^ W a^, «Pifl*- 16, lib. 1. 
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Then take them all. Bnt, slave, if I command, 
A cmel jailer shall thy freedom seize.*' 

'''Take away his money, his treasure is in heaven; banish 
him his country, he is an inhabitant of that heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; cast him into bands, his conscience is free ; kill his body, 
it shall rise again ; he fights with a shadow that contends with 
an upright man ; ** he will not be moved. 

** si firactos illabatnr orbis, 
Impavidnm ferient minsB. 

Though heaven itself should fall on his head, he will not be 
offended. He is impenetrable, as an anvil hard, as constant 

as Job. 

'"Ipse dens simnl atqne volet me sobret, opinor." 

** A god shaU set me free whene'er I please.'* * 

Be thou such a one ; let thy misery be what it will, what it 
can, with patience endure it ; thou mayest be restored as he 
was. Terris proscripttu, ad ccdum prapera ; ah hominihus 
desertfis, ad Deurhfuge. " The poor shall not always be for- 
gotten, the patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for 
ever," Psal. ix. 18 ; ver. 9, " The Lord will be a refuge of 
the oppressed, and a defence in the time of trouble.** 

** Senms Epictetos mntilati corporis, Ims 
Panper: at hiBO inter chams erat superis." 

**' Lame was Epictetos, and poor Lros, 
Tet to them both God was propitious." 

Lodovicus Vertomannus, that famous traveller, endured much 
misery, yet surely, saith Scab'ger, he was vir deo chartu, in 
that he did escape so many dangers, " Grod especially pro- 
tected him, he was dear unto him ; '* Modo in egestate, triha- 
latiane, convdHs deploratianisy &c ''Thou art now in the 
vale of misery, in poverty, in agony, • in temptation ; rest, 

1 Horn. 6. Anferetpeeuniu? athabet flelet, at itenim resnrget; cum umbra 

m ooeUs : patrii ditJiciet, at in ooelestem pugnat qui oum Jnsto pugoat. * Le<ni. 

dTiftatemmittet: Tincnla ii^det? at ha- ides. > Modo in pressnra, in tenta> 

bet flolntam oonscientiain : oorpua inter- tionibus, erit postea bonom tniim »» 
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etermty, happiness, immortaiitj, shall be thy reward," aa 
Ghrysostom pleads, ^If thou trust in Gk)d, and keep thine 
innooencj." HfoUy 9% male mme et oUfOy sic erU sempetj a 
good hour maj oome upon a sudden ; ^ expect a little. 

Yea, but this expet^ation is it wUdi tortures mejn: thei 
mean itime; ^Jntura expectant prttimtihus angoryyfhS\»% the 
grass grows the horse starrest * despair nOt^ \mi h<^ well, 

4 **• Spera, Battel tibi nidUttl lux; -(kfuitiQa dnoet : 
Dnm spiras spera** 

Cheer up, I eay, be not'dkniajed ; S^ aUt affncoki$ ; ^h# 
that sows in teart, shall reapiin joy," Psal, cx^vi, 5. ' 



X 



** Si fortune me tormeote, 
Esperance me conteote/' 



Hope refresheth, as much as misery depressetfa; hard be^ 
ginnings have many times prosperous events, and that may 
hat^pen at last which never was y«t. «A desire accom. 
pliahed delights the soul," Prov. xiiL 19. 

ft « Grata saperveniet qusB non sperabitnr hora: *' 

** Which makes m* enjoy i;ny joys long wishM at last, 
Welcome that hour sh^ come when hope' is past: *' 

a lowering morning may turn to a fair aflemoon, ^Nuhe solei 
ptdsd candidus ire dies. " The hope that is deferred, is 
the fainting of the heart, but when the desire cometh, it is a 
tree of life," Prov. xiii. 12, '^ suavissimum est voti compos 
fieri. Many n^en are both wretched and imserable at first, 
but afleirwards iQost happy ; and oftentimes it so falls out, as 
^ Machiavel relates of Cosmo de' Medici, that forttmate and 
renowned citizen. of £)urope, ^that all his y^uth wasi Aill of. 
perplexity, dang^, and misery, till forty yearp w#re past, 

qtiies, nternitas, immortalitas. i Dabit T Thales. & Ub 7, Flor. hist. Omni- 

Dens his qaoque finem. * Seneca, am felicissimiu, et locapletissimns, fcc.| 

8 Nemo desperet raelicnft lapsus* * The- inoeuooeratus a»pe adMosoentiam perion 

ocritos. " Hope on, Battos, to-morrow lo mortis habuit, 8(dieitQ<Sinis et disoElm- 

may bring better lack; wliile there's lUb inis plenamv &c. 
thero's hope." 6 Ovid. » Orld. 
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and then upon a sudden the sun of his honour broke out as 
through a doud." Hunniades was fetched out of prison, and 
Henr J the Hiird of Portugal out of a poor monastery, to be 
crowned kings. 

^ Malta cadimt inter oalioenf sapremaque labra,** 
** Many things happen between the cup and the lip," 



I 



beyond all hope and expectation many things &H1 out, and 
who knows what may happen? Nondum omnium dierum 
Soles occiderunty as Philippus said, all the suns are not yet 
set, a day may come to make amends for all. ^ Though my 
fis^ther and mother forsake me, yet the Lord will gather me 
up," FsaL xxvii. 10. ^Wait patiently on the Lord, and 
hope in him," PsaL xxxvii. 7. *^ Be strong, hope and trust 
in the Lord, and he will comfort thee, and give thee thine 
heart's desire," Psal. xxviL 14. 



** Sperate et Yoemet rebus servate secnndis. 
•* Hope, and reserve yourself for prosperity. 



It 



Fret not thyself because thou art poor, omtemned, or not so 
weU for the present as thou wouldest be, not respected as 
thou oughtest to be, by birth, place, worth; or that which 
is a double corrosive, thou hast been happy, honourable, and 
rich, art now distressed and poor, a scorn of men, a burden 
to the world, irksome to thyself and others, thou hast lost 
all: Miserum est Juisse fdieem^ and as Boeihius calls it, 
JbhfeUcissim'um genus inforiunii ; this made Timon half mad 
with melancholy, to think of his fbrmer fortunes and present 
misfortunes $ this alone makes many miserable wretches dis- 
content I confess it is a great misery to have been happy^ 
the quintessence oi infelicity, to have been honourable and 
rich, but yet easily to be endured ; ^ security succeeds, and 
to a judicious man a fkr better estate. The loss of thy 
goods and money is no loss ; ^ " thou hast lost them, they 

m 

1 LcBtiOT laccessit seomritas quae simul * Pecnniam perdidisti, fortaads Ula ta 
3iim dhritiis cohabitare nescit. Camden, perderet manens. Seneca. 
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woald otherwise have lost thee." If thy money he gone, 
* **thou art so much the lighter," and as Saint Hierome per- 
suades Rusticus the monk, to forsake all and follow Christ: 
*^ Gold and silver are too heavy metals for him to carry that 
seeks heaven." 

s ** Vol noe in mare proximnm, 
Gemmas et lapides, anram et inutile, 

Smnmi materiam mali 
Mittamos, sceleram si bene poenitet.** 

Zeno the philosopher lost all his goods by shipwreck, 'he 
might like of it, fortune had done him a good turn : Ope$ a 
me, animum auferre non potest : she can take away my 
means, but not my mind. He set her at defiance ever after, 
for she could not rob him that had nought to lose ; for he 
was able to contemn more than they could possess or desire. 
Alexander sent a hundred talents of gold to Fhocion of 
Athens for a present, because he heard he was a good man; 
but Phodon returned his talents back again with a permitte 
me in posterum virum honum esse to be a good man still ; let 

me be as I am : Non mi aurum posco, nee mi pretium * 

That Theban Crates flung of his own accord his money 
into the sea, (dnte^ nummi, ego vos mergam ne mergar a voHs, 
I had rather drown you, than you should drown me. Can 
stoics and epicures thus contemn wealth, and shall not we 
that are Christians? It was mascula vox et prtsclara, a 
generous speech of Cotta in • Sallust, " Many miseries have 
happened unto me at home, and in the wars abroad, of which 
by the help of Grod some I have endured, some I have re- 
pelled, and by mine own valour overcome ; courage was never, 
wanting to my designs, nor industry to my intents ; pros- 
perity nor adversity could never alter my disposition." ** A 

1 Bneditior es ob peenniamm jaotu- riches, nor that a price ihonld be let 

ram. Fortuna opee auferre, non animum upon me." > In tng. Quirites, mul- 

poteet. Seneca. * Hor. ** Let us cast ta mihi pericula domi, militiae multa ad^ 

our jewels and gems, and useless versa fuere, quorum alia tolerayi, alia 

gold, the cause of idl rice, into the sea. deorum auzilio repuli et rirtute mea; 

since we truly repent of our sins." nunquam animus n^^tio deftiit, nee de< 

> Jubet me posthac fortuna ezpeditius cretis labor; nuUse res nee prosperas nee 

PhiloBophari. < " I do not desire adyersas ingenium mntabant. 
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wise man*s mind," as Seneca holds, ' ^ is like the state of the 
world above the moon, ever serene." Come then what can 
oome, befall what may befall, infractum invtctumgue ^antmutn 
opporuu: Rebus angtistis animosus atquefortis appare. {Hor, 
Od. 11, lib, 2.) Hope and patience are two sovereign 
remedies for all, the surest reposals, the softest cushions to 
lean on in adversity : 



s ** Dumm, sed levins fit patientift, 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.* 



tt 



** What can't be cnred mnst be endured.'* \ 

J£ it cannot be helped, or amended, ^ make the best of it ; 
^necessitoH qui se accommodate saptt, he is wise that suits 
himself to the time. As at a game at tables, so do by all 
such inevitable accidents. 

* " Ita vita est hominnm, qnasi cnm ludas tesseris, 
Si illnd quod est maxime opns jactn non cadit, 
Illud quod cecidit fort^, id arte ut corrigas; *' 

If thou canst not fling what thou wouldst, play thy cast as 
well as thou* canst Everything, saith ^ Epictetus, hath two 
handles, the one to be held by, the other not; 'tis in our 
choice to take and leave whether we will (all which Simpli- 
cius's commentator hath illustrated by many examples), and 
'tis in our power, as they say, to make or mar ourselves. 
Conform thyself then to thy present fortune, and cut thy 
coat according to thy doth, " Ut quimus {quod aiunt) quando f 
quod volumus non licet, " Be contented with thy loss, state, 
and calling, whatsoever it is, and rest as well satisfied with 
thy present condition in this life." 

" Esto quod es; quod sunt alii, sine qnemlibet esse; 
Quod non es, nolis; quod potes esse, yells.*' 

1 Qaalis mundi status supra lunam, lib. 2, Od. 8. * Bpiot. e. 18. * Ter 

mnper sexenus. s Bona mens nullum Adelph. act. 4, w. 7. ' Unaqmeque res 

Mstioris fbrtunsB recipit incuranm, Val. dnas habet ansas, alteram quae teneri, 

lib. 4f 0. 1. Qui nil potest sperare, des- alteram qusB n<m potest; inmanu nostra 

peret nihil. > Hor. < .Squam me- qnam yolumus acdpere. * Ter And. 

mento rebus in arduis serrare mentem, Act. 4, sc. 6. 
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** Be as thoa art; and as thej are, so let 
Others be still; what is and may be coyet.*' 

And as de thafr k ' invited to a feast eats what is set before 
him, and looks for no other, enjoy that thou hast, and ask 
no more of God than what he thinks fit to bestow upon thee> 
Non cutvis tantingit adire Corin^m, we may not be all 
gentlemen, ail Catos, or Lselii, as Tully telleth us^ aU hon- 
ourable, illustrious, and serene, all rich ; but because mortal 
men want many things, * " therefore," saith Theodoret, " hath 
Grod diversely distributed his gifts, wealth to one, skill to 
another, that rich men might encourage and set poor men at 
work^ poor nien might learn several trades td the commoin 
good." As a piece of arras is composed of several parcels, 
some wrought of silk, some of gold, silver, crewel of divers 
colours, all to serve for the exoneration of the whole ^ musie 
is made of divers discords and keys, a total sum of many 
small numbers, so is a commonwealth of several unequal 
trades and callings. * If all should be Croesi and Darii, all 
idle, all in fortunes equal, who should till the land? As 
^Menenius Agrippa well satisfied the tumultuous rout of 
Rome, in his elegant apologue of the belly and the rest <^ 
the members. Who should build houses, make our several 
stufis for raiments ? We should all be starved for company, 
as Poverty declared at large in Aristophanes's Plutus, and 
sue at last to be as we were at first And therefiMre God 
hath appointed this inequality of states, orders, and degrees^ 
a subordination, as in all other things. The earth yidds 
nourishment to vegetables, sensible creatures feed on vege- 
tables, both are substitutes to reasonable souls, and men iEU*e 
subject amongst themselves,' and all to higher powers, so God 
would have it. All things then being rightly examined and 
duly considered as they ought^ there is no such cause of so 

1 Bpiotetus. Inritatna ad conTiriiun, materiam siibminiBtreQt ; qui Tero hi* 

fun apponantur comedls, non quaeris opes, exercitatas artibiu manus admo- 

lUra; in mnndo mulka tx^tas qiue <fii veant. * Si sint omnes equates, neoesse 

n^^nt. * Cap. 6, de providentia. est ut omnes fiume pereant; quia aratio 

Mortales oum sint renun omnium indi- terram sulcaret, qnis sementem fteerat, 

gi, Meo dens aliis dlfitias, aliis pauper- qnis plantas sereret. qnis vinum ezprim 

taiem distribuit, ut qui opibus pollent, eret? * lAv. lib. 1. 
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general discontent, 'tis not in the matter itself, but in our 
mind, as we moderate our passions and esteem of things. 
Nihil {jdittd necessarium tU m miter (saith ^ Cardan), quam 
ut te mieerum credos^ let thj fortune be what it will, *tis thy 
mind alone tiiat makes thee poor or rich, miserable or happy. 
Vidi ego (sidth divine Seneca), in viUd MUtri et amcmd 
mcBgios, et medid soUtudine oceupatos ; non loctis Bed anitimi 
facit ad tranquiUitcOem, I have seen men mis^^bly de- 
jected in a pleasant village, and some again weU occupied 
and at good ease in a solitary desert Tis the mind not die 
place that causeth tranquillity, and that gives true content 
I will yet add a word or two for a corollary. Many rich 
men, I dare boldly say it, that lie on down beds, with deli- 
cacies pampered every day, in their well-fumished houses, 
live at less h6art^»-ease, with more anguish^ more bodily 
pain, and through their intemperance, more bitter hours, 
than many a {»isoner or galley-slave : * Mmcencu in plumd 
eeque vigilat ae Regtdus in ddUo : those poor starved Hol- 
landers, whom * Bartison their captain le^ in Nova Zembla, 
anno 1596, or those ^ eight niiserable Englishmen that were 
lately left behind, to winter in a stove in Greenland, in 77 
deg. of lat 1630, so pitifully forsaken, and forced to shift for 
themselves in ava^t^ dark, and desert place, to strive and 
struggle with hunger, cold, desperation, and death itself. 
'Tis a patient and quiet mind (I say it again and again), 
gives true peace and content So for all other things, they 
are, as old * Chremes told us, as we use them. 

'* Parontes, patriam, amicos, genas, cognates, divitlas, 
H8B0 perindesiiiit ac iUitis animus qui ea possidet; 
Qui nti scit, ei bona; qui atitor non recte, mala.*' 

" Parents, friends, fortunes, country, birth, alliance, &c, ebb 
and flow with our conceit ; please or displease, as we accept 
and construe them, or apply them to ourselves." Faher quis- 
qne fortunes suee, and in some sort I may truly say, prosper- 

1 Lib. 8, de cons. * Seneca. s Vide book, edit. 1680. 6 Heantontim. Aei 
Isaacum Pontttnnm, deocript. Amster- 1, so. 2. 
dam. lib 2, c. 22. * Vide Ed. Pelham's 
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itj and adversity are in our own hands. Nemo kedttur nut 
a $e%p$Of and which Seneca confirms out of his judgment and 
experience. ^ " Every man's mind is stronger than fortune, 
and leads him to what side he will ; a cause to himself each 
one is of his good or bad life.'' But wiU we, or nill we, 
make the worst of it, and suppose a man in the greatest ex- 
tremity, 'tis a fortune which some indefinitely prefer before 
prosperity ; of two extremes it is the best Luxuriant animi 
rebus plerumque secundts, men in * prosperity forget God and 
theposelves, they are besotted with their wealth, as birds with 
henbane : * miserable if fortune forsake them, but more miser- 
able if she tarry and overwhelm them ; for when they come 
to be in great place, rich, they that were most temperate, 
sober, and discreet in their private fortunes, as Nero, Otho, 
Yitellius, Heliogabalus (opttmi tmperatores nisi imperdssent), 
degenerate on a sudden into bruie beasts, so prodigious in 
lust, such tyrannical oppressors, &c, they cannot moderate 
themselves, they become monsters, odious, harpies, what not ? 
Oum triumphos, opes, honores adepti sunt, ad voluptatem et 
otium deinceps se convertunt : 'twas ^ Cato's note, ^^ they can- 
not contain." For that cause belike, 

^ " Eutrapelus cuicunqae nocere volebat, 

Vestimenta dabat pretiosa; beatos enim jam, 
Cnm pulohris tanicis snmet nova consilia et spes, 
Dormiet in Incem scorto, postponet honestam 
Officium." 

^ Entrapelus when he would hurt a knave, 
Gave him gay clothes and wealth to make him brave: 
Because now rich he would quite change his mind, 
Keep whores, fly out, set honesty behind.*' 

On the other side, in adversity many mutter and repine, de- 
spair, &c., both bad, I confess. 

6»*ut calceus olim 
Si pede major erit, subvertett si minor, uret.** 

1 Epist. 98. Omni fortnna valentior * Seneca, de beat. vit. cap. 14, miseri si 

Ipee animas, in utramque partem res deserantur ab ea, miseriores d obmaii- 

inias dadt, beataeque ac miseraB yitsB tar. ^ Plutarch. Tit. eons. • Hor 

■Ibi causa est. ^ portuna quem nimi- epist. lib. 1, ep. 18. > Her. 
am Ibvet stultum focit. Pub. Mimus. x 
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^ As a shoe too big or too little, one pincheth, the other sets 
the foot awry/' sed h malts minimum. J£ adversitj hath 
killed his thoasand, prosperity hath killed his ten thou&and ; 
therefore adversity is to be preferred; '^hasc frano indiget^ 
tUa solatio : iUa faUity Jubc instruxi ; the one deceives, the 
other instructs ; the one miserably happy, the other happily 
miserable ; and therefore many philosophers have voluntarily 
sought adversity, and so much commend it in their precepts. 
Demetrius, in Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity, that in 
his lifetime he had no misfortune, miserum cut nihil unquam 
acddisset adversi. Adversity then is not so heavily to be 
taken, and we ought not in such cases so much to macerate 
ourselves ; there is no such odds in' pov.erty and riches. To 
conclude m ' Hierom's words, " I will ask our magnificos that 
build with marble, and bestow a whole manor on a thread, 
what difference between them and Paul the Eremite, that 
bare old man? They drink m jewels, he in his hand ; he is 
poor and goes to heaven, they are rich and go to hell.** 



MEMB. IV. 

Against Servitude^ Loss of lAherty^ Imprisonment^ Banish' 

ment, 

Seryitijde, loss of liberty, imprisonment, are no such 
miseries as they are held to be ; we are slaves and servants 
the best of us all ; as we do reverence our masters, so do 
our masters their superiors; gentlemen serve nobles, and 
nobles subordinate to kings, omne sub regno graviore regnum, 
princes themselves are Grod's servants, reges in ipsos imperiwn 
est Jovis, They are subject to their own laws, and as the 
kings of China endure more than slavish imprisonment, to 

1 Boeih. 2. * Eflbit. lib. 8, Tit. Paul, modo qnid nnquam deftiit? tos gemmft 

Eremit. Libet eoB nunc interrogare qui bibiitis, ille concavis manibos natiirw 

domns mannoribiu restiant, qui uno satisiboifc; ille pauper paradisum capifc, 

(Uo fiUaram ponant precia, huic seni too avaros gehenna suscipiet. 
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maintain their state and greatness, they never come abroad. 
Alexander was a slave to fear, GsBsar of pride, Yaspasian to 
his money (nihil enim refert rerum ii$ Mervus cm hominum ^), 
Heliogabalus to his gnt, and so of the rest Lovers itfe 
slaves to their mistresses, lidi men to their gold, courtiers 
generally to lust and ambition, and all slaves to ourafik^tions, 
as Evangelus well diseoorseth in * Macrobius, and * Seneca 
the philosopher, amduam servitutem ex^nom&m et inekusUtb- 
item he calls it, a continual slavery, to be so captivated by 
vices ; and who is free ? Why then dost thou repine? Satis 
est patens, Hierom saith, qui servire nan cagitmr. Thou ear- 
liest no burdens, thou art no prisoner, no drudge, and thou- 
sands want that liberty, Uiose pleasures which thou hast. 
Thou art not «ick, and what wouldst thou have ? But ntUmntr 
in vetitumy we must aU eat of the forbidden firuk. Were we 
enjoined to go to such and such places, we would not will^ 
ingly go ; but being baired of our liberty, this kkme torments 
our wandering soul that we may iiot go. A citizen of otffs, 
saith ^ Cardan, was sixty years of age, and*had never been 
forth of the walls of the city of Milan ; the prince hearing 
of it, commanded him not to stir out ; being now forbidden 
that which all his life he had neglected, he earnestly desired, 
and being denied, dolore canfechu mortem obiit, he died for 
grief. 

What I have said of servitude, I again say of imprison- 
ment, we are all {Hrisoners. * What is our life but a prison ? 
We are all imprisoned in an idand. The world itself to 
some men is a prison, our narrow seas as 00 many dkch^ 
and when they have cdmpassed the globe of the earth, they 
wonld fain go see what is done in the moon. In *Mnsc6vy, 
and many- other northern parts, all over Scandia, they are 
imprisoned half the year in stoves, they dare not peep out fbr 
cold. At ^ Aden in Arabia, they are penned in all day long 

1 ** It mfttten little whetherire are en- 8. * OobioI. L 6. * O geMMee. 

slaved by men or things." * Satnr. 1. qtiid est Tita idsi earoer anitef ! *Her 

U. Alios UMdini SOTTit, alius ambitioai, berstein. 7 VertonuniiiwSynavlg' l>8. 

omnee spei, omnes timori. s Nat. lib. c. 4. CkHnmereia in anndinin noetu luwi 



/ 
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with that other extreme of heat, and keep their markets in 
the night What is a ship bat a prison ? And so many cities 
are but as so many hives of bees, ant-hills ; but that which 
thou abhorrest, many seek : women keep in all winter, and 
most part of summer, to preserve their beauties ; some for 
love of study; Demosthenes shaved his beard because he 
would out off all occasions from going abroad; how many 
monks and J&iars, michorites, abandon the world ! Mmackus 
in urbe, piscis in arido* Art in prison ? Make right use of 
it, and mortify thyself; ^ ^ Where may a man contemplate 
better than in solitariness," or study more than in quietness ? 
Many worthy men have been imprisoned all their lives, and 
it hath been occa^n of great honour and glory to them, 
much public good by their excellent meditation. * Ptolemeus, 
king of Egypt, cum virihts attenuatis infirma valeiudine lab- 
arareiy miro cUscendi studio affecttis, &c., now being taken 
with a grievous infirmity of body that he could not stir 
abroad,: became Strato's schdar, fell hard to his book, and 
gave himself wholly to contemplation, and upon that occasion 
(as mine author adds) j puldherrimwn regicR optilentia monU' 
mentum, t&c., to his great honour built that renowned library 
at Alexandria, wherein were 400,000 volumes. Severinus 
Boethius never writ so elegantly as in prison, Paul so de- 
voutly, for most of his epistles were dictate^ in his bands ; 
'^ Joseph," saith 'Austin, '^got more credit in prison, than 
when he distributed com, and was lord of Pharoab's house." 
It brings many a lewd riotous fellow home, many wandering 
rogues it s^les, that would otherwise have been like raving 
tigers, mined themselves and others. 

Banishment is no grievance si all, Omne solum forti patrioy 
&C., et patria est tMcrmqae bene est, thafs a man's country 
where he is well at ease. Many travel ibr pleasure to that 
city^ saith Seneca, to which thou art banished, and what a 

BBetuidaf ob xdinlos <tai starlunt intetdia Alex. geii< dier. lib. 1, «ap. 2. * In Ps. 

nstoflf ezercent. i Ubi Terior oontem- Ixxri. non ita laudatur Jos^h com frn- 

friatlo qnam to soUtndine? ubi stadium meDta distribueret, ao quum CMreenm 

soUdiuB quftm to auiato^ SAlex. sb habitaret. 
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part of the citizens are strangers bom in other places ! ^ i»- 
colentibus patriae 'tis their country that are born in it, and 
they would think themselves banished to go to the place 
which thou leavest, and from which thou art so loath to depart 
'Tis no disparagement to be a stranger, or so irksome to be 
an exile. ^ '* The rain is a stranger to the earth, rivers to 
the sea, Jupiter in Egypt, the sun to us alL The soul is an 
alien to the body, a nightingale to the air, a swallow in a 
house, and Ganymede in heaven, an elephant at Rome, a 
phoenix in India ; " and sudi things commonly please us best, 
which are most strange and come the farthest off. Those old 
Hebrews esteemed the whole world Grentiles ; the Greeks 
held all barbarians but themselves ; our modem Italians ac- 
count of us as dull Transalpines by way of reproach, they 
scorn thee and thy country which thou so much admirest. 
*Tis a childish humour to hone after home, to be discontent 
at that which others seek ; to prefer, as base islanders and 
Norwegians do, their own ragged island before Italy or 
Greece, the gardens of the world. There is a base nation 
in the north, saith * Pliny, called Chauci, that live amongst 
rocks and sands by the seaside, feed on fish, drink water ; and 
yet these base people account themselves slaves in respect, 
when they come to Rome. Ita est profetto (as he concludes), 
mvUis fortuna parcit in pcenam, so it is, fortune favours some 
to live at home, to their further punishment; 'tis want of 
judgment All places are distant from heaven alike, the sun 
shines happily as warm in one city as in another, and to a 
wise man there is no difference of climes ; friends are every- 
where to him that behaves himself well, and a prophet is not 
esteemed in his own country. Alexander, Caesar, Trajan, 
Adrian, were as so many land-leapers, now in the east, now 
in the west, little at home, and Polus Venetus, Lod. Verto- 
mannus, Pinzonus, Cadamustus, Columbus, Americus Ves- 

1 Boethiug. sphilostratnSfindelioiis. la in aSre, himndo in domo, OanT* 

Peregrin! sunt imbres In terra et fluvii medes coelo, &c. > JAh. 16, cap. 1. 

In mari, Jupiter apad MgyptoSj sol apud Nullam fragem habent, potns ex fanbre 

omnes; boc^>«6 anima In corpore, lusdn- Et hse gentes si yincantor, &o. 
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pudus, Yascus Grama, Drake, Candish, Oliver Anort, Schou- 
den, got all their honour bj voluntary expeditions. But you 
say such men's travel is voluntary ; we are compelled, and 
as malefactors must depart ; yet know this of ^ Plato to be 
true, ukori Deo summa ctira peregrinus est, Grod hath an 
especial care of strangers, '^ and when he wants friends and 
allies, he shall deserve better and find more favour with Grod 
and men." Besides the pleasure of peregrination, variety of 
objects will ip<ike amends ; and so many nobles, Tully, Aris- 
tides, Themistodes, Theseus, Codrus, &c., as have been ban* 
ished, will give suffident credit unto it. Bead Pet. Aldo- 
nius his two books of this subject 



MEMB. V. 

Against Sorrow for Death of Friends or otherwisey vain 

Fear, S^c. 

Death and departure of friends are things generally griev- 
ous, ^Omnium quuE in humand vitd contingunt, luctus atque 
mors sunt acerbissima, the most austere and bitter accidents 
that can happen to a man in this life, in atemum valedicere, 
to part forever, to forsake the world and all our fHends, 'tis 
uUimum terrihilium, the last and the greatest terror, most 
irksome and troublesome unto us, *Homo toties moritur, 
qtwties amittit sues. And though we hope for a better life, 
eternal happiness, after these painfnl and miserable days, yet 
we cannot compose ourselves willingly to die; the remem- 
brance of it is most grievous unto us, espedally to such who 
are fortunate and rich ; they start at the name of death, as a 
horse at a rotten post Say what you can of that other 
world, ^ Montezuma that Indian prince, Bonum est esse hicy 
they had rather be here. Nay, many generous spirits, and 

1 lib. 5, de legibus. Cumque eognatis > Cardan, de consol. lib. 2. * Senaoft. 

eareat et aniicis, mi^rem apad dios et ^ Benao. 
^ad homines miaericordiam meretur. 

VOL. II. 20 
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grave staid men otherwise, are so tender in this, that at the 
loss of a dear friend they will oy out, roar, and tear their 
hair, lamenting some months after, howling ^^ O Hone," as 
those Irish women and ^ Greeks at their graves, ccHnmit many 
indecent actions, and almost go bedde themselves. My dear 
£EiUier, my sweet husband, mine only brother's dead, to wh(Hn 
shall I make my moan? me nUserum! QuU dabU in 
lackrymas faniem, &c What shall I do ? 

3 " Sed totum hoc stadinm lucta fratema mflii men 
Abstolit, hei misero firater adempte mihi! " 

'* My brother's death my study hath undone, 
Woe*s me, alas, my brother he is gone i " 

Mezentius would not live after his son : 



s ** None vivo, nee adhnchomines- Incemqne rehnqno, 
SedUnqnam 



i» 



And Pompe/s wife cried out at the news of her husband's 

death, 

4 u Tnrpe mori post te solo non posse dolore, 
Violenta luctn et nescia tolerandi,*' 

as * Tacitus of Agrippina, not able to moderate her passions. 
So when she heard her son was slain, she abruptly broke off 
her work, changed countenance and cdour, tore her hair, and 
fell a roaring downright 

^ snbitns miseraei color oesa reliqnit, 
Excnssi manibns radii, revolntaqnepensa: 
Evolat infelix et fcemiaeo nlulatn 
Scissacomam''* 

Another would needs run upon the sword's point after Eury- 
alus's departure, 

1 Sommo mane nlnlatnm oiinntor, dure it, she exclaimed, * Not to be able 

pectora percntlentes, &e., miflerabile to die through sorrow fbr thee wtn 

epectaculum exhibentes. Ortelins, in base.' ^' 6 8 Annal. < ** The eoloof 

Graecia. 2 Catullag. > Virgil. ** I suddenly fled her cheek, the distaff fbr- 

lire now, nor as yet relinqaish society and sook her hand, the reel rerolyed* and 

life, but I shall resign them." ^Lucan. with dishevelled locks she broke away, 

"Overcome by grief, and unable to en- wailing as a woman." 
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1 Figite me. Biqua est pietas, in me onmia tela 
Conjicite,6Butm;" 

O let me die, some good man oi other make an end of me. 
How did Achilles take on for Patrodus's departure I A black 
clood of sorrows overshadowed him, saith Homer. Jacob 
rent his cblhes, pot sackcloth about his loins, sorrowed for 
his son a Imig season, and could not be comforted, but would 
needs go down into the graye unto his son, Gen* xxxviL 37. 
Manj years after, the ^remembrance of such friends, of such 
accidents, is most grievous unto us, to see or hear of it, though 
it ccmcem not ourselves but others. Sealiger saith of him- 
self, that he never read Socrates's death, in Plato's Phsedon, 
but he wept; 'Austin shed tears when he read the destruc- 
tion of Troy. But howsoever this passion of sorrow be 
violent, bitter, and seizeth familiarly on wise, valiant, discreet 
men, yet it may surely be withstood, it may be diverted For 
what is there in this life, that it should be so dear unto us ? 
or that we sh6uld so mudi deplore the departure of a fiiend? 
The greatest pleasures are common society, to eoyoy one 
another^s presence, feasting, hawking, hunting, brooks, woods, 
hills, music, dancing, &c., all this is hut vanity and loss of 
time, as I have sufficiently declared. 

m ^ dam bibimus, dnm serta, nngnenta, paellas 
Potcimas, obtepit qob iotenecta senectas/' 

^ Whilst we drink, prank oorselyes, with wenehes dally, 
Old age apon> at unawares dqth sally.** 

As alchetnists spend that small modicum they have to get 
gold, and. never find it, we lose and neglect eternity for a 
little momentary pleasure which we cannot enjoy, nor shall 
ever attain to in this life. We abhor death, pain, and grief, 
all, yet we will do nothing of that which should vindicate us 
from, but rather voluntarily thrust ourselves upon it * ^ The 
lascivious prefers his whore before his life, or good estate ; an 

1 Virg. iBn. 10. " Tiaosflz me, Ru- diotam, pansittis gnlam, ambitloraf 

ttiU, if 70ti hav« any piety : pleroe me lionores, ayatiui opes, miles rapiiuun, tax 

with your thonsand arrows '' * Oon- praedam ; morboe odimas et aocerslmas. 

fess. 1. 1. * Jn-renalis. * Amator Ckrd. 
scortnm Tits^ praeponit, iraeundus Tin- 
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angiy man his revenge; a parasite his gut; ambitiousj 
honours ; covetous, wealth ; a thief his booty ; a soldier his 
spoil ; we abhor diseases, and yet we puU them upon us.'* 
We are never better or freer from cares than when we sleep, 
and yet, which we so much avoid and lament, death is but a 
perpetual sleep ; and why should it, as ^ Epicurus argues, sc 
much afiright us ? "When we are, death is not ; but when 
death is, then we are not ; " our life is tedious and trouble- 
some unto him that lives best ; * " 'tis a misery to be bom, a 
pain to live, a trouble to die ; " death makes an end of our 
miseries, and yet we cannot consider of it; a little before 
* Socrates drank his portion of cicuta, he bid the citizens of 
Athens cheerfully farewell, and concluded his speech with 
this short sentence : " My time is now come to be gone. I to 
my death, you to live on ; but which of these is best, Grod 
alone knows." For there is no pleasure here but sorrow is 
annexed to it, repentance follows it * ** If I feed liberally 
I am likely sick or surfeit ; if I live sparingly, my hunger 
and thirst is not allayed ; I am well neither frill nor fasting ; 
if I live honest, I bum in lust ; if I take my pleasure, I tire 
and starve myself, and do injury to my body and soul." • " Of 
so small a quantity of mirth, how much sorrow I afrer so little 
pleasure, how great misery!" Tis both ways troublesome 
to me, to rise and go to bed, to eat and provide my meat ; 
cares and contentions attend me all day long, fears and sus- 
picions all my life. I am discontented, and why should I 
desire so much to live ? But a happy death will make an 
end of all our woes and miseries ; omnibus una meU eerta 
medda malis ; why shouldst not thou then say with old 
Simeon, since thou art so well affected, " Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace ; " or with Paul, " I desire to be dis- 
solved, and to be with Christ ? " Beata mors qU4B ad heatam 

1 Seneea ; quum nos snmns, mors non ad satietatem, graTitas me offsiidit ; par- 

adest ; cam vero mors adest, turn nos cios edi, non est ezplehim deaideri um ; 

non sumns. s Bernard, c. 8, med. Tenereas deUolas sequor, hine morbos, 

Nasel misernm, TiTere poena, ang^utia lassitndo, &c * Bern. e. 8, med. De 

mori. s Plato, Apol. Socratln. Sed tantilla Uetifcia, quanta tristltia: poet 

Jam hora est hine abire, &e. < Comedi tantamTolnptatem qoam graris munrla 
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mtam aditum aperit, 'ds a blessed hour that leads us to a 
^ blessed Ufe, and blessed are they that die in the Lord. But 
life is sweet, and death is not so terrible in itself as the con- 
oomitants of it, a loathsome disease, pain, horror, &c, and 
many times the manner of it, to be hanged, to be broken on 
the wheel, to be burned alive. ' Servetus the heretic, that 
Buffered in Greneva, when he was brought to the stake, and 
saw the executioner come with fire in his hand, homo visa 
igne tarn horrendum exclcunavity tU universum poptdum per- 
terrefeeerity roared so loud, that he terrified the people. An 
old stoic would have scorned this. It troubles some to be 

unburied, or so : 

*' Don te optima mater 
Condet hnmi, patriove onerabit membra sepolohro; 
Alitibns linguere fens, et gargite mersum 
Unda feret, piscesqne impasti valnera lambent.** 

** Thy gentle parents sliall not bury thee, 
Amongst thine ancestors entomb*d to be, 
Bat feral fowl thy carcass shall devour, 
Or drowned corpse hungry fish maws shall scour.** 

As Socrates told Crito, it concerns me not what is done with 
me when I am dead ; Fcunlis jactura septdchri; I care not so 
long as I feel it not ; let them set mine head on the pike of 
Teneriffe, and my quarters in the four parts of the world, 
p cucam licet in cruce corvos, let wolves or bears de- 
vour me ; ^ CcbIo iegitur qui rum hahet umam^ the canopy 

of heaven covers him that hath no tomb. So likewise for 
our friends, why should their departure so much trouble us ? 
They are better, as we hope, and for what then dost thou 
lament, as those do whom Paul taxed in his time, 1 Thes. iv. 
13, "that have no hope?" 'Tis fit there should be some 
solemnity. 

* " Sed sepelire decet defunctum, pectore forti, 
Constantes, unumqne diem fletui indulgentes.** 

1 Est eniin mors iriorum feUx transitus Homer. " It Is proper that, haTlng in* 

de Inbore ad reftigeriam, de expectatione dulged in becoming grief for one wh<d« 

«d vrnrninm, de agone ad bravium. day, you should commit the dead to tht 

sVaticanns, ▼itat^os. SLne ^Il.O, sepulchre." 
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Job's friends said not a word to him ike first seven days, but 

let sorrow and discontent take their. course, themselves .sitting 

sad and silent hj him. When Jupiter himself wept for Sar« 

pedon, what else did the poet in^uate, but that some sorrow 

is good? 

1 ** Quis matrem, nisi mentis inops, in limere nati, 
Flerevetat?" 

who can blame a tender mother if she weep for her children ? 
Beside, as ^ Plutarch holds, *tis not in our power not to lament, 
Bidolmtia non cuivis coniingit, it takes away mercy and pity, 
not to be sad ; 'ds a natural passion to weep for our friends, 
an irresistible passion to lament and grieve. ^ I know not 
how (saith Seneca), but sometimes 'tis good to be miserable 
in misery ; and for the most part all grief evacuates itself by 

tears," 

* " est qnsBdam flere volnptas, 
Expletnr laohrymis egeritarque dolor: ** 

" yet after a day's mourning or two, comfort thyself for thy 
heaviness," Ecclus. xxxviii. 17. ^Non decet defunctum ignceoo 
qtuestu prosequi ; 'twas Germanicus's advice of old, that we 
should not dwell too long upon our passions, to be desperatdy 
sad, inmioderate grievers, to let them tyrannize, there's fndo- 
lentiiB arSy a medium to be kept ; we do not (saith * Austin) 
forbid men to grieve, but to grieve overmuch. " I forbid not 
a man to be angry, but I ask for what cause he is so ? Kot 
to be sad, but why is he sad ? Not to fear, but wherefore is 
he afraid ? " I require a moderation as well as a just reason. 
*The Bomans and most civil commonwealths have set a time 
to such solemnities ; they must not mourn afier a set day, 
^' or if in a family a child be bom, a daughter or son married, 
some state or honour be conferred, a brother be redeemed 
from his bands, a friend from his enemies," or the like, they 

1 Orid. s Consol. ad Apollon. non sed nnde, non utrum tkneat sed quid 

est libertate nostra positum non dolere. timeat. ^ Festus verbo minuitur 

miserioordiam abolet, &c. > Orid. 4 Luctid dies indicebator cum liberi naa- 

Trist. * Tacitus, lib 4. s Lib. 9, cantur, com frater abit, amicus ab hos- 

cap. 9, de civitate I)ei. Non qusero cum pite captiyus domum redeat, paella de« 

Irascatur sed cur, non utrum alt tristis sponsetur. 
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must lament no more. And 'tis fit it should be so ; to what 
end is all their funeral pomp, complaints, and tears ? When 
Socrates was dying, his friends Apollodorus and Grito, with 
some otherd, were weeping by him, which he perceiving, 
aaked them what they meant ; ^ ^' for that very cause he put 
t^ ihe women out of the room, upon which words of his thej 
were abashed, and ceased from their teara." Lodovicus Cor* 
tesius, a rich lawyer of Padua (as ^ Bemardinus Scardeonius 
relates), commanded by his last will, and a great mulct if oth- 
erwise to his heir, that no funeral should be kept for him, no 
man should lament ; but as at a wedding, music and minstrels 
to be provided ; and instead of black mourners, he took order, 
? " that twelve virgins clad in green should carry him to the 
church." BKs will and testament was accordingly performed, 
and he buried in St Sophia's church. ^Tully was much 
grieved for his daughter Tulliola's death at first, until such 
time that he had confirmed his mind with some philosophical 
precepts, * " then he began to triumph over fortune and gi*ief, 
and for her reception into heaven to be much more joyed 
than before he was troubled for her loss." If a heathen man 
could so fortify himself from philosophy, what shall a Chris- 
tian from divinity? Why dost thou so macerate thyself? 
Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Magna ChartOy 
an everlasting Act of Parliament, all must ^ die. 

' " Constat seterna positumque lege est, 
Ut ooneitet genitum nihil.'* 

It cannot be revoked, we are all mortal, and these all-com- 
manding gods and princes "die like men:" * invohit 

kumile pariter et edsum captity cequaJUpis summis infima, 
" O weak condition of human estate," Sylvius exclaims : 

1 Ob hano oansam mulieres abl^^Lram yim. et te oonsecratft in coelmnqiie reoep- 

ne talia &oerent ; nos hsBc aiuUentes tft, tant& affectos laetitiSi sum ac Toliip- 

erubuimos et destitimus a laci^ymis. tate, quantam animo capere possum, ao 

* lib. 1, class. 8, de Claris. Jurisconsul- exultare plane mihi videor, yictorque de 

tis Patavinis. 8 12 Innuptn puellse omni dolore et fortunSl triumpbare. 

amictn Tiridibus pannis, &c. ^ lib. ^ Ut lignum nri natum, arista secari, sie 

de oonsol. <» PneceptiB pbilosophisB homines mori. 7 Bceth. lib. 2, met. ft. 

coDfirmatus adversus omnem fortiuue ® Boeth. 
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^ Ladislans, king of Bohemia, eighteen years of age, in the 
flower of his jouth, so potent, rich, fortunate and happy, in 
the midst of all his friends, amongst so many ^physicians, 
now ready to be * married, in thirty-six hours sickened and 
died. We must so be gone sooner or later all, and as Cal- 
liopeius in the comedy took his leave of his spectators and 
auditors. Vos valete et plaudiUy CaUtopeius recensui, must we 
bid the world farewell (JSxit Calliopeius), and having now 
played our parts, forever be gone. Tombs and monuments 
have tlie like fate, data sunt tpns quoguefata sepulchrisy king- 
doms, provinces, towns, and cities, have their periods, and are 
consumed. In those flourishing times of Troy, Mycense was 
the fairest city in Greece, Gr<jeci€B cuncta imperitabat^ but it, 
alas, and that * " Assyrian Nineveh are quite overthrown ; ** • 
the like fate hath that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes, Delos, 
commune GracicB conctltalnUum, the common council-house 
of Greece, 'and Babylon, the greatest city that ever the 
sun shone on, hath now nothing but walls and rubbish left 
• " Quid Pandionia restat nisi nomen Athena f " Thus 
'Pausanias complained in his times. And where is Troy 
itself now, Persepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, Argos, and 
all those Grecian cities ? Syracuse and Agrigentum, the fair- 
est towns in Sicily, which had sometimes seven hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, are now decayed ; the names of Hiero, 
Empedocles, &c., of those mighty numbers of people, only 
left One Anacharsis is remembered amongst the Scythians ; 
the world itself must have an end ; and every part of it. ^ 
Gceterce igitur urhes sunt mortales, as Peter ^GiUius con- 
cludes of Constantinople, hac sane quamdiu erunt homines, 
fuiura mihi videtur immortalis ; but 'tis not so ; nor site, nor 
strength, nor sea, nor land, can vindicate a city, but it and 
all must vanish at last And as to a traveller great moun- 
tains seem plains afar ofl^, at last are not discerned at all: 

1 Nic. Hensel. Bieslagr. fol. 47- * Twen- ^ Omnium quot unqoam Sol aspexit ur- 

ty then present. 8 To Biajrdalen, the bium maxima. * Ovid. " What Oi 

laughter of Charles the Serenth of ancient Athens but the name remains ? ^ 

France. Obeunt nootesque diesque, &;c. f Arcad. lib. 8. ^ Prse&t. Topogr. Con 

* A88yriorum rej^o funditos deleta. stantinop. 
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cities, men, monuments decay, nee solidis prodest sua 

tnackma terris,* the names are only left, those at length for- 
gotten, and are involved in perpetual night. 

^ '^ Betuming out of Asia, when I sailed from ^gina 
towards Megara, I began (saith Servius Sulpidus, in a con- 
solatory epistle of his to Tully) to view the country round 
about JSgina was behind me, Megara before, Piraeus on 
the right hand, Corinth on the left, what flourishing to^lois 
heretofore, now prostrate and overwhelmed before mine eyes, 
I began to think with myself, alas, why are we men so much 
disquieted with the departure of a friend, whose life is much 
shorter, ^when so many goodly cities lie buried before us? 
Remember, O Servius, thou art a man ; and with that I was 
much confirmed, and corrected myself." Correct then like- 
wise, and comfort thyself in this, that we must necessarily 
die, and all die, that we shall rise again ; as Tully held ; 
Jucundiorque midtd congressus noster Juturus, quam insuavis 
et cicerbus digressus, our second meeting shall be much more 
pleasant than our departure was grievous. 

Ay, but he was my most dear and loving friend, my sole 

friend, 

* ** Quia desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn ohari capitis? '* 

** And who can blame my woe? '* 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say with * Seneca, to confess it, 
" in such a * tempest as this to have but one anchor," go seek 
another ; and for his part thou dost him great injury to desire 
his longer life. '"Wilt thou have him crazed and sickly 
still," like a tired traveller that comes weary to his inn, begin 
his journey afresh, " or to be freed from his miseries ; thou 
hast more need rejoice that he is gone." Another complains 
of a most sweet wife, a young wife, Nondum sustulerat flavum 
Proserpina crinem, such a wife as no mortal man ever had, 

* '* Nor can its own structure presenre besce tanta tempest-ate <luod ad unam 

the M)lid globe." ^ Epist. Tull. lib. 8. anchoram stabas. > Vis s^^um. et 

< Quum tot oppidorum cadayera ante morbidum, gitibundum — gaude potins 

oculos projecta jacent. < Hor. lib. 1, quod his malis liberatus rU. 
Od. 24. 4 De remed. fortuit. & Bru- 



• 
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80 good a wife, but she is now dead and gonfc, lethceoque jaic«i 
eandtia sarcophago. I reply to him in Seneca's words, if such 
a woman at least ever was to be had, ^'^ He did either so find 
or make her ; if he found her, he may as happily find an- 
other ; if he made her,** as Critobulus in Xenophon did by 
hisy he may as good cheap inform another, et bona tarn sequi" 
twr, quam bona prima Juit ; "• he need not despair, so long as 
the same master is to be had." But was she good ? Had 
she been so tried peradventure as that Ephesian widow in 
Petronius, by some swaggering soldier, she might not have 
held out Many a man would have been willingly rid of his ; 
before thou wast bound, now thou art free ; ' ^ and 'tis but a 
folly to love thy fetters though they be of gold.** G)me into 
a third place, you shall have an aged father sighing for a son, 
a pretty child ; 

t M impube pectus quale vel impia 
HoUiret Thracnm pectora.'* 

^ He now lies asleep, 
Would make an impioos Thraclan weep.** 

Or some fine daughter that died young. Nondum experta 
novi gaudia prima tori. Or a foriom son for his deceased 
father. But why ? Prior exiity prior intravit^ he came first, 
and he must go first *7\i frustra pius, heu, &c What, 
wouldst thou have the laws of nature altered, and him to live 
always ? Julius Ceosar, Augustus, Alcibiades, Gralen, Aris- 
totle, lost their fathers young. And why on the other side 
shouldst thou so heavily take the death of thy little son ? 

^ ** Nnm quia nee fato, merit& nee morte peribat, 
Sed miser aute diem ** 

he died before his time, perhaps, not yet come to the solstice 
of his age, yet was he not mortal ? Hear that divine *Epio- 

1 Uxorem bonam atit tnyenistt, ant ric oompedes lioet aureas amaie. * Hor. 

fboisti ; si inyeneiis, aliam habere te poe- * Hor. lib. 1. Od. 24. 8 Virg. 4 Mn. 

se ex hoc intelligamus : si feoerls, bene ^ Cap. 19. Si id studes nt uxor, amiol 

spereH, aalTUs est arti&x. * Stulti est liberi perpetuo vf rant, stoltns es. 
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tetus, ^ If thou covet thy wife, friends, children, should live 
always, thou art a fooL" He was a fine child indeed, dignus 
ApoUtneis lachrymis, a sweet, a loving, a fair, a witty child, 
oi great hope, another Eteoneus, whom Pindarus the poet 
and Aristides the. rhetorician so much lament ; but who can 
ted whether he would have/ heea an honest man ? He might 
have proved a thie^ a rogue, a spendthrift, a disobedient son, 
vexed and galled thee more than all the world beside ; he 
might have wrangled with thee and disagreed, or with his 
brothers, as Eteocles and Polynices, and broke thy heart ; he 
is now gone to eternity, as another Gunymede, in the * flower 
of his youth, " as if he had risen,** saith * Plutarch, " from 
the midst of a feast,** before he was drunk, " the longer he 
had lived, the worse he would have been,** et g%u> vita longior 
(Ambrose thinks), culpa numerosiar, more sinful, more to 
answer he would have had. If he was naught, thou mayest 
be glad he is gone ; if good, be glad thou hadst such a son* 
Or art thou sure he was good ? It may be he was an hypo- 
crite, as many are, and howsoever he spake thee fair, perad- 
venture he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro Menippus 
heard at Jupiter*a whispering-place in Lilcian, for his father's 
death, because he now kept him short, lie was to inherit much 
goods, and many fair manors after his decease. Or put case 
he was very good, suppose the best, may not thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same * Lucian, '^ why 
dost thou lament my death, or call me miserable that am 
much more happy than thyself? what misfortune is befallen 
me ? Is it because I am not so bald, crooked, old, rotten, as thou 
art ? What have I lost, some of your good cheer, gay clothes, 
music, singing, dancing, kissing, merrymeetings, thalami h^ 

1 Deiu quos diligit jurenes rapit. Me- gisse ? an quia non sum maliis senex, ut 

nan. * CodsoI.- ad Apol. ApoUonios tu &cie rugosos, incumis, &c. de- 

flliug tvixxB in flora decessit, ante nos ad mens, quid tibi videtur in vita boni ? ni- 

SBtemitatem digrossus, taoquam e eon- mirum amicitias, coenas, &o. Longe 

vivio abiens, prinsquam in erroram ali- melius non esurira quam edere ; non ei- 

quern e temuleiiti& Inciderot, quales in tire, &o. Gaude-potius quod morbos et 

long^ senectft accidera solent. * Tom. febras effugerim, angoram animi, &;o. 

1, Tract, de luetu Quid me mortuum Eijulatus quid prodest) quid liiohry- 

mlaerum Tocas, qui te sum multo feli- mtt, &o. 
cior? aut quid acerbi milii putas conti- 
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henHoMj &c, is that it ? Is it not much better not to hunger 
ftt all than to eat ; not to thirst than to drink to satisfy thirst ; 
not to be cold than to put on clothes to drive away cold ? 
Tou had more need rejoice that I am freed from diseases, 
agues, cares, anxieties, livor, love, covetousness, hatred, envj, 
malice, that I fear no more thieves, tyrants, enemies, as you 
do." ^Id cinerem et manes credit curare tepuUos f ^ Do they 
concern us at all, think jou, when we are once dead ? " G)n- 
dole not others then overmuch, ^ wish not or fear thy death.'' 
^Sumnmm nee optes diem nee metuas ; 'tis to no purpose. 

** Excessi e vitsB smmnis fiicilisqne Inbensque 
Ne pejora ipsft morte dehino videam.** 

** I left this irksome life with all mine heart, 
Lest worse than death should happen to my part.'* 

'Cardinal Brundusinus caused this epitaph in Rome to be 
inscribed on his tomb, to show his willingness to die, and tax 
those that were so loath to depart Weep and howl no more 
then, 'tis to small purpose ; and as Tully adviseth us in the 
like case, Non quae amuimusy sed quantum lugere par nt 
cogitemus : think what we do, not whom we have lost So 
David did, 2 Sam. xxii., ^ While the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept; but being now dead, why should I fast? 
Can I bring him again ? I shall go to him, but he cannot 
return to me." He that doth otherwise is an intemperate, 
a weak, a silly, and indiscreet man. Though Aristotle deny 
any part of intemperance to be conversant about sorrow, I 
am of ^ Seneca's mind, ^ he that is wise is temperate, and he 
that is temperate is constant, free from passion, and he that 
is such a one, is without sorrow," as all wise men should be. 
The *Thracians wept still when a child was bom, feasted 
and made mirth when any man was buried ; and so should 
we rather be glad for such as die well, that they are so hi^ 
pily freed from the miseries of this life. When £teoneus, 

1 VirgU. « Hor. • Ohytmiu, delidls Earop«. « Bpist. 85. » SudiM. 
de mor. gen 
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that noble joung Greek, was so generally lamented by his 
friends, Plndarus the poet feigns some god saying, Siletey 
homines, nan enim miser est, &c, be quiet good folks, this 
young man is not so miserable as you think ; he is neither 
gone to Styx nor Acheron, sed gloriosus et senii expers heros, 
he lives forever in the Elysian fields. He now enjoys that 
happiness which your great kings so earnestly seek, and 
wears that garland for which ye contend. If our present 
weakness is such, we cannot moderate our passions in this 
behalf, we must divert them by all means, by doing something 
else, thinking of another subject. The Italians most part 
sleep away care and grief, if it unseasonably seize upon them, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Polanders and Bohemians drink it down, 
our countrymen go to plays ; do something or other, let it not 
transpose thee, or by * " premeditation make such accidents 
familiar," as Ulysses that wept for his dog, but not for his 
wife, quod pcaratus esset animo ohfirmato, (Plut de anim, 
tranq,) " accustom thyself, and harden beforehand by seeing 
other men's calamities, and applying them to thy present 
estate ; " PrtBvisum est levius quad fait ante malum, I 
will conclude with ^ Epictetus, " If thou lovest a pot, re- 
member 'tis but a pot thou lovest, and thou wilt not be 
troubled when 'tis broken ; if thou lovest a son or wife, 
remember they were mortal, and thou wilt not be so im- 
patient" And for false fears and all other fortuitous incon- 
veniences, mischances, calamities, to resist and prepare our- 
selves, not to faint is best : ^Stukum est timere quod vitart 
non potest, 'tis a folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, 
or to be discouraged at all. 

*^ Nam qoisquis trepidus pavet vol optat, 
Abjeoit clypeum, loco^ue motus 
Nectit qoft valeat trahi oatenam. 

•* For he that so faints or fears, and yields to his passion, 

1 Pnemeditacione &cilem reddere memento teollamdiUgere, non perturbab* 

qnemqne easum. Plutarchos, consols.- eriseft confractft; si fllinm ant nxorem, 

ttone ad ApoUoninm. Assneflicere non memento hominem a to diUgi, &o 

sasibus debmnus. Tull. lib. 8, Tusoulan. > Seneca. * Boeth. lib. 1, pros. 4. 
qnsMt. * Cap. 8. Si ollam dilifu 
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flings away his own weapons, makes a cord to bind himself, 
and pulls a beam upon his own head.** 



MEMB. VL 

AgoMUt Envy, Livcr^ Bmulaitany Hatredj Amhitionj Self* 

love, and ciU other Affections. 

AoAJNST those other ^ passions and affections, there is no 
better remedy than as mariners when tliey go to sea proTide 
all things necessary to resist a tempest : to furnish ourselves 
with philosophical and Divine precepts, other men's examples, 
^Pericuktm ex aUis facere, slhi qwd ex tuu siet ; To balance 
our hearts with love, charity, meekness, patience, and counter- 
poise those irregular motions of envy, livor, spleen, hatred, 
with their opposite virtues, as we bend a crooked staff another 
way, to oppose •"sufferance to labour, patience to reproach," 
bounty to covetousness, fortitude to pusillanimity, meekness 
to anger, humility to pri^ to examine ourselves for what 
cause we are so much disquieted, on what ground, what occa- 
sion is it just or feigned? And then either to pacify our- 
selves by reason, to divert by some other object, contrary 
passion, pr premeditation. ^Meditari seettm oportet quo pacto 
adversam cerumnam feral, Perieloj damna, exiUa peregr^ 
r^diens semper cogUet^ atU JUti peceatum, aut uxorls mortem, 
aut morhum fUice, commuma esse hoc : feri posse, tU ne quid 
animo sit novum. To make them fisuniliar, even all kind of 
calamities, that when they happen they may be less trouble- 
some unto us. In secundis meditare, quo pacto f eras adversa; 
or out of mature judgm^t to avoid the effect, or disannul 
the cause, as they do that are troubled with toothache, pidl 
them quite out 

1 Qui hiTidiain ferre non potest, Ibrre jeattui foerit tolenntilflB, eonfidiim fiAi. 
eontemptmn eogitar. * Ter. Heaa- eatin, fcc, si ita oonsnererlSf vitUs mK 
lont. 3 Bpictetns, o. 14. Si labor ob- obtemperabis. « Ter. Phor. 
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i" Ut vivat castor, sibi testes ampatat ipse; 
Tu quoqne si qna nocent, abjioe, tutus eris. 

^ The htaner bites off *s stones to save the rest: 
Do thou the like with that thou art opprest. 



>i 
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Or as they that play at wasters, exercise themselves by a 
few cudgels how to avoid an enemy's blows : let us arm our- 
selves against all such violent incursions, which may invade 
our minds. A little experience and practice will mure us to 
it ; vetuUt vtdpes, as the proverb saith, laqueo hand eapitur, 
an old fox is not so easily taken in a snare ; an old soldier in 
the world methinks should not be disquieted, but ready to 
receive aU fortunes, encounters, and with that resolute cap- 
tain, come what may come, to make answer, 

^ ** non uUa labomm 
yirgo nova ml faoies inopinaqne stirgit, 
Omnia percepi atqne animo meonm ante peregi.*' 

** No labour comes at unawares to me, 
For I have long before cast what may be.*' 

" non hoc primum mea pectora vulnus 
Sensemnt, graviora tnli > 

The commonwealth of * Venice m their armoury have this 
inscription, "Happy is that dty which, in time of peace, 
thinks of war," a fit motto for every man's private house ; 
happy is the man that provides for a future assault. But 
many times we complain, repine, and mutter without a cause, 
we give way to passions we may resist, and will not Soc- 
rates was bad by nature, envious, as he confessed to Zopirus 
the physiognomer, accusing him of it, froward and lascivious ; 
but as he was Socrates, he did correct and amend himself. 
Thou art malicious, envious, covetous, impatient, no doubt, 
and lascivious, yet as thou art a Christian, correct and moder- 
ate thyself. 'Tis something, I confess, and able to move 
any man, to see himself contemned, obscure, neglected, dis- 
graced, undervalued, *"left behind;" some cannot endure 

1 Aldat. Bmbl. * Virg. JEn. greater." 4 Nat. ChytrsBus, delidis En- 

* " My breast was not consoions of this rop», Felix oivitas quee tempore pacis d« 
first wound, for I have endnred still bello cogltat. * Oconpet extremum 
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it, noy not constant Lipsius, a man discreet otherwise, jet too 
weak and passionate in tliis, as his words express, ^ coUegas 
oUrOy quos ego sine fremitu nan irUueor^ nuper terrce JiUos, 
nunc MtBcenates et Agrippas haheOy — summo jam monte 
potitos. But he was much to blame for it ; to a wise staid 
man this is nothing, we cannot all be honoured and rich, all 
GsBsars ; if we will be content, our present state is good ; and 
in some men's opmion to be preferred. Let them go dn, get 
wealth, offices, titles, honours, preferments, and what they 
will themselves, by chance, fraud, imposture, simony, and 
indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, and 
parasitical insinuation, by impudence and timeserving, let 
them dimb up to advancement in despite of virtue, let them 
" go before, cross me on every side," * me non offendunt modo 
nan in octdoi tncurrant, as he said, correcting his former 
error, they do not offend me so long as they run not into 
mine eyes. I am inglorious and poor, compositd paupertate^ 
but I live secure and quiet ; they are dignified, have great 
means, pomp, and state, they are glorious; but what have 
they with it ? • " Envy, trouble, anxiety, as much labour to 
maintain their place with credit, as to get it at first'* I am 
contented with my fortunes, spectator e longinquo, and love 
Nieptunum proctd a terra spectare Jurentem ; he is ambitious, 
and not satisfied with his; '^but what ^gets he by it? to 
have all his life laid open, his reproaches seen ; not one of a 
thousand but he hath done more worthy of dispraise and 
animadversion than commendation ; no better means to help 
this than to be private." Let them run, ride, strive as so 
many fishes for a crumb, scrape, climb, catch, snatch, cozen, 
collogue, temporize and fleer, take all amongst them, wealth, 
honour, *and get what they can, it offends me not : 

e (t me mea tellns 
Lare secreto tutoqne tegat,** 

scabies ; mihi turpe relinqui est. Hor. nt probra ^us pateant? nemo TlTens qai 

1 LIpsius, epist. qusest. 1. 1, ep. 7> non habet in vitft plura vituperatimie 

s lipsius, eplat. lib. 1, epist. 7. ' Glo- quam laude digna; his mails non meliof 

ria oomitem habet invidiam, pari onere occuiriturf quam n bene latneri^ * Bt 

rremitor retinendo ac acquirendo. omnes fluna per urbes garmla landet. 

Quid aliad ambitiosus sibi parat quam * Sen. Her. For. 
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"I am well pleased with my fortunes,** * Vivo et regno simid 
ista relinquens, 

I have learned " in what state soever I am, therewith to 
be contented," Philip, iv. 11. Come what can come, I am 
prepared. Naveferar magna an parvd^ ferar unus et idem. 
I am the same. I was once so mad to bustle abroad, and 
seek about for preferment, tire myself, and trouble all my 
friends, sed nihil labor tantus profedt ; nam dum alios ami- 
corum mors avocat, aliis ignotus sum, his invisus, alii large 
promittunt, intercedunt illi mecum soliciti, hi vand spe lac- 
tant ; dum alios amhio^ hos capto, iUis innotesco, cetas perit^ 
anni defluurUj amid fatigantur^ ego deferor^ et jam, mundi 
Uesus, humanceque satur infidditatis, acquieseo. ^ And so I 
say still; although I may not deny, but that I have had 
some' ' bountiful patrons and noble benefactors, ne sim interim 
ingratus, and I do thankfully acknowledge it, I have received 
some kindness, quod Deus iUis benefidum rependat, si non 
pro voHs, fortasse pro meritis, more peradventure than I 
deserve, though not to my desire, more of them than I did 
expect, yet not of others to my desert ; neither am I am- 
bitious or covetous, for this while, or a Suffenus to myself; 
what I have said, without prejudice or alteration shall stand. 
And now as a mired horse that struggles at first with all his 
might and main to get out, but when he sees no remedy, that 
his beating will not serve, lies still, I have laboured in vain, 
rest satisfied, and if I may usurp that of * Prudentius, 

" Inveni portura ; spes et fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite nunc alios.** 

" Mine haven*8 found, fortune and hope adien. 
Mock others now, for I have done with you.** 

A Hor. " I lire like a king without es, yean glide away, I am put off, and 
M17 of these acquisitions." s (( Bat now tired of the world, and surfeited 
all my labour was unprofitable; for with human worthlessness, I rest con- 
while death took off some of my tent." > The right honourable Lady 
firiends, to others I remain unknown, or Frances, Countees Dowager of Exeter, 
little liked, and. these deceive me with The Lord Berkeley. * Distichon ejus in 
fiUse promises. Whilst I am canvassing militem Christianum e Oneco. Engraven 
flue party, captivating another, making on the tomb of Fr. Pucdus the Floren- 
myself known to a third, my age increas- tine in Rome. Chytrseus, in deliciis. 
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MEMB. Vn. 

Against Repulse^ Abuses^ Injuries^ Oontempts, DisgraceSy 
Contumelies, Slanders^ Scoffs, S^c, 

RepulseJ] I MAT not yet oondade, think to appease pas- 
sions, or quiet the mind, till such time~as I have likewise 
removed some other of their more eminent and ordinary 
causes, which produce so grievous tortures and discontents; 
to divert all, I cannot hope ; to point alone at some few of 
the chiefest, is that which I aim at 

Repulse and disgrace are two main causes of discontent, 
but to an understanding man not so hardly to be taken. 
Cffisar himself hath been denied, ^ and when two stand equal 
in fortune, birth, and all other qualities alike, one of necessity 
must lose. Why shouldst thou take it so grievously? It 
hath been a familiar thing for thee thyself to deny others, if 
every man might have what he would, we should all be 
deified, emperors, kings, princes; if whatsoever vain hope 
suggests, insatiable appetite affects, our preposterous judg- 
ment thinks fit were granted, we should have another chaos^ 
in an instant, a mere confusion. It is some satisfaction to 
him that is repelled, that dignities, honours, offices, are not 
always given by desert or worth, but for love, affinity, friend- 
ship, affection, ^ great men's letters, or as conmionly they are 
bought and sold. • " Honours in court are bestowed not ac- 
cording to men's virtues and good conditions (as an old court- 
ier observes), but as every man hath means, or more potent 
friends, so he is preferred." With us in France (* for so their 
own countryman relates) " most part the matter is carried by 
favour And g^race ; he that can get a great man to be his me- 

• 

1 Psederatus in 900 Lacedaemonionun que potentior, ed magis honoratut. 

nmneram non electus riitit, gratulari se * Seeellius, lib. 2, de repub. Ghttlomm. 

dioens civitatem habere dOO ciyes se meli- Fayore apud nos et gratia plenimque res 

ores. « Kissing goes by fevour. agitor ; et qui oommodum aliquem nacti 

s JKneas Syl. de miser, curial. Dantur sunt intercessorem, aditum frre habent 

hOnores in cnriis non secundum honores ad omnes prsefecturas. 
et Tirtutes, sed at qiiir 4ue ditior est at- 
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diator, runs away with all the preferment*" Indignissimui 
plerunigue prafertury Vatinius Catoni, iUavdatus Uiudatis 
simo: 

** Servi dominantnr; aselli 
Oraantur phaleris, dephalerantar eqni.*' i 

An illiterate fool sits in a man's seat, and the common people 
hold him learned, grave and wise. " One professeth (^ Car- 
dan well notes) for a thousand crowns, but he deserves not 
ten, when as he that deserves a thousand cannot get ten." 
Solarium non dot mu&is saUm, As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. And oftentimes, which Machiavel seconds, 
^Principes non sunt qui ob insignem virtutem principatu 
digni sunty he that is most worthy wants employment; he 
that hath skill to be a pilot wants a ship, and he that could 
govern a commonwealth, a world itself, a king in conceit, 
wants means to exercise his worth, hath not a poor office to 
manage, and yet all this while he is a better man that is fit 
to reign, etsi eareat regno, though he want a kingdom, ^ ^' than 
he that hath one, and knows not how to rule it;" a lion 
serves not always his keeper, but oftentimes the keeper the 
lion, and as * Polydore Virgil hath it, multi reges ut pupiUi oh 
inscitiam non regunt sed reguntur. Hiero of Syracuse was 
a brave king, but wanted a kingdom ; Perseus of Macedon 
had nothing of a king, but the bai*e name and title, for he 
could not govern it ; so great places are often ill bestowed, 
worthy persons unrespected. Many times too, ihe servants 
have more means than the masters whom ihej serve, which 
•Epictetus counts an eyesore and inconvenient But who 
can help it ? It is an ordinary thing in these days to see a 
base impudent ass, illiterate, unworthy, insufficient, to be pre- 
ferred before his betters, because he can put himself forward, 
because he looks big, can bustle in the world, hath a fair out- 

1 ^^ Slayes gOTern; asses are decked nus.Tix decern consequi potest. *Bpi8t. 

with trappings ; horses are deprived of dedic. disput. Zeubbeo Bondemontio, et 

them." * Imperitus periti munoa oc- Cosmo Racelaio. ^ Quum is qui rcff- 

eupat, et sio i^md Tolgus habetor. Hie nat, et regnandi sit imperitus. 5 Lib. 

profltetur mille coronatis, cum nee de- 22, hist. « Ministri locupletiores sunl 

3«m mereatnr; alius e diyerso mille d^- iis quibus ministratur. 



] 
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side, can temporize, collogae, insinuate, or hath good store of 
friends or money ; whereas a more discreet, modest, and bet- 
ter deserving man shall lie hid or have a repulse. 'Twas so 
of old, and ever will be, and which Tiresias adviseth Ulysses 

in the ^ poet, " Acdpe qtid rcUione queas ditescere^ &C., 

is still in use ; lie, flatter and dissemble ; if not, as he con- 
cludes, ^^ Ergo pauper eris^ then go like a beggar as thou 

art Erasmus, Melancthon, Lipsius, Budaeus, Cardan, lived 
and died poor. Gresner was a silly old man, baculo innixus^ 
amongst all those huffing cardinals, swelling bishops that 
flourished in his time, and rode on footcloths. It is not 
honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers men, "The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong," but as 
the wise man said, ^Chance, and sometimes a ridiculous 
chance. ^Gasus plerumque ridiculus rmUtos elevavit. 'Tis 
fortune's doings as they say, which made Brutus now dying 
exclaim, misera virtuSy ergo nihil quam verba eras, atqui 
ego te tanquam rem exercebam, sed tu sermehas fortance,^ Be- 
lieve it hereafter, O my friends I virtue serves fortune. Yet 
be not discouraged (O my well deserving spirits) with this 
which I have said, it may be otherwise, though seldom I con»> 
fess, yet sometimes it is. But to your farther content, Til 
tell you a * tale. In Moronia pia, or Moronia felix, I know 
not whether, nor how long since, nor in what cathedral 
church, a fat prebend fell void. The carcass scarce cold, 
many suitors were up in an instant The first had rich 
friends, a good purse, and he was resolved to outbid any man 
before he would lose it, every man supposed he should carry 
it. The second was my lord Bishop's • chaplain (in whose 
gift it was), and he thought it his due to have it The third 
was nobly bom, and he meant to get it by his great parents, 
patrons, and allies. The fourth stood upon his worth, he had 
newly found out strange mysteries in chemistry, and other 

1 Hor. lib. 2« Sat. 5. " Learn how to yoa as a reality, while yon are yoiiraelf 

grow rich." « Solomon, Eccles. ix. 11. the slave of fortune." 6 Tale quid est 

s Sat. Monip. ^ *' wretched virtue ! apud Valent. Andream, Apolog. manip. 6| 

you are therefore nothing but words, and apol. 89. 
I have all this time been looking upon 
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rare inventions, which he would detect to the public good. 
The fifth was a painful preacher, and he was commended by 
the whole parish where he dwelt, he had all their hands to 
his certificate. The sixth was the prebendary's son lately 
deceased, his father died in debt (for it, as they say), left a 
wife and many poor children. The seventh stood upon fair 
promises, which to him and his noble friends had been for- 
merly made for the next place in his lordship's gift. The 
eighth pretended great losses, and what he had suffered for the 
church, what pains he had taken at home and abroad, and 
besides he brought noblemen's letters. The ninth had mar- 
ried a kinswoman, and he sent his wife to sue for him. The 
tenth was a foreign doctor, a late convert, and wanted means. 
The eleventh would exchange for another, he did not like the 
former's site, could not agree with his neighbours and fellows 
upon any terms, he would be gone. The twelfth and last 
was (a suitor in conceit) a right honest, civil, sober man, an 
excellent scholar, and such a one as lived private in the uni- 
versity, but he had neither means nor money to compass it ; 
besides he hated all such courses, he could not speak for him- 
self, neither had he any friends to solicit his cause, and there- 
fore made no suit, could not expect, neither did he hope for, 
or look after it The good bishop, amongst a jury of com- 
petitors thus perplexed, and not yet resolved what to do, or 
on whom to bestow it, at the last, of his own accord, mere 
motion and bountiful nature, gave it freely to the university 
student, altogether unknown to him but by fame ; and to be 
brief, the academical scholar had the prebend sent him for a 
present. The news was no sooner published abroad, but all 
good students rejoiced, and were much cheered up with it, 
though some would not believe it; others, as men amazed, 
said it was a miracle ; but one amongst the rest thanked Grod 
for it, and said Nuncjuvat tandem studiosum esse, et Deo in-- 
tegro corde servire. You have heard my tale ; but alas it is 
, but a tale, a mere fiction, 'twas never so, never like to be, 
wid so let it rest. Well, be it so then, they have wealth and 
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honour, fortune and preferment, every man (there's no rem- 
edy) mast scramble as he may, and shift as he can ; yet Car- 
dan comforted himself with this, ^ ^ the star Fomahant would 
make him immortal,*' and that ^ailer his decease his books 
should be found in ladies' studies : *IHgnum laude virum Musa 
vetat mori. But why shouldest thou take thy neglect, thy can- 
vass so to heart ? It may be thou art not fit ; but as a ^ child 
that puts on his father^s shoes, hat, headpiece, breastplate, 
breeches, or holds his spear, but is neither able to wield the 
one, or wear the other : so wouldest thou do by such an office, 
place, or magistracy ; thou art unfit ; '^ And what is dignity 
to an unworthy man, but*' (as ^Salvianus holds), ^a gold 
ring in a swine's snout ? " Thou art a brute. Like a bad 
actor (so ^ Plutarch compares such men in a tragedy), dic^ 
demaferty at vox rum auditwr: Thou wouldest play a king's 
part, but actest a clown, speakest like an ass. ^ Magna petis, 
Phaeton, et qtue nan viribus istisy <&c, as James and John the 
sons of Zebedee did ask they knew not what : nescisj teme-' 
rarie, nescis ; thou dost, as another Suffenus, overween thy- 
self ; thou art wise in thine own conceit, but in other more 
mature judgment altogether unfit to manage such a business. 
Or be it thou art more deserving than any of thy rank, God 
in his providence hath reserved thee for some other fortunes, 
sic superts visum. Thou art humble as thou art, it may be ;' 
hadst thou been preferred, thou wouldest have forgotten God 
and thyself, insulted over others, contemned thy friends, 
" been a block, a tyrant, or a demi-god, seqmturgue superUa 
formam: ♦** Therefore," s«uth Chrysostom, **good men do 
not idways find grace and favour, lest they should be puffed 
up with turgent titles, grow insolent and proud." 

Injuries, abuses, are very offensive, and so much the more 
in that they think veterem fsrendo invitarU novam, ^ by taking 

1 Stella Fomahant immortalitatqm da- in naribus auis ? * la. I^ysandro. 

^it. SLib delib.proprifs. SHor. «'The 7^ Ovid. Met. & Magistratus yirUm In 

muse forbids the pradseworthy man to dicat. *Ideo bonlTiriaUqnandogratl* 

die.** ' * Qui induit thoracem aut gale- am non accipiunt, ne in saperbiam ele- 

am, &c. 6 Lib. 4 de gober. Dei. Quid Tentur yentosltate JaotajitiaB, ne altitadc 

est dignitas indigno nisi ciroulufl aureus muneris n^ligentioree efBciai. 
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one thej pix)voke another ; " but it is an erroneous opinion, 
for if that were true, there would be no end of abusing each 
other; Us litem generat ; 'tis much better with patience to 
bear, or quietly to put it up. If an ass kick me, saith Soc- 
rates, shall I strike him again ? And when ^ his wife Xan- 
tippe struck and misused him, to some friends that would 
have had him strike her again, he replied, that he would not 
make them sport, or that they should stand by and say, Ma 
Socrates, eia Xantippe, as we do when dogs fight, animate 
them the more by clapping of hands. Many men spend 
themselves, their goods, friends, fortunes, upon small quarrels, 
axid sometime** at other men's procurements, with much vex- 
ation of spirit and anguish of mind, all which with good 
advice, or mediation of fHends, might have been happily 
composed, or if patience had taken place. Patience in such 
cases is a most sovereign remedy, to put up, conceal, or dis- 
semble it, to * forget and forgive, • " not seven, but seventy- 
seven times, as often as he repents forgive him ; " Luke xvii. 
3, as our Saviour enjoins us, stricken, " to turn the other 
side ;** as our * Apostle persuades us, ** to recompense no man 
evil for evil, but as much as is possible to have peace with all 
men ; not to avenge ourselves, and we shall heap burning 
coals upon our adversary's head." " For * if you put up 
wrong (as Chrysostom comments), you get the victory ; he 
that loseth his money, loseth not the conquest in this our phi- 
losophy." If he contend with thee, submit thyself unto him 
first, yield to him. Durum et durum non faciunt murum, as 
the diverb is, two refractory spirits will never agree, the only 
means to overcome is to relent, ohsequio vinces, Euclid in 
Plutarch, when his brother had angered him, swore he would 
be revenged ; but he gently replied, • " Let me not live if I 
do not make thee to love me again," upon which meek answer 
he was pacified, 

1 JDian. * Ipjuriamm lemedfum privatus est, non est priratiu TictoriA in 

est oblivio. > Bfat. xriii. 22, Mat. t. hac philosophic. * Dispeream nisi t^ 

38. 4 Rom. zii. 17. s Si toleras In- ultns fuero : dispeream nisi ut me dein- 

nriam, Tictor eyadis ; qai enim pecaniis ceps ames eflBBoero. 
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I ^ Flectitur obsequio carvattu ab arbore ramus, 
Frangis si vires ezperiare tuas.** 

^ A branch if easily bended yields to thee, 
Pull hard it breaks; the difference yon see.** 

The noble family of the Colonni in Borne, when they were 
expelled the city by that furious Alexander the Sixth, gave 
the bending branch therefore as an impress, with this motto, 
FlecH potesty frangi nan potest^ to signify that he might break 
them by force, but so never make them stoop, for they fled in 
the midst of their hard usage to the kingdom of Naples, and 
were honourably entertained by Frederick the king, accord- 
ing to their callings. Grentleness in this case might have 
done much more, and let thine adversary be never so per- 
verse, it may be by that means thou mayest win him; 
^favore et benevolentid etiam immanis animus mansttesctt, soft 
words pacify wrath, and the fiercest spirits are so soonest 
overcome ; * a generous lion will not hurt a beast that lies 
prostrate, nor an elephant an innocuous creature, but is infes- 
tus infestisy a terror and scourge alone to such as are stubborn, 
and make resistance. It was the symbol of Emanuel Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, and he was not mistaken in it, for 

^** Qno quisque est major, magis est placabilis irse, 
Et faciles motus mens generosa capit.*' 

** A greater man is soonest pacified, 
A noble spirit quickly satisfied/* 

It is reported by ® Gualter Mapes, an old historiographer of 
ours (who lived four hundred years since), that King Edward, 
senior, and Llewellyn, prince of Wales, being at an interview 
near Aust, upon Severn, in Gloucestershire, and the prince 
sent for, refused to come to the king ; he would needs go 
over to him ; which Llewellyn perceiving, ® " went up to the 

1 Joach. Camerarius, Embl. 21, cent. 1. sapientissime rex, tdt, tua hunitllt<t9 me- 

3 Heliodorns. > Reipsa reperl nihil am Ticit ftuperbiam, et sapientia triusf 

esse homini melios focilitate et clementid. pharit ineptiani ; coUum ascende quod 

Ter. Adelph. * Ovid. & Camden in contra te fiettuus erexi, intrabis temm 

Qlonc. < Usqie ad pectus ingressus qoam hodie fecit tiuun benignitas, A^o. 
sst aqnam, &c., cymbeun amplectens, 
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arms in water, and embracing his boat, would have carried 
him out upon his shoulders, adding that his humility and wii»* 
dom had triumphed over his pride and folly ; and thereupon 
was reconciled unto him and did his homage " If thou canst 
not so win him, put it up, if thou beest a true Christian, a 
good divine, an imitator of Christ, Q " for he was reviled and 
put it up, whipped and sought no revenge,**) thou wilt pray for 
thine enemies, ^ " and bless them that persecute thee ; " be 
patient, meek, humble, &c. An honest man will not offer 
thee injury, prohus non vuU ; if he were a brangling knave, 
'tis his fashion so to do ; where is least heart is most tongue ; 
quo quisque sttdtior, ed magis insolescit, the more sottish he is, 
still the more insolent ; * " Do not answer a fool according to 
his folly." If he be thy superior, *bear it by all means, 
grieve not at it, let him take his course ; Annitus and Melitus 
• ** may kill me, they cannot hurt me ; " as that generous 
Socrates made answer in like case. Mens immota manety 
though the body be torn in pieces With wild horses, broken 
on the wheel, pinched with fiery tongs, the soul cannot be dis- 
tracted. Tis an ordinary thing for great men to vilify and 
insult, oppress, injure, tyrannize, to take what liberty they 
list, and who dare speak against ? Mlserum est ab eo kedi, 
a quo non possis queri, a miserable thing *tis to be injured of 
him, from whom is no appeal ; * and not safe to write against 
him that can proscribe and punish a man at his pleasure, 
which Asinius Pollio was aware of, when Octavianus pro- 
voked him. Tis hard I confess to be so injured; one of 
Chilo's three difficult things : ^ " To keep counsel ; spend his 
time well ; put up injuries ; " but be thou patient, and ® leave 
revenge unto the Lord. • " Vengeance is mine and I will 
repay, saith the Lord.** — " I know the Lord,'* saith ^® David, 
" will avenge the afflicted and judge the poor." — " No man 

1 Chrysostom. eontiimeliis aflTeotns est tutum in eum scribere qui potest pro- 

et eas pertulit ; opprobriis, neo nltus scribere. 7 Arcana tacere, otium recte 

est', yerberibus csesus, nee vicem reddi- coUocare, iqjuriam posse ferre, dif9cilli> 

iit. « Rom. xii. 14. » Prov. mum. » Psal. xlv. » Rom. xii. 

Contend not with a greater man, ProT. lo Psal. ziii. 12. 

Ooddere poesunt. ^ Non &cue aut 
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(as ^ Plato farther adds) can so severelj punish his adver 
Bary, as Grod will snch as oppress miserable men." 



s ^ Itemm ille rem jadicatam jadioat, 
M%}oreqae mulctft mnlctat.* 



»f 



If there be any religion, anj Gk)d, and that Grod be just, it 
shall be so ; if thou believest the one, believe the other ; 
Erity erity it shall be sa Nismesis comes a^r, $erd sed seridy 
stay but a little and thou shalt see God's just judgment 
overtake him. 

* '* Raro anteoedentem seeleetom 
Deeeruit pede poena olaado.** 

^ Tet with sore steps, though lame and slow, 
YeDgeance overtakes the trembling viUain^s speed.** 

Thou shalt perceive that verified of Samuel to Agag, 1 Sam. 
XV. 33. ^ Thy sword hath made many women childless, so 
shall thy modier be childless amongst otiier women." It shaQ 
be done to them as they have done to others. Conradinus, that 
brave Suevian prince, came with a well prepared army into 
the kingdom of Naples, was taken prisoner by King Charles, 
and put to death in the fiower of his youth ; a little after 
(ukionem Conradini mortis^ Pandulphus Gollinutius, HitL 
Neap, lib. 5, calls it), King Charles's own son, with two 
hundred nobles, was so taken prisoner, and beheaded in like 
sort Not in this only, but in all other offences, qtio quisque 
peccat in eo punietur^ ^they shall be punished in the same 
kind, in the same part, like nature, eye with or in the eye, 
head with or in the head, persecution with persecution, lust 
with effects of lust ; let them march on with ensigns displayed, 
let drums beat on, trumpets sound taratantarra, let them sack 
cities, take the spoil of countries, murder infants, deflower 
virgins, destroy, bum, persecute, and tyrannize, they shall be 
fully rewarded at last in the same measure, they and theirs, 
and that to their desert 

1 Nnlliu tam serer^ inlmicmn suum " He a4]Q()ioate8 Jadgment again, and 
alcifloi potent, quamDeussoletmiseronim punishes with a aflll greater penal *▼-'' 
4>prefl8ores. * Arcturos in Plant. > Hor. 8, od. 2. ^ Wiad. zi. 6. 
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1 ^ Ad generam Gereris sine cssde et sanguine paad 
Descendnnt reges et sicca morte tyranni.'* 

** Few tyrants in their beds do die, 
Bat stabb'd or maim*d to hell they hie.*' 

Oftentimes too a base contemptible fellow is tlie instmment 
of Glod's justice to punish, to torture, and vex them, as an 
ichneumon doth a crocodile. Thej shall be recompensed 
according to the works of their hands, as Haman was hanged 
on the gallows he provided for Mordecai ; " They shall have 
sorrow of heart, and be destroyed fix)m under the heaven,** 
Thren. iii. 64, 65, 66. Only be thou patient: *vincit :ui 
patitur ; and in the end thou shalt be orowned. Yea, but 'tis 
a hard matter to do this, flesh and blood may not abide it ; 
'tis gra/ve^ grave / no (Chrysostom replies), mm est grave^ 6 
homo ! 'tis not so grievous, * ^ neither had Gk>d commanded 
it, if it had been so difficult" But how shall it be done ? 
" Easily," as he follows it, " if thou shalt look to heaven, be- 
hold the beauty of it, and what Gk>d hath promised to such 
as put up injuries." But if thou resist and go about vim vi 
repeUere^ as the custom of the world is, to right thyself, or 
hast given just cause of offence, 'tis no injury then, but a 
condign punishment; thou hast deserved as much: A te 
princtpium, in te recidit crimen quod a te fait ; peccdstiy 
quiesce, as Ambrose expostulates with Cain, h'b, 3, de Abel et 
(Join, ^-Dionysius of Syracuse, in his exile, was made to 
stand without door, patienthr ferevidum, fortasse nos tale quid 
fecimus, quum in honore essemus, he wisely put it up, and 
laid the fault where it was, on his own pride and scorn, which 
in his prosperity he had formerly showed others. 'Tis •Tul- 
ly's axiom, ferre ea mdestissime homines nan debent, qua 
ipsorum cutpd contracta stmt, self do, self have, as the say- 
ing is, they may thank themselves. For he that doth wrong 
mast look to be wronged again ; habet et musca sphmem^ et 

1 Juvenal. * Apud Chiistianoa non potero? fexMh si coelam snspezeris , t 

qai patitur, sed qui fiusit injuriam miaer ejus palchritaduiMn, et quod polUeetor 

wt. Leo, 80r. > Neque prseeei^seet Deus, &c. < Valer. Ub. 1, cap. L 

Deus si {rave fnisset ; sed qua ratione ^ Ep. Q. firat. 
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formic(B sua hiUs inest. The least fly hath a spleen, and a 
little bee a sting. * An ass overwhelmed a thistlewarp's nest, 
the little bird pecked his galled back in revenge ; and the 
bumblebee in the fable flung down the eagle's eggs out of 
Jupiter*s lap. Bracides, in Plutarch, put his hand into a 
mouse's nest and hurt her joung ones, she bit him by the 
finger; *! see now (saith he) there is no creature so con- 
temptible, that will not be revenged. 'Tis lex taltonts, and the 
nature of all things so to do ; if thou wilt live quietly thyself, 
*do no wrong to others ; if any be done thee, put it up, with 
patience endure it, for ^^this is thankworthy," saith our 
apostle, ^if any man for conscience towards Grod endure 
grief, and sufier wrong undeserved ; for what praise is it if 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently? 
But if when you do well, ye suffer wrong and take it patiently, 
there is thanks with Grod ; for hereunto verily we are caUed." 
Qui mala nanfert, ipse sihi testis est per impatientiam quod 
bonus non est, ^ he that cannot bear injuries, witnesseth 
against himself that he is no good man," as Gregory holds. 
• " Tis the nature of wicked men to do injuries, as it is the 
property of all honest men patiently to bear them." Jm- 
probitas nuUo flectitur obsequio. The wolf in the * emblem 
sucked the goat (so the shepherd would have it), but he kept 
nevertheless a wolf's nature ; ^a knave will be a knave. In- 
jury is on the other side a good man's footboy, his Jidus 
Achates, and as a lackey follows him wheresover he goes. 
Besides, misera est fortuna qua caret inimico, he is in a 
miserable estate that wants enemies ;^ it is a thing not to be 
avoided, and therefore with more patience to be endured. 
Cato Censorius, that upright Cato of whom Paterculus gives 
that honourable eulogium, bene fecit quod aliter facere non 
potuit, was * fiily times indicted and accused by his fellow- 

1 CSamerarins, Smb. 76, cent. 2. > Pa- 7 Naturam expellas ftirca Ueet, usqne n- 

p», inquit : nuUum animal tain pndl- ourret. * By many indigni^ we eom« 

lum quod non capiat ulcisci. > Quod to dignities. Tibi snbjicito quae fiunt 

tibi fieri non vifl, alteri ne feceris. aliis, furtum, convitia, &c. Bt in iis in 

* 1 Pet. ii. s Siquidem malomm pro- te admissis non ezcandeeces. Epictetus. 

prium est inferre damna, et bonorum * Plntarch. quinquagiei Catoni dies diete 

oedissequa est iqjuria. > Alciat. emb. ab inimieifl. 
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citizens, and as ^Ammianus well hath it, Quis erit innocent 
gi clam vel palam accusdsse suffidat f if it be sufficient to 
accuse a man openly or in private, who shall be free ? If 
there were no other respect than that of Christianity, religion 
and the like, to induce men to be long-suffering and patient, 
yet methinks the nature of injury itself is sufficient to keep 
them quiet, the tiunults, uproars, miseries, discontents, anguish, 
loss, dangers that attend upon it might restrain the calamities 
of contention ; for as it is with ordinary gamestei^s, the games 
go to the box, so falls it out to such as contend ; the lawyers 
get all ; and therefore if they would consider of it, cUiena 
pericula caiUos, other men's misfortunes in this kind, and 
common experience might detain them. *The more they 
contend, the more they are involved in a labyrinth of woes, 
and the catastrophe is to consume one another, like the ele- 
phant and dragon's conflict in Pliny ; ^ the dragon got under 
the elephant's belly, and sucked his blood so long, till he fell 
down dead upon the dragon, and killed him with the fall, so 
both were ruined. 'Tis a hydra's head, contention ; the more 
they strive, the more they may ; and as Praxiteles did by 
his glass, when he saw a scurvy facJe in it, brake it in pieces ; 
but for that one he saw many more as bad^in a moment: 
for one injury done they provoke another cum fcenore, and 
twenty enemies for one. Noli irritare crabrones, oppose not 
thyself to a multitude ; but if thou hast received a wrong, 
wisely consider of it, and if thou canst possibly, compose thy- 
self with patience to bear it. This is the sftfest course, and 
thou shalt find greatest ease to be quiet. 

* I say the same of scoffs, slanders, contumelies, obloquies, 
defamations, detractions, pasquilling libels, and the like, which 
may tend any way to our disgrace ; 'tis but opinion ; if we 
could neglect, contemn, or with patience digest them, they 
would reflect on them that offered them at first A wise 

1 Lib. 18. * Hoc scio pro certo quod quispiam, sive Te» is dixerit, siye fUaa, 

li com stercore certo, yinco seu vincor, maxioiam tibi coronam texueris si man< 

■emper ego maonlor. > Lib. 8, cap. 2. saet^ convitium tuleris. CUiya. in 6 

^ObloquutuB <^, probrumque tibi intulit cap. ad Rom. ser. 10. 
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dtisen, I know not whence, had a scold to his wife ; when 
she brawled, he played on his drum, and by that means mad- 
ded her more, because she saw that he would not be moved. 
Diogenes in a crowd when one called him back, and told him 
how the boys laughed him to scorn, EgOy inquit^ non rideoty 
took no notice of it Socrates was brought upon the stage 
by Aristophanes, and misused to his face, but he laughed as 
if it concerned him not; and as ^lian relates of him, what- 
soever good or bad accident or fortune befell him, going in or 
coming out, Socrates still kept the same countenance ; even 
80 should a Christian do, as Hierom describes him, per in- 
famiam et bonam famam grassari ad immortaUiatem, march 
on through good and bad reports to immortality, ^ not to be 
moved ; for honesty is a sufficient reward, probitas dbi pra- 
mium ; and in our times the sole recompense to do well, is, 
to do weU ; but naughtiness will punish itself at last, ^h^ 
probis ipsa nequitia suppUcium. As the diverb is. 



^ Qui ben^ fecenuit, illi saa facta seqaentnr; 
Qui maid fecerunt, facta sequentor eos: 



»» 



** They that do well, shall have reward at last; 
But they that ill, shall snfifer for that's past." 

Yea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonoured, degraded, 
exploded; my notorious crim^ and yillanies are come to 
light {deprendi miserum est), my filthy lust, abominable op- 
pression and avarice lies open, my good name's lost, my 
fortune's gone. I have been stigmatized, whipt at post, 
arraigned and condemned, I am a commoQ obloquy, I have 
lost my ears, odious, execrable, abhorred of God and men. 
Be content, 'tis but a nine days' wonder, and as one sorrow 
drives out another, one passion another, one cloud another, 
one rumour is expelled by another ; every day almost come 
new news unto our ears, as how the sun was eclipsed, 
meteors seen in the air, monsters bom, prodigies, how the 

1 TnUiiifl, epist. Bolabella, tn fort! sis eorum infiunet injariam. * Boethins 
animo ; et tua moderatio, constantia, consol. lib. 4, pros. 8. 
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Turks were overthrown in Persia, an earthquake in Hel- 
vetia, Calabria, Japan, or China, an inundation in Holland, 
a great plague in Constantinople, a fire at Prague, a dearth 
in Geimanj, such a man is made a lord, a bishop, another 
hanged, deposed, pressed to death, for some murder, treason, 
rape, theft, oppression, all which we do hear at first with a 
kind of admiration, detestation, consternation, but bj and 
by they are buried in silence ; thj father's dead, thy brother 
robbed, wife runs mad, neighbour hath killed himself; 'tis 
heavy, ghastiy, fearful news at first, in every man's mouth, 
table-talk; but after a while who speaks or thinks of it? 
It will be so with thee and thine offence, it will be forgotten 
in an instant, be it theft, rape, sodomy, murder, inqest, 
treason, &c^ thou art not the first offender, nor shalt not be 
the last, 'tis no wonder, every hour such malefactors are 
called in question, nothing so common, Qtiocunque in populo, 
quocunque sub axe} Comfort thyself, thou art not the sole 
man. If he that were guiltless himself should fiing the 
first stone at thee, and he alone should accuse thee that were 
faultless, how many executioners, how many accusers wouldst 
thou have ? If every man's sins were written in his fore- 
head, and secret faults known, how many thousands would 
parallel, if not exceed thine offence ? It may be the judge 
that gave sentence, the jury that condemned thee, the spec- 
tators that gazed on thee, deserved much more, and were 
far more guilty than thou thyself. But it is thine infelicity to 
be taken, to be made a public example of justice, to be a 
terror to the rest; yet should every man have his desert, 
thou wottldest peradventure be a saint in comparison ; vexat 
eensura eolumbas, poor souls are punished ; the great ones do 
twenty thousand times worse, and are not so much as spoken of* 

* " Non rete accipitri tenditur neqne milvio, 

Qui male faciunt nobis; illis qui nil faciunt tenditur/' 

*^ The net's not laid for kites or birds of prey, 
Bat for the harmless still our gins we lay." 

I <* Amongst people in erery climate." * Ter. Phor. 
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Be not dismayed then, humanum est errare, we are all 
sinners, daily and hourly suhject to temptations, the best of 
us is a liypocrite, a grievous offender in Grod's sight, Noah, 
Lot, David, Peter, &c., how many mortal sins do we com- 
mit ? Shall I say, be penitent, ask forgiveness, and make 
amends by the sequel of thy life, for that foul offence thou 
hast committed ? recover thy credit by some noble exploit, as 
Themistocles did, for he was a most debauched and vicious 
youth, sed juventa mactdas praclarts factis delevit^ but made 
the world amends by brave exploits ; at last become a new 
man, and seek to be reformed. He that runs away in a 
battle, as Demosthenes said, may fight again ; and he that 
hath a fall may stand as upright as ever he did before. 
Nemo desperet meliora lapsui, a wicked liver may be re- 
claimed, and prove an honest man; he that is odious in 
present, hissed out, an exile, may be received again with all 
men's favours, and singular applause; so TuUy was in 
Bome, Alcibiades in Athens. Let thy disgrace then be 
what it will, qvodJU, infectum non potest esse, that which is 
past cannot be recalled ; trouble not thyself, vex and grieve 
thyself no more, be it obloquy, disgrace, &c. No better way, 
than to neglect, contemn, or seem not to regard it, to make no 
reckoning of it, JDeesse rohur argutt dicacitas; if thou be 
guiltless it concerns thee not: — 

1 *' Irrita vaniloqase qaid curas spicula lingos, 
Latrantem caratne alta Diana canem ? " 

Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog ? They de- 
tract, scoff and rail, saith one,^ and bark at me on every 
side ; but I, like that Albanian dog sometimes given to . 
Alexander for a present, vindico me ah iUis solo eorUemptu, 
I lie still and sleep, vindicate myself by contempt alone. 
* Expers terroris Achilles armatus ; as a tortoise in his shell, 



1 Oamerar. Emb. 61, cent. 8. " Why Diana care for the barking of a dog? ^ 
Hbould yon r^^rd the harmless shafts of s Lipsius, elect, lib. 8, ult. Latrant me, 
a yaia-speakingtongne— does the exalted jaoeo, ac taceo, Ito. * Gatallus. 
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^ virtute med me involve, or an urchin round, nil moror ietui 
^ a lizard in camomile, I decline their furj and am safe. 

*' Integritas virtnsqae suo manimine tnta, 
Non patet adverss morsibas invidisB : " 

" Virtue and integrity are their own fence. 
Care not for envy or what comes from thence." 

Let them rail then, scoff, and slander, sapiens contumelid 
non afficitur, a wise man, Seneca thinks, is not moved be- 
cause he knows, cq^ra Sycophantce morsum non est rente- 
dium, there is no remedy for it; kings and princes, wise, 
grave, prudent, holy, good men, divine, all are so served 
alike. * Jane a tergo qtiem ntdla ciconia pinsit, Ante- 
vorta and Postvorta, Jupiter's guardians, may not help in 
this case, they cannot protect; Moses had a Dathan, a 
Corath, David a Shimei, God himself is blasphemed ; nondum 
feUx es si te nondum turba deridet. It is an ordinary thing 
so to be misused. * Regium est cum henefeceris moR audire, 
the chiefest men and most understanding are so vilified ; let 
him take his ^ course. And as that lusty courser in JBsop, 
that contemned the poor ass, came by and by after with his 
bowels burst, a pack on his back, and was derided of the 
same ass : contemnentur ah iis quos ipsi prius contempsere, et 
irridebuntur ah iis quos ipsi prius irrisere, they shall be con- 
temned and laughed to scorn of those whom they have for- 
merly derided. Let them contemn, defame, or undervalue, 
insult, oppress, scoff, slander, abuse, wrong, curse and swear, 
feign and lie, do thou comfort thyself with a good conscience, 
in sinu gattdeas, when they have all done, • " a good con- 
science is a continual feast," innocency will vindicate itself ; 
and which the poet gave out of Hercules, diisjruitur iratis, 
enjoy thyself, though all the world be set against thee, con- 

1 The symbol of I. Eeyenheder, a Oa- insipientis sennone pendere? TolliuSf 2, 

rinthian baron, saith Sambucns. ^The de finibus. ^Tua te conscientia sal* 

symbol of Gonza^, duke of Mantua, rare, in cubiculnm ingredere, ubi secure 

' Pen. Sat. 1. * Magni animi est inju- requiescas. Mlnult se quodammodo pro- 

rias despicere, Seneca de Ira, cap. 81. ba bonitas conscientise secretum, Boethl- 

*» Quid turpius quam sapientis yitam ex us, 1. 1, pros. 4. 
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temn and say with him, Elogium nUhi prte forihuSy my posy 
is, " not to be moved, that * my palladium, my breastplate, 
my buckler, with which I ward all injuries, offences, lies, 
slanders ; I lean upon that stake of modesty, so receive and 
break asunder all that foolish force of liver and spleen." 
And whosoever he is that shall observe these short instruc- 
tions, without all question he shall much ease and benefit 
himself. 

In fine, if princes would do justice, judges be upright, cler- 
gjrm^i truly devout, and so live as they teach, if great men 
would not be so insolent, if soldiers would quietly defend us, 
the poor would be patient, rich men would be liberal and 
humble, citizens honest, magistrates meek, superiors would 
give good example, subjects peaceable, young men would 
stand in awe ; if parents would be kind to their children, and 
they again obedient to their parents, brethren agree amongst 
themselves, enemies be reconciled, servants trusty to their 
masters, virgins chaste, wives modest, husbands would be lov- 
ing and lees jealous ; if we could imitate Christ and his apos- 
tles, live after Grod*s laws, these mischiefs would not so 
frequently happen amongst us ; but being most part so irrec- 
oncilable as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, factious, and 
malicious, prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such 
fiery spirits, so captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to 
virtue, void of grace, how should it otherwise be? Many 
men are very testy by nature, apt to mistake, apt to quarrel, 
apt to provoke and misinterpret to the worst, everything that 
is said or done, and thereupon heap unto themselves a great 
deal of trouble, and disquietness to others, smatterers in other 
men's matters, talebearers, whisperers, liars, they cannot 
speak in season, or hold their tongues when they should, ^M 
$uam partem itidem tacere^ cum cUiena est oratio ; they will 
speak more than comes to their shares, in all companies, and 
by those bad courses accumulate much evil to their own souls 

1 Ringantur licet et maledicant; Palla- excipio et frango stultiisdmam impetum 
4luin illud pectori oppono, uon moyeri : liyoris. Putean. lib. 2, epist. 58. SMU. 
BOQsisto modestiflB yeluti audi ianitenfl, glor. Act. 8, Plautna. 
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(qui contendit, sibi canvicium fount), their life is a perpetual 
brawl, they snarl like so many dogs, with their wives, chit 
dren, servants, neighbours, and all the rest of their friends, 
they can agree with nobody. Bat to such as are judicious, 
meek, submissive, and quiet, these matters are easily reme- 
died ; they will forbear upon all such occasions, neglect, con- 
temn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, or wisely turn it 
off. If it be a natural impediment, as a red nose, squint eyes, 
crooked legs, or any such imperfection, infirmity, disgrace, 
reproach, the best way is to speak of it first thyself, ^ and so 
thou shalt surely take away all occasions from others to jest 
at, or contemn, that they may perceive thee to be careless 
of it Yatinius was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, 
to prevent his enemies' ol)loquies and sarcasms in that kind ; 
or else by prevention, as Cotys, king of Thrace, that brake a 
company of fine glasses presented to him, with his own hands, 
lest he should be overmuch moved when they were broken 
by chance. And sometimes agtdn, so that it be discreetly 
and moderately done, it shall not be amiss to make resistance, 
to take down such a saucy companion, no better means to 
vindicate himself to purchase final peace ; for he that suffers 
himself to be ridden, or through pusillanimity or sottishness 
will let every man baffle him, shall be a common laughing- 
stock to flout at As a cur that goes through a village, if he 
clap his tail between his legs, and run away, every cur will 
insult over him ; but if he bristle up himself, and stand to it, 
give but a countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
him : much is in a man's courage and discreet carriage of 
himself. 

Many other grievances there are, which happen to mortals 
in this life, fit)m friends, wives, children, servants, masters, 
companions, neighbours, our own defaults, ignorance, errors, 
intemperance, indiscretion, infirmities, &c., and many good 
remedies to mitigate and oppose them, many divine precepts 

1 Bion said his father was a rogue, his to show that nought belonged to him bat 
noiher a whore, to prevent obloquy, and goods of the mind. 
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to counterpoise our hearts, special antidotes both in Scripture 
and human authors, which, whoso will observe, shall purchase 
much ease and quietness unto himself; I will point out a few. 
Those prophetical, apostolical admonitions are well known to 
all ; what Solomon, Siracides, our Saviour Christ himself 
hath said tending to this purpose, as ^ Fear God ; obey the 
prince ; be sober and watoh ; praj continually ; be angry but 
sin not ; remember thy last ; fashion not yourselves to this 
world, &c. ; apply yourselves to the times ; strive not with a 
mighty man ; recompense good for evil ; let nothing be done 
through contention or vainglory, but with meekness of mind, 
every man esteeming of others better than himself ; love one 
another ; " or that epitome of the law and the prophets, which 
our Saviour inculcates, " love God above all, thy neighbour 
as thyself;" and "whatsoever you would that men should do 
unto you, so do unto them ; " which Alexander Severus writ 
in letters of gold, and used as a motto, ^ Hierom commends 
to Celantia as an excellent way, amongst so many enticements 
and worldly provocations, to rectify her life. Out of human 
authors take these few cautions, ^ " Know thyself. • Be con- 
tentod with thy lot. * Trust not wealth, beauty, nor parasites, 
they will bring thee to destruction. • Have peace with all 
men, war with vice. • Be not idle. ^ Look before you leap. 
* Beware of, Had I wist. • Honour- thy parents, speak well 
of friends. Be temperate in four things, lingua, locvlis, octUu, 
et poculis. Wateh thine eye. *® Moderate thine expenses. 
Hear much, speak little, ^susttne et cystine. If thou seest 
aught amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep thine own 
counsel, reveal not thy secrets, be silent in thine intentions. 
'* Give not ear to taletellers, babblers, be not scurrilous in 
conversation: ^'jest without bitterness; give no man cause 

1 Lib. 2, ep. 26. * Nosoe teipsam. rantem, si nqQum ; aliter, Iteras ; prostei 

* Oontentas abi. * Ne Adas opibna, paientibns pietatem, amicis dilectionem. 
Deque parasitis. trahant in pneclpitiam. lo Gomprime linguam. Quid de qaoqae 
6 Pacem cum hominibus habe, bellum Tiro et cui dicas saepe cayeto. Libentius 
cum Titiis. Othon. 2, imperat. symb. audias qukaa loqnaris; "viye ut Tivas. 

* Daemon te nunquam otioeum inveniat. u Epictetus : optime feceris si ea fugeris 
Hieron. 7 Diu deliberandum quod quae in alio reprehendis. Nemini dixeris 
statuendum est semel. & Insiplentis qusB nolis efferri. i> Fuge susurrones. 
est dicere non put&run. « Ames pa- Percontatorem fiigito, &c. u glnt 
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of offence ; set thine house in order ; * take heed of surety- 
ship. ^ Mde et diJUde, as a fox on the ice, take heed whom 
you trust • Live not beyond thy means. * Give cheerfully. 
Pay thy dues willingly. Be not a slave to thy money ; 'omit 
not occasion, embrace opportunity, lose no time. Be humble 
to thy superiors, respective to thine equals, affable to all, *but 
not familiar. Flatter no man. ^ Lie not, dissemble not. 
Keep thy Word and promise, be constant in a good resolu- 
tion. Speak truth. Be not opiniative, maintain no factions. 
Lay no wagers, make no comparisons. ^ Find no faults, 
meddle not with other men's matters. Admire not thyself. 
• Be not proud or popular. Insult not Fortunam reverenter 
habe. ^ Fear not that which cannot be avoided. " Grieve 
not for that which cannot be recalled. "Undervalue not thy- 
self. ^'Accuse no man, commend no man rashly. Go not to 
law without great cause. Strive not with a greater man. 
Cast not off an old friend, take heed of a reconciled enemy. 
** If thou come as a guest stay not too long. Be not un- 
thankful. Be meek, merciful, and patient Do good to alL 
Be not fond of fair words. " Be not a neuter in a faction ; 
moderate thy passions. ^* Think no place without a witness. 
^^ Admonish thy friend in secret, commend him in public 
Keep good company. *' Love others to be beloved thyself. 
Ama tanquam osunis. Amicus tardo Jias, Provide for a 
tempest Noli irritare crabrones. Do not prostitute thy soul 
for gain. Make not a fool of thyself to make others merry. 
JMarry not an old crony or a fool for money. Be not over- 
solicitous or curious. Seek that which may be found. Seem 
not greater than thou art Take thy pleasure soberly. 

■alM sine Tilitate. Sen. i Sponde, quod yitari non potest. u De re amis- 

Srassto noxa. * Oamerar. emb. 55, cent, sh irreparabili ne doleas. i* Tantf eris 

. cave cui eredas, Tel nemini Adas. Bpi aliis quanti tibi ftieris. ^ Neminem 

enarmiu. > Tecum habita. ^Bisdat cito landes yel accuses. MNulliushoe- 

ini cito dat. ^ Post est occasio calTa. pitis grata est mora longa. ^^ Solonis 

Nimia Ikmiliaritas parit contemptum. lex apud Aristotelem ; (3elliufl, lib. 2, 

' Mendacium servile Titium. ^ Area- cap. 12. i^ Nullum locum putes siue 

num nequeinscrutaberis ullius unquam, teste, semper adesse Deum cogita. 

otMumissumque teges Hor. lib. 1, ep. 19. it Secretd amicos admone, lauda palam. 

Nee tua laudabis studia autalienarepren- i^ Ut ameris, amabilis esto. Eros et An* 

des. Hor. ep. lib. 18. <> Ne te qusKdv- teres gemelli Veneris^ amatio et iedam»> 

eris extra. lo Stultum est timere, tio. Plat. 
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Ocymurn ne terito. ^Live merrilj as thou canst ^Take 
heed by other men's examples. Gro as thou wouMest be 
met, sit as thou wouldest be found, * yield to the time, follow 
the stream. Wilt thou live free from fears and cares ? ^ live 
innocently, keep thyself upright, thou needest no other keep- 
er," &C. Look for more in I^ocrateSs, Seneca, Flutarph, 
Epictetus, &c^ and for defect^ consult with dieese trenchers 
and painted cloths. 



MEMB. Vm. 

Against Melancholiy itself, 

^ Evert man," saith ^Seneca, ^thinks his own burden 
the heaviest," and a melancholy man above all others com- 
plains most; weariness of life, abhorring all company and 
light, fear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of mind» bashfulness, 
and those other dread symptoms of body and mind, must 
needs aggravate this misery ; yet compared to other maladies, 
they are not so heinous as they be taken. For first this dis- 
ease is either in habit or disposition, curable or incurable. 
If new and in disposition, 'tis commonly pleasant, and it may 
be helped. If inveterate, or a habit, yet they have hidda 
intervaUoy sometimes well, and sometimes ill ; or if more con- 
tinuate, as the ^Yegentes were to the Romans, 'tis hostis 
magis cLSsiduus qtiqm gravis^ a more durable enemy than 
dangerous; and amongst many inconveniences, some com- 
forts are annexed to it First it is not catching, and as 
Erasmus comforted himself, when he was grievously sick of 
the stone, though it was most troublesome, and an intolerable 
pain to him, yet it was no whit offensive to others, not loath- 
some to the spectators, ghastly, fulsome, terrible, as plagues, 

1 Dnm &ta sinunt vivite Iseti, Seneca, nee contra flamina flato. . < Nnlla oer- 

* Id apprime in vita utile, ex aliis obser- tier custodia innocentii : inexpngnabile 

rare fdbi quod ex U8U fiiet. Ter. 'Dum munimentum munimento non egere. 

fhror in cnrsu currenti cede furori. Cret- 6 XJnicuique suum onus intolembiM vt- 

izandum cuio Cretf* Temporibus servi, detur. * UTiua. 
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apoplexies, leprosies, wounds, sores, tetters, pox, pestilent 

agaes are, which either admit of no company, terrify or 

offend those that are present In this malady, that which is, 

is wholly to themselves ; and those symptoms not so dreadful, 

if they be compared to the opposite extremes. They are 

most part bashful, suspicious, solitary, &c., therefore no such 

ambitious, impudent intruders as some are, no sharkers, no 

cony-catchers, no prowlers, no smellfeasts, praters, panders, 

parasites, bawds, drunkards, whoremasters ; necessity and 

defect compel them to be honest ; as Mitio told Demea in the 

* comedy, 

** HflM fii neqne ego oeqne ta feoimuB, 
Non sinit egestaa facere nos.** 

" If we be honest 'twas poverty made us so ; " if we melan 
choly men be not as bad as he that is worst, 'tis our dame 
melancholy kept us so: Nan deerat voluntas sedfacuUas.^ 

Besides they are freed in this from many other infirmities, 
solitariness makes them more apt to contemplate, suspicion 
wary, wMch is a necessary humour in these times, *Nam pel 
qui maxime covet, is stepe cautor captus est, ^ he that takes 
most heed, is ofien circumvented and overtaken." Fear and 
sorrow keep them temperate and sober, and free them from 
any dissolute acts, which jollity and boldness thrust men 
upon ; they are therefore no sicarii, roaring boys, thieves or 
assassins. As^they are soon dejected, so they are as soon, by 
soft words and good persuasions, reared. Wearisomeness of 
Hfe makes them they are not so besotted on the transitory 
vain pleasures of the world. If they dote in one thing, they 
are wise and weU understanding in most other. If it be in- 
veterate, they are insensati, most part doting, or quite mad, 
insensible of any wrongs, ridiculous to others, but most happy 
and secure to themselves. Dotage is a state which many 
much magnify and commend ; so is simplicity and folly, as 
he said, ^ hie furor, 6 superi, sit mihi perpetuus. Some think 

1 Ter. Seen. 2, Adelphafi. > " *Twa8 not the will but the way wms wanting ^ 
Plantoi. * Petronhis Catnl. 
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fools and dizzards live the merriest lives, as Ajax in Sopho- 
cles, Nihil scire vita jiicundissima, '^ 'tis the pleasantest life 
to know nothing ; iners malorum remedium ignorantioy ^ igno- 
rance is a downright remedy of evils." These curious arts 
and laborious sciences, Gralen's, Tully's, Aristotle's, Justinian's, 
do but trouble the world some think i we might live better 
with that illiterate Virginian simplicity, and gross ignorance ;' 
entire idiots do best, they are not macerated with cares, tor- 
mented with fears and anxiety, as other wise men are ; for 
as ^he said, if folly were a pain, you should hear them howl, 
roar, and cry out in every house, as you go by in the street, 
but they are most free, jocund, and merry, and in some 
* countries, as amongst the Turks, honoured for saints, and 
abundantly maintained out of the common stock.* They are 
no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for fools and madmen tell 
conmionly truth. In a word, as they are distressed, so are 
they pitied, which some hold better than to be envied, better 
to be sad than merry, better to be foolish and quiet, qttdm 
sapere et ringij to be wise and still vexed ; better to be mis- 
erable than happy ; of two extremes it is the best. 



SECT. IV. MEMB. I. 

SuBSECT. I. — Of Physic which cureth with Medicines. 

After a long and tedious discourse of diese six non-nat- 
ural things and their several rectifications, all which ajre com 
prehended in diet, I am come now at last to Pharmaceuticey 
or that kind of physic which cureth by medicines, which 
apothecaries most part make, mingle, or sell in their shops. 
Many cavil at this kind of physic, and hold it unnecessary, 
unprofitable to this or any other disease, because those coun- 
tries which use it least, live longest, and are best in health, 

1 Parmeno Caelestiiue, Act. 8. Si strd- lib. 1, fol. 89. * Quia hodie beatfor, 
titia dolor esset, in nulla non dome eja> quam oul licet staltnm esse, et eomndem 
iatns audixes. > Busbeqxiias. ^fands, immanitatibiis irui. Sat. Menip. 
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as * Hector Boethius relates of the isles of Orcades, the peo- 
ple are still sound of body and mind, without any use of 
physic, they live commonly 120 years, and Ortelius in his 
itinerary of the inhabitants of the Forest of Arden, * " they 
are very painful, longlived, sound," &c. • Martianus Capella, 
speaking of the Indians of his tijne, saith, they were (much 
like our western Indians now) " bigger than ordinary men, 
bred coarsely, very longlived, insomuch, that he that died at 
a hundred years of age, went before his time," &c Dami- 
anus A-Groes, Saxo-Grammaticus, Aubanus Bohemus, say 
the like of them that live in Norway, Lapland, Finmark,. Bi- 
armia, Corelia, all over Scandia, and those northern countries, 
they are most healthful, and very longlived, in which places 
there is no use at all of physic, the name of it is not once 
heard. Dithmarus Ble^enius in his accurate description of 
Iceland, 1607, makes mention, amongst other matters, of the 
inhabitants, and their manner of living, * " which is dried fish 
instead of bread, butter, cheese, and salt meats, most part 
they drink water and whey, and yet without physic or physi- 
cian, they live many of them 250 years." I find the same 
relation by Lerius, and some other writers, of Indians in 
America. Paulus Jovius in his description of Britain, and 
Levinus Lemnius, observe as much of this our island, that 
there was of old no use of 'physic amongst us, and but little 
at this day, except it be for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting 
courtiers, and stall-fed gentlemen lubbers. The country peo- 
ple use kitchen physic, and common experience tells us, that 
they live freest from all manner of infirmities, that make 
least use of apothecaries' physic Many are overthrown by 
preposterous use of it, and thereby get their bane, that might 
otherwise have escaped ; • some think physicians kill as many 
as they save, and who can tell, ' " Qvot Themison cegros au- 

1 Ub. Hist. > Parro Tiventes, labo- loco panis habent ; ita maltosannos ssppe 

rioei, longteyi, suo contenti, ad centum 250 absque medico et medicinft vivunt. 

annosTivunt. a Lib. 6 de Nup. Philol. 5 Lib. de 4 complex. « Per mortes 

Ultra hnmanam fhiKilitatem prolixi, ut a^unt experimenta et animas nostras ne- 

fanmaturi pereat qui centenarius moria- gotiantur : et quod aliis exitiale bomi- 

tur, &c. * Victus eorum caseo et lacte nem occidere. iis impunltas ^nmma. 

aonsistit, potufl aqna et serum ; pisces Plinius. ' Juven. 
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tumno Occident una t " << How many murders they make in a 
year," quibus tn^mnh licet kominem occidere^ ^ that may freely 
kill folks," and have a reward for it, and according to the 
Dutch proverb, a new physician must have a new churchyard ; 
and who daily observes it not ? Many that did ill under physi- 
cians' hands, have happily escaped, when they have been 
given oyer by them, left to Grod and nature and themselves ; 
'twas Pliny's dilemma of old, *" every disease is either cur- 
able or incurable, a man recovers of it or is killed by it ; both 
ways physic is to be rejected. If it be deadly it cannot be 
cured; if it may be helped, it requires no physician, nature 
will expel it of itself." Plato made it a great sign of an in- 
temperate and corrupt commonwealth, where lawyers and 
physicians did abound; and the Romans distasted them so 
much that they were oflen banished out of their city, as 
Pliny and Celsus relate, for 600 years not admitted. It is 
no art at all, as some hold, no not worthy the name of a lib- 
eral science (nor law neither), as ^ Pet And. Canonherius, a 
patrician of Rome and a great doctor himself, ^ one of their 
own tribe," proves by sixteen arguments, because it is meroe- 
nary as now used, base, and as fiddlers play for a reward. 
Juridicisy medicis, Jisco feu vivere rapto, 'tis a corrupt trade, 
no science, art, no profession ; the beginning, practice, and 
pipgress of it, all is nought, fiill of imposture, uncertainty, 
and doth generally more harm than good. The devil him- 
self was the first inventor of it: Inventwn est mecUcina miBtim, 
said Apollo, and what was Apollo, but the devil? The 
Greeks first made an art of it, and they were aU deluded by 
Apollo's sons, priests, oracles. If we may believe Varro, 
Pliny, Columella, most of their best medicines were derived 
from his oracles, ^sculapius his son had his temples erected 
to his deity, and did many famous cures ; but, as Lactantius 
holds, he was a magician, a mere imposter, and as his succes- 

1 Omnia morbus lethalis aut earabilis, non reqnirit medioiim : nmtnra ezpellet 

in Titam deiliiit ant in mortem. Utro- * Tn interpretatiODflS politteo-momks In 3 

que iffitur modo medicina inutJUs ; si Aphorism. Hippoc. Ubros. 
VBtiialUf curari non potAst ; si cuiabilia. 
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sors, Phaon, Podalirius, Melampius, Menecrates (another 
god), bj chains, speUs, and ministry of bad spirits, performed 
most of their cures. The first that ever wrote in physic to 
any purpose, was Hippocrates, and his disciple and commen- 
tator Galen, whom Scaliger calls Mmbriam HippocraJtis ; but 
as ^ Cardan censures them, both immethodical and obscure, 
as all those old ones are, their precepts confused, their medi- 
cines obsolete, and now most part rejected. Those cures 
which they did, Paracelsus holds, were rather done out of 
their patients' confidence, ^and good opinion they had of 
them, than out of any skill of theirs, which was very small, 
he saith, they themselves idiots and infants, as are aU their 
academical followers. The Arabians received it from the 
Greeks, and so the Latins, adding new precepts and medi- 
cines of their own, but so imperfect still, that through igno- 
rance of professors, impostors, mountebanks, empirics, dis- 
agreeing of sectaries (which are as many almost as there 
be diseases), envy, covetousness, and the like, they do much 
harm amongst us. They are so different in their ccmsulta- 
tions, prescriptions, mistaking many times the parties' con- 
stitution, 'disease, and causes of it, they give quite contrary 
physic ; * " one saith this, another that," out of singularity or 
opposition, as he said of Adrian, muUitvdo medicorum prin- 
cipem interfectt, "a multitude of physicians hath killed the 
emperor;" plus a medico quam a morbo perictdi, "more 
danger there is from the physician, than fix)m the disease." 
Besides, there is much imposture and malice amongst them. 
** All arts (saith • Cardan) admit of cozening, physic, amongst 
the rest, doth appropriate it to herself;" and tells a story of 
one Curtius, a physician in Venice ; because he was a stran- 
ger, and practised amongst them, the rest of the physicians 
did still cross him in all his precepts. If he prescribed hot 
medicines they would prescribe cold, miscentes pro calidts 

1 PrsBikt. de contrad. med. * Opinio remedium pro alio. < Gontrarias prof 

hc\% medibos : a fiur gown, a yelvet cap, erunt sentential- Card. * Lib. 8 d« 

the name of a doctor is all in all. sap. Omnes artes frandem admittunt, 

Morbus alios pro alio cnratnr : aliud sola medictna sponte earn aocersit 
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frigidcL, pro frigidit kumida, pro purgantihm astringentioy 
binders for purgatives, omnia periurhaharU, If the party 
miscarried, Ourtium damnabant, Curtius killed him, that dis- 
agreed from them ; if he recovered, then ^ they cured him 
themselves. Much emulation, imposture, malice, there is 
amongst them : if they be honest and mean well, yet a knave 
apothecary that administers the physic, and makes the medi- 
cine, may do infinite harm, by his old obsolete doses, adulter- 
ine drugs, bad mixtures, quid pro quo, &c See Fuchsius, 
lib. 1, sect. 1, cap. 8, Cordus's Dispensatory, and Brassivola's 
Examen simpL &c But it is their ignorance that doth more 
harm than rashness, their art is wholly conjectural, if it be 
an art, uncertain, imperfect, and got by killing of men, they 
are a kind of butchers, leeches, men-slayers; chirurgeons 
and apothecaries especially, that are indeed the physicians' 
hangmen, camiJkeSy and conmion executioners; though to 
say truth, physicians themselves come not far behind; for 
according to that facete epigram of Maximilianus Urentius, 
what's the difference ? 

** Chicnrgos medico qno differt? scilicet isto, 
Enecat hie succis, eneoat ille mana: 
Carnifice hoc ambo tantnm differre yidentar, 
Tardiiis hi faciont, qnod facit ille cit6." ^ 

But I return to their skill; many diseases they cannot 
cure at all, as apoplexy, epilepsy, stone, strangury, gout, 
ToUere nodosam nescit medicina Podagram ;' quartan agues, 
a common ague sometimes stumbles them all, they cannot so 
much as ease, they know not how to judge of it If bj 
pulses, that doctrine, some hold, is wholly superstitious, and 
I dare boldly say with * Andrew Dudeth, " that variety of 
pulses, described by Galen, is neither observed nor under- 
stood of any." And for urine, that is meretrix medicorum, 

1 Omnis aegrotna propria ca1p& perit, does iu an instant." * " Medtoine 

ted nemo nisi medid beneflcio restituitar. cannot care the knotty goat." < Lib. 

A^ppa. s ** How does the sorgeon 8, Crat. ep. Winceslao Raphieno. Aosim 

dmisr from the doctor? In this respect: dicere, tot pnlsaam differentlas, qniB 

one kills by drugs, the other by the describuntar a QalenOf neo a qaoqaan 

hand; both only diflfer firom the hang> intelligif nee obsenrari posse, 
man in this way, they do slowly what he 
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the most deceitful thing of all, as Forestus and some other 
physicians have proved at large; I say nothing of critic 
days, errors in indications, &c The most rational of them, 
and skilful, are so often deceived, that as ^ Tholosanus infers 
^ I had rather believe and commit myself to a mere empiric, 
than to a mere doctor, and I cannot sufficiently commend 
that custom of the Babylonians, that have no professed phy- 
sicians, but bring all their patients to the market to be 
cured ; " which Herodotus relates of the Egyptians ; Strabo, 
Sardus, and Aubanus Bohemus of many other nations. 
And those that prescribed physic, amongst them, did not so 
arrogantly take upon them to cure aU diseases, as our pro- 
fessors do, but some one, some another, as their skill and 
experience did serve ; ^ " one cured the eyes, a second the 
teeth, a third the head, another the lower parts," &c., not 
for gain, but in charity to do good, they made neither art, 
precession, nor trade of it, which in other places was ac- 
customed ; and therefore Cambyses in • Xenophon told Cyrus, 
that to his thinking physicians ^^were like tailors and 
cobblers, the one mended our sick bodies, as the other did 
our clothes." But I will urge these cavilling and contumeli- 
ous arguments no farther, lest some physician should mistake 
me, and deny me physic when I am sick ; for my part, I am 
well persuaded of physic ; I can distinguish the abuse from 
the use, in this and many other arts and sciences ; * Alitui 
vtnum, alitui ehrietas, wine and drunkenness are two distinct 
things. I acknowledge it a most noble and divine science, 
insomuch that Apollo, iElsculapius, and the first founders 
of it, meritd pro diis liabiti, were worthily counted gods by 
succeeding ages, for the excellency of their invention. And 
whereas Apollo at Delos, Venus at Cyprus, Diana at Ephe- 
Bus, and those other gods were confined and adored alone 
in some peculiar places: JB^culapius had his temple and 

1 Lib. 28, cap. 7, syntax, art. mirab. singalomm morbomm sunt singnli med- 

Mallem ego expertis credere solum, quam ici ; alius curat oculos, alius dentes, alius 

mer^ ratiocinantibus : neque satis laudare cai»ut, partes ocoultas alius. s Oyrop. 

possum institutum Babjlonioum, &c. lib. 1. Velut vestium fractarum resaroi- 

2 Herod. Euterpe, de .S^^tiis Apudeos natores, &e. ^ Ctirys. horn. 
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altars eveiTwhere, in Corinth, Laoedsemon, Athens, Thebes, 
Epidaurus, &c. Paosanios records, for the latitude of his 
art, dietj, worth, and necessity. With all virtuous and wise 
men, therefore, I honour the name and calling, as I am en^ 
joined " to honour the physician for necessity's sake. The 
knowledge of the physician lifteth up his head, and in the 
sight of great men he shall be admired. The Lord hath 
created medicines of the earth, and he that is wise ^nll Dot 
abhor them," Ecclus. Iviii. 1. But of this noble subject how 
many panegyrics are worthily written ? For my part, as 
Sallust said of Carthage, jcir^ef^a^ iUere qwxm pauca dicere; 
I have said, yet one thing I will add, that this kind of 
physic is very moderately and advisedly to be used, upon 
good occasion, when the former of diet will not take place. 
And 'tis no other which I say, than that which Amoldus 
prescribes in his 8 Aphorism. *"A discreet and goodly 
physician doth first endeavour to expel a disease by medici- 
nal diet, then by pure medicine;" and in his ninth, '^he 
that may be cured by diet, must not meddle with physic" 
So in 11 Aphorism. *^A modest and wise physician will 
never hasten to use medicines, but upon urgent necessity, and 
that sparingly too;" because (as he adds in his 13 Apho- 
rism), *" Whosoever takes much physic in his youth, shall 
soon bewail it in his old age ; " purgative physic especially, 
which doth much debilitate nature. For which causes some 
physicians refrain from the use of purgatives, or else spar- 
ingly use them. • Henricus Ayrerus in a consultation for a 
melancholy person, would have him take as few purges as 
he could, *' because there be no such medicines, which do not 
steal away some of our strength, and rob the parts of our 
l)ody, weaken nature, and cause that cacochymia," which 
• Celsus and others observe, or ill digestion, and bad juice 

1 Prndeiu et pius medicnB, morbum nisi cogente necessitate. * Qaiennque 

ante expellere sataglt, cibis medicinali- pharniaoatnr in juTentnte, deflebit in 

bus, quam puris medicinis. > Cuicnn- senectute. * HUdeeli. spic. 2, de meL 

que potest per alimeuta restitoi sanitas, fol. 276. Nulla est fenn^ medicina pnr- 

fugiendus est penitus usus medicamen- gans, quae non aliqaam de Tiribos et 

tormn. > Modestus et sapiens medicus, partibos corporis depnedatar sUb.l* 

nunqoam properabit ad ptiarmaciam, et Bart. lib. 8, cap. 12. 
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through all the parts of it. Galen himself confesseth. ^ '*• that 
purgative physic is oontrarj to nature, takes away some of 
our best spirits, and consumes the very substance of our 
bodies ; " But this, without questi<»i, is to be understood of 
such purges as are unseasonably or iomioderately taken; 
they have their excellent use in this, as well as most other 
infirmities. Of alteratives and cordials no man doubts, be 
they simples or compounds. I will, amongst that infinite 
variety of medicines which I find in every pharmacopoeia, 
every physician, herbalist, &c., sin^e out some of the chiefest. 

SuBSSCT. 11. — Simples proper to Melancholy, against Exotic 

Simples. 

Medicixi&s properly applied to melancholy, are either 
simple or compound. Simples are alterative or purgative. 
Alteratives are such as correct, strengthen nature, alter, any 
way hinder or resist the disease ; and they be herbs, stones, 
minerals, &c., all proper to this humour. For as there be 
divers distinct infirmities continually vexing us, 

* " NoOcTot <J* av&pCmovai, k(j>* ifftepif Ifd* hd wktI 
kirofjutroi ^irdai kok^ ^^vrfToiai (ffipovacu 
2*7^, ifret <^uvr^v k^etXero fJOfirUra Zedf." 

** Diseases steal both day and night on men, 
For Jnpiter hath taken voice from them: " 

So there be several remedies, as * he saith, " each disease a 
medicine, for every hupaour ; " and as some hold, every clime, 
every country, and more than that, every private place hath 
his proper remedies growing in it, peculiar almost to the 
domineering and most frequent maladies of it. As *one 
discourseth, " wormwood groweth sparingly in Italy, because 
most part there they be misaflfected with hot diseases ; but 
henbane, poppy, and such cold herbs ; with us, in Germany 

1 De -vict. tuitit. Omne pur^^uis medi- tus, denar. med. Qasecunque regio pro 

eameotum, corpori purgato contraiinm, dncit simplicia, pro morbis regionis; 

&c., snccos et spiritus abducit, snbstan- crescit rare absynthinm in^ Italia, quod 

tiam corporis aufert. > Hesiod. op. ibi plerumque morbi calidi, sed cicuta, 

* Heiirnius, prsBf. pra. med. Quot mor- papayer, et herbae flrigidse ; apud noa 

dorum sunt Ideie, tot remediorum gen- Germanos et Polonoe nbique proveiiit 

era fariia potentiis decorata. « Penot- absyntbium. 
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and Poland, great store of it in every waste." Baracellus, 
Harto geniaUy and Baptista Porta, PhysiognomiciB^ lib. 6, cap, 
23, give many instances and examples of it, and bring many 
other proofs. For that cause belike that learned Fuchsias 
of Nuremburg, * ** when* he came into a village, considered 
always what herbs did grow most frequently about it, and 
those he distilled in a silver alembic, making use of others 
amongst them as occasion served." I know that many ai-e 
of opinion, our northern simples are weak, imperfect, not so 
well concocted, of such force, as those in the southern parts, 
not so fit to be used in physic, and will therefore fetch their 
dings a&r off: senna, cassia out of ^gypt, rhubarb from 
Barbary, aloes from Socotra; turbith, agaric, myrobalans, 
hermodactyls, from the East Indies, tobacco from the West, 
and some as far as China, hellebore from the Antycirse, or 
that of Austria which bears the purple flower, which Mat- 
thiolus so much approves, and so of the rest. In the king- 
dom of Valencia in Spain, ^ Maginus commends two moun- 
tains, Mariola and Renagolosa, famous for simples ; * Lean- 
der Albertus, * Baldus a mountain near the Lake Venacus in 
the territory of Verona, to which all the herbalists in the 
country continually flock ; Ortelius one in Apulia, Munster, 
Mons major in Istria ; others Montpelier in France ; Prosper 
Altinus prefers Egyptian simples, Garcias ab Horto Indian 
before the rest, another those of Italy, Crete, &c Many 
times they are over-curious in this kind, whom Fuchsius 
taxeth, Instit. I, 1, sec, 1, cap, 1, •" that think they do noth- 
ing, except they rake all over India, Arabia, JSthiopia, for 
remedies, and fetch their physic from the three quarters of 
the world, and from beyond the Garamantes. Many an old 
wife or country woman doth oflen more good with a few 

1 Qnum in villain renit, eonsiderayit Itiner. Oallia. * Baldas mons prope 

qnaBibicreacebantmedicamentasimplicia Benacum herbilegis mazime notoi. 

frequentiora, et iis plerumqae usus dis- 6 Qui se nihil effeciase arbiCrantar, nisi 

tillatis, et aliter, aliiabacam ideo argen- Indiana, Attaiopiam, Arabiam, et nltra 

teum circumibreD& ^ Herbse raedicis Chiramantas a tribos mandi partibns 

utiles omnium in Apulia feracissimsB. exquisita remedia corradunt. Tutiui 

* Ctoog. ad quos magnus herbariorum saepe medetur mstica anus una, &c. 
Qomerus undique confluit. Sincerus 
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known and common garden herbs, than our bombast physi- 
cians with all their prodigious, sumptuous, far-fetched, rare, 
conjectural medicines ; " without all question if we have not 
these rare exotic simples, we hold that at home which is in 
virtue equivalent unto them, ours will serve as well as theirs, 
if t^ej be taken in proportionable quantity, fitted and quali- 
fied aright, if not much better, and more proper to our con- 
stitutions. But so 'tis for the most part, as Pliny writes to 
Giillus, ^"We are careless of that which is near us, and 
follow that which is afar off, to know which we will travel 
and sail beyond the seas, wholly neglecting that which is 
under our eyes." Opium in Turkey doth scarce offend, with 
us in a small quantity it stupefies ; cicuta or hemlock is a 
strong poison in Greece, but with us it hath no such violent 
effects: I conclude with I. Voschius, who as he much in- 
veighs against those exotic medicines, so he promiseth by our 
European, a full cure and absolute of all diseases ; a capite 
cut calcem, nostrcB regionis herhcB nostris corporihus magin 
condvcunt^ our own simples agree best with us. It was a 
thing that Femelius much laboured in his French practice, 
to reduce all his cure to our proper and domestic physic; 
so did ^ Janus Comarius, and Martin Rulandus in Grermany, 
T. B. with us, as appeareth by a treatise of his divulged in 
our tongue 1615, to prove the sufficiency of English medi- 
cines, to the cure of all manner of diseases. If our simples 
be not altogether of such force, or so apposite, it may be, 
if like industry were used, those far-fetched drugs would 
prosper as well with us, as in those countries whence now 
we have them, as well as cherries, artichokes, tobacco, and 
many such. There have been divers worthy physicians, 
which have tried excellent conclusions in this kind, and 
many diligent, painful apothecaries, as Gesner, Besler, Ge- 
rardj &c., but amongst the rest those famous public gardens 

I Ep. lib. 8. Proximoram incuriosi mas. s Exotica r^}ecit, domeBticis 00 

tongiaqua sectamur, et ad ea cognoeceD- lam nos conteatos esse yoluit. Melcb 

da iter ingredi et mare tranmnittere itole- Adamus, vit. ^us. 
iiiuii; at qvuB sub oculis poeita neglig^- 

voii. n. 23 
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of Padua in Italy, Nuremburg in Grermany, Leyden io 
Holland, Montpelier in France (and ours in Oxford now in 
]€ert, at the cost and charges of the Bight Honourable the 
Lord Dan vers, Earl of Danby), are much to be commended, 
wherein all exotic plants almost are to be seen, and liberal 
allowance yearly made for their better maintenance, that 
young students may be the sooner informed in the knowl- 
edge of them ; which as ^ Fuchsius holds, " is most necessary 
for that exquisite manner of curing," and as great a shame 
for a physician not to observe them, as for a workman not to 
know his axe, saw, square, or any other tool which he must 
of necessity use. 

SuBSECT. III. — AUeratweSj Herbs, other Vegetables, S^. 

Amongst these 800 simples, which Galeottus reckons up, 
Ub, 3, de promise, doctor, cap. 3, and many exquisite herbal- 
ists have written of, these few following ^one I find ap- 
propriated to this humour; of which some be alteratives; 
* " which by a secret force," saith RenodaBus, " and special 
quality expel future diseases, perfectly cure those which are, 
and many such incurable effects." This is as well observed 
in other plants, stones, minerals, and creatures, as in herbs, 
in other maladies as in this. How many things are related 
of a man's skull ? What several virtues of corns in a horse- 
leg, • of a wolf's liver, &c ? Of * divers excrements of beasts, 
all good against several diseases ? What extraordinary vir- 
tues are ascribed unto plants? ^Saiyrium et eruca penem 
erigunt, vitex et nytnphea semen extinguunt^ *some herbs 
provoke lust, some again, as agnus castus, water-lily, quite 
extinguisheth seed ; poppy causeth sleep, cabbage resistetli 
drunkenness, &c, and that which is more to be admired, that 
such and such plants should have a peculiar virtue to such 
particular parts, ' as to the head, anise-seeds, foalfoot, betony, 

1 Instit. 1. 1, cap. 8, sec. l,.ad exquisi- & Galen, lib. epar. lupi hepadoos curat, 

tam curandi rationem, quorum cognitio < Stercus pecoriii ad Epilepslam, &e.« 

imprimis necessarla est. * Quce csecl 5 Prlestpintle, rocket. ^ Sabina ftetum 

t1 ac specific^ qualitate morbos ftatu- educlt. f Wecker. Vide Oowaldum 

K>t arcentf lib. 1, cap. 10, Instit. Pliar. Orollium, lib. de intemis remm atgnAta* 
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calamint, eyebright, lavender, bays, roses, rue, sage, marjoram, 
peony, &c For the lungs, calamint, licorice, enula campana, 
hyssop, horehound, water germander, &c. For the heart, bor- 
age, bugloss, saffron, balm, basil, rosemary, violet, roses, &c. 
For the stomach, wormwood, mints, betony, balm, centaury, 
sorrel, purslain. For the liver, darthspine or camsepitis, ger- 
mander, agrimony, fennel, endive, succory, liverwort, barber- 
ries. For the spleen, maidenhair, finger-fem, dodder of thyme, 
hop, the rind of ash, betony. For the kidneys, grumel, parsley, 
saxifrage, plantain, mallow. For the womb, mugwort, penny- 
royal, feverfew, savin, &c For the joints, chamomile, St 
John's-wort, origan, rue, cowslips, centaury the less, &c. And 
so to peculiar diseases. To this of melancholy you shall find 
a catalogue of herbs proper, and that in every part. See 
more in Wecker, Renodseus, Heurnius, lib. 2, cap. 19, &C 
I will briefly speak of them, as first of alteratives, which 
Galen in his third book of diseased parts, prefers before dimin- 
utives, and Trallianus brags, that he hath done more cures od 
melancholy men * by moistening, than by purging of them. * 

BorageJ] In this catalogue, borage and bugloss tnay chal- 
lenge the chiefest place, whether in substance, juice, roots, 
seeds, flowers, leaves, decoctions, distilled waters, extracts, 
oils, &C., for such kind of herbs be diversely varied. Bugloss 
is hot and moist, and therefore worthily reckoned up amongst 
those herbs which expel melancholy, and ^exhilarate the 
heart, Gkilen, lib, 6, cap, 80, de nmpl, med. Dioscorides. lib, 
4, cap, 123. Pliny much magnifies this plant. It may be 
diversely used ; as in broth, in ' wine, in conserves, syrups, 
&c. It is an excellent cordial, and against this malady most 
frequently prescribed; a herb indeed of such sovereignty, 
diat as Diodorus, lib. 7, biU.y Plinius, lib. 25, cap. 2, et lib. 21, 
tap. 22, Plutarch, sympos. lib. 1, cap. 1, Dioscorides, lib. 5, 
^p. 40, Caeliu:^, lib. 19, c. 3, suppose it was that famous Ne- 
v^enthes of * Homer, which Polydamna, Thonis's wife (then 

n.4, de herbis particularibus parti cuique ago. s Vino infasom hilaritatem fcoit. 
^ uveniencibas. i Idem Liiureutius, ^ Odyss. A 
2\t. 9 2 Dicor borage, gaudia semper 
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king of Thebes in Egypt), sent Helena for a token of such 
rare virtue, " that if taken steeped in wine, if wife and chil- 
dren, father and mother, brother and sister, and all thj dearest 
friends should die before thj face, thou oouldst not grieve or 
shed a tear for them." 

** Qui semel id patera mistum Nepenthes laccho 
Hanserit, hie lachiymam, non si suavissima proles. 
Si germanus ei ohams, materqae paterqne 
Oppetat, ante oculos ferro confossus atroci.** 

Helena's commended bowl to exhilarate the heart, had no 
other ingredient as most of our critics conjecture, than this 
of borage. 

Balm.'] Melissa, balm, hath an admirable virtue, to alter 
melancholy, be it steeped in our ordinary drink, extracted, or 
otherwise taken. Cardan, lib, 8, much admires this herb. 
It heats and dries, saith ^Heumius, in the second degree, 
with a wonderful virtue comforts the heart, and purgeth all 
melancholy vapours from the spirits, Matthiol. in lib, 3, cap. 
10, in Dioscoridem, Besides they ascribe other virtues to 
it, *"as to help concoction, to cleanse the brain, expel all 
careful thoughts, and anxious imaginations ; " the same words 
in effect are in Avicenna, Pliny, Simon Sethi, Fuchsias, 
Leobel, Delacampius, and every herbalist. Nothing better 
for him that is melancholy than to steep this and borage in 
his ordinary drink. 

Matthiolus, in his fifth book of Medicinal Epistles, reckons 
up scorzonera, ' " not against poison only, falling-sickness, and 
such as are vertiginous, but to this malady ; the root of it taken 
by itself expels sorrow, causeth mirth and lightness of heart" 

Antonius Musa, that renowned physician to Caesar Augus- 
tus, in his book which he writ of the virtues of betony, cap, 
6, wonderfully commends that herb, animas hominum et cor- 

1 Lib. 2, cap. 2, prax. med. mirft tI gare, solicitas imaginatlones t<dlefe. 

leetitiam prsebet et cor confirmat, ra- * Scorzonene non solum ad Tiperarum 

pores melancholicos pui^t a spiritibu^. morsus, comitiales, yertiginosoe, sed pet 

> Proprium est ejus animem hilarem se accommodata radix trtetitiain discuUt 

reddere, concoctionem juvare, cerebri hilaritatemque conciliat. 
obstructiones resecare, solicitudines fu- 
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pora ctisiodit, securas de metu reddit, it preserves both body 
and mind, from fears, cares, griefs ; cures falling-sickness, 
this and many other diseases, to whom Gkilen subscribes, lib. 
7, iimpL med, Dioscorides, Hb. 4, cap. 1, &c 

Marigold is much approved against melancholy, and often 
used therefore in our ordinary broth, as good against this and 
many other diseases. 

ffop,'] Lupulus, hop, is a sovereign remedy; Fuchsius, 
cap. 58, Plant, hist, much extols it ; ^ '^ it purges all choler, 
and purifies the blood." MatthioL cap. 140, in 4 Dioscar. 
wonders the physicians of his time made no more use of it, 
because it rarefies and cleanseth ; we use it to this purpose in 
our ordinary beer, which before was thick and fulsome. 

Wormwood, centaury, pennyroyal, are likewise magnified 
and much prescribed (as I shall afler show), especially in 
hypochondriac melancholy, daily to be used, sod in whey ; 
and as Ruffus Ephesias, * Areteus relate, by breaking wind, 
helping concoction, many melancholy men have been cured 
with the frequent use of them alone. 

And because the spleen and blood are often misafiected in 
melancholy, I may not omit endive, succory, dandelion, fumi- 
tory, &c, which cleanse the blood. Scolopendria, cicuta, 
ceterach, mugwort, liverwort, ash, tamarisk, genist, maiden- 
hair, &c, which must help and ease the spleen. 

To these I may add roses, violets, capers, feverfew, scor- 
dium, stoechas, rosemary, ros solis, saffron, ocyme, sweet ap- 
ples, wine, tobacco, saunders, &c That Peruvian chamico, 
monstrosd factdtate, <&c., Linshcosteus datura ; and to such 
as are cold, the • decoction of guaiacum, China, sarsaparilla, 
sassafras, the flowers of carduus benedictus, which I find 
much used by Montanus in his Consultations, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, Laelius Eugubinus, and others. * Bemardus Penottus 
prefers his herba solis, or Dutch sindaw, before all the rest in 

1 Btlem ntnraque detrahit. sangoinem * Pnef. denar. med. Omnes capitis do- 

pargat. > Lib. 7, cap. 6. Laet. occid. lores et phantasmata tollit ; scias nullam 

indise descript. lib. 10, cap. 2. > Heur- herbam in terris hole ccHnparandam Tlfi 

■ius. 1 2. consil 185, Scoltzii consil. 77. bos et bonitate oaaci. 
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tlPB dKem^ie, 'and wiD admit of no herb upon the earth to be 
eomparmble to it." It excels Homei^s molj, cures this, fall- 
ing-Mckness, and almost all other infirmities. The same 
Penottos speaks of an excellent balm out of Aponensis, 
which, taken to the qnanti^ of three drops in a cup of wine, 
^^win cause a sodden alteration, drive away dumps, and 
cheer op the heart." Ant. Gruianerins, in his Antidotarr, 
hath manj such. * Jaoobos de Dondis, the aggregator, re- 
peats ambergris^ nutmegs, and allspice amongst the rest. 
But that cannot be generaL Amber and spice will make a 
hot brain mad, good for cold and moist. Grarcias ab Horto 
hath manj Indian plants, whose virtues he much magnifies 
in this disease. Lemnios, instU, cap. 58, admires rue, and 
commends it to have exoellent.virtue, ' ^ to expel vain imag- 
inations, devils, and to ease afflicted souls." Other things are 
much magnified ^ by writers, as an old cock, a ram's head, a 
wolTs heart home or eaten, which Mercurialis approves: 
Prosper Altinus, the water (^ Nilus; Gromesius, all sea- 
water, and at seasonable times to be sea-sick ; goat's milk« 
whejy &C. 

SuBSECT. rV. — Precious Stones, Metals, Minerals, Aheror 

tives. 

Precious stones are diversely censured ; many explode 
the use of them or any mineral in physio, of whom Thomas 
Erastus is the chief, in his tract against Paracelsus, and in an 
epistle of his to Peter Monavius, • " That stones can work any 
wonders, let them believe that list, no man shall persuade me ; 
for my part, I have found by experience there is no virtue in 
them." But Matthiolus, in his comment upon * Dioscorides, 
is as profuse on the other side, in their commendation ; so is 
Cardan, Renodseus, Alardus, Rueus, Encelius, Marbodeus, &c. 

1 Opttmnm mendicamentum In oeleri mi imaginationee et dmnones ezpellit 

sordis ooofortatione, et ad omnes qui * SckenUus, Mizaldos, Rhasis. " Cra* 

triataDtur, &c. > Rotidoletiua. ^e- tonis ep. vol. 1. Gredat qni tuU gem* 

nnm quod vim habet miram ad hilar- maa mkabilia efflcere ; mihi qni et iv 

itatem et multi pro secreto liabent. tione et experiential didid aliter wa 

Sekenkius, observ. med cen. 5, oboerT. habere, nulius £Acile persuadebit fUsnm 

S6. * AfBlctas mentes relevat, ani* ei»e verum. > L de lEemniia 
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Matthiolus specifies in coral ; and Oswaldus Crollius, Basil. 
Ghym. prefers the salt of coral. * Christoph. Eneelius, lib. 3. 
cap. 131, will have them to be as so many several medicines 
against melancholy, sorrow, fear, dulness, and the like ; 
• RenodaBus admires them, " besides they adorn kings' 
crowns, grace the fingers, enrich our household stuff, defend 
us from enchantments, preserve health, cure diseases, they 
drive away grief, cares, and exhilarate the mind." The par- 
ticulars be these. 

Granatus, a precious stone so called, because it is like the 
kernels of a pomegranate, an imperfect kind of ruby, it 
comes from Calecut ; * " if hung about the neck, or taken in 
drink, it much resisteth sorrow, and recreates the heart.' 
The same properties I find ascribed to the hyacinth and 
topaz. ''They allay anger, grief, diminish madness, much 
delight and exhilarate the mind. ® " If it be either carried 
about, or taken in a potion, it will increase wisdom," saith 
Cardan, " expel fear ; he brags that he hath cured many 
madmen with it, which, when they laid by the stone, were 
as mad again as ever they were at first." Petrus Bayerus, 
lib. 2, cap. 13, veni vnecum^ Fran. Rueus, ca'p. 19, cfe gemmisy 
say as much of the chrysolite, "^ a friend of wisdom, an enemy 
to folly. Pliny, lib, 37, Solinus, cap. 52, Albertus de Lapid., 
Cardan., Eneelius, lib. 3, cap. 66, highly magnifies the virtue 
of the beryl, * " it much avails to a good understanding, re- 
presseth vain conceits, evil thoughts, causeth mirth," &c. In 
the belly of a swallow there is a stone found called cheli- 
tlonius, ' " which if it be lapped in a fair cloth, and tied to the 

1 Margaritie et oorallam ad melancho- tristittam pellit. o Lapis hie gestatus 

Ham pneoipue yalent. > Margaiitae et aut ebibitos prudentiam auget, noctur- 

gemmte spiritus confortant et cor, melan- nos timores pellit ; insanos hac sanavi, et 

eholiam ftigant. > Pne&t. ad lap. qaum lapidem abjecerint, erupit ilerum 

prec. lib. 2, sect. 2, de mat. med. Re- stultitia. 7 Inducit sapientiain, fugat 

gum coronal ornant, digitos illustrant, stultitiam. Idem Cardanus, lunaticos 

supellectilem ditant, e fkscino tuentar, juvat. ^ Confert ad bonum intellec< 

morbis medentur, sanitatem conservant, turn, comprimit malas cogitationes, &o. 

mentem exhilarant, triHtitiam pellunt. Alacres reddlt. ^ Albertus, Eneelius, 

4 Eneelius, 1. 8, o; 4. Suspensus yel ebib- cap. 44, lib. 8. Plin. lib. 37, cap. lOi 

itus tristitisB multum resistit, et cor re- Jacobus de Dondis : dextro brachio al- 

3reat. » Idem, cap. 5 et cap. 6, de Hya- ligatus sanat lunaticos, InsaDon, fkcit 

cintho et Topazio Iram sedat et anirai amabUes, Jucundos. 
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right arm, will cure lunatics, madmen, make them amiable 
and merry." 

There is a kind of onyx called a chalcedony, which hath 
the same qualities, ^''avails much against fantastic illusions 
which proceed from melancholy," preserves the vigour and 
good estate of the whole body. 

The Eban stone, which goldsmiths use to sleeken their 
gold with, borne about or given to drink, 'hath the same, 
properties, or not much unlike. 

Levinus Lemnius, InstUul. ad vit. cap. 58, amongst other 
jewels, makes mention of two more notable, carbuncle and 
coral, '"which drive away childish fears, devils, overcome 
sorrow, and hung about the neck repress troublesome dreams," 
which properties almost Cardan gives to that green coloured 
^ emmetris if it be carried about, or worn in a ring ; Bueus 
to the diamond. 

Nicholas Cabeus, a Jesuit of Ferrara, in the first book of 
his Magnetical Philosophy, cap, 3, speaking of the virtues 
of a loadstone, recites many several opinions ; some say that 
if it be taken in parcels inward, « quis per jrusta varet, ju- 
ventutem restiittet, it will, like viper^s wine, restore one to his 
youth ; and yet, if carried about them, others will have it to 
cause melancholy ; let experience determine. 

Mercurialis admires the emerald for its virtues in pacifying 
all affections of the mind ; others the sapphire, which is ** the 
* fairest of all precious stones, of sky-colour, and a great 
enemy to black choler, frees the mind, mends manners," &c 
Jacobus de Dondis, in his catalogue of simples, hath amber- 
gris, OS in corde cervt, • the bone in a stag's heart, a monoc- 
crot's horn, bezoar's stone (J of which elsewhere), it is found 
in the bell} of a little beast in the East Indies, brought into 
Europe by Hollanders, and our countrymen merchants. 

1 Valet contra phantasticas illaslones argenteo annalo gestataf. > Atne Uli 

ex melancholia. * Amentes sanat, advenatar, omnlam gemmamm pnlcher- 

tristitiam pellit, iram, &c. * Valet ad rima, coeli colorem refert, animnm ab 

fugandos timores et daenioneR, tnrbulen- errore Hberat. more« in meHns mntat. 

la itomnia abigit, et nocturnos pnerorum ^ iiongis moeroribns feUciler medetor, de* 

timores compescit. <Somnfa Istafkcit liqniis, &c. ' Sec. 6, Hemb. 1, Sate. 6- 
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Renodseus, cap, 22, Uh. 3, de ment. med, saith he saw two of 
these beasts alive, in the castle of the Lord of Vitry at 
Coubert. 

Lapis lazuli and aimenus, because they purge, shall be 
mentioned in their place. 

Of the rest in brief thus much I will add out of Cardan, 
RenodaBus, cap. 23, lib, 3, Rondoletius, lib. 1, der Testat, c. 15, 
&c. ^ " That almost all jewels and precious stones have ex- 
cellent virtues " to pacify the affections of the mind, for which 
cause rich men so much covet to have them; *and those 
smaller unions which are found in shells amongst the Per- 
sians and Indians, by the consent of all writers, are very 
cordial, and most part avail to the exhilaration of the heart 

MinercUs.2 Most men say as much of gold and some 
other minerals, as these have done of precious stones. 
Erastus still maintains the opposite part DisptU. in Para- 
celsum, cap. 4, fol. 196, he confesseth of gold, ' " that it 
makes the heart merry, but in no other sense but as it is in a 
miser's chest : " at mihi phmdo simid ac nummos contemplar 
in arcd, as he said in the poet, it so revives the spirits, and 
is an excellent recipe against melancholy, 

* For gold in physic is a cordial. 
There/ore he loved gold in spedoL 

Aurum potabile, ^he discommends and inveighs against it, by 
reason of the corrosive waters which are used in it ; which 
argument our Dr. Guin urgeth against D. Antonius. * Eras- 
tus concludes their philosophical stones and potable gold, <&c., 
" to be no better than poison," a mere imposture, a non ens , 
dug out of that broody hill belike this golden stone is, tdd 
nascetur ridicuhis mus. Paracelsus and his chemistical fol- 
lowers, as so many Promethei, will fetch fire from heaven, 

1 Gestamen lapidum et gemmamm In arcft yiromm. * Chancer s An* 

•laximuni fert auxiUam et Ju-vamen; rum non aurum. Noxium ob aqnaa 

nnde qui dites sunt gemmas secum ferre rodentes. > Ep. ad Monarmm. Me- 

itudent. 2 BCargaritae et nnioaes quas tallica omnia in nniversum quovismodo 

a conchis et piscibus apud Persa? et In- parata, nee tut6 nee commod^ intra cor 

los, ralde cordiales sunt, 8ce. ^ Au- pus 8umi. 
rum laetitiam generat. non in oorde. aed 
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will cure all manner of diseases with minerals, accounting 
them the only physic on the other side. . * Paracelsus calls 
Gralen, Hippocrates, and all their adherents, infants, idiots, 
sophisters, &c. Apagesis istos qm Vulcamas tsta$ metamor- 
pkoses sugiUant, insciticB soboles, supiruB periinacia alum- 
noSf iSbc, not worthy the name of physicians, for want of 
these remedies ; and hrags that by them he can make a man 
live one hundred and sixty years, or to the world's end, with 
their * Ahxiphamuicums, Panaceas^ Mummias, unguerUwn 
I Armarium, and such magnetical cures, Lampas vita et 
mortUy Balneum JXarue, Balsamum, Electrum Magtco- 
physicumy Amuleta Martialia, &c What will not he and 
his followers effect? He brags, moreover, that he was pri- 
mus medicorum, and did more famous cures than all the 
physicians in Europe besides, • " a drop of his preparations 
should go farther than a drachm, or ounce of theirs," those 
loathsome and fulsome filthy potions, heteroclitical pills (so 
he calls them), horse medicines, ad quorum aspectum Ot/dops 
Polyphemus exkorresceret And though some condemn their 
^ skill and magnetical cures as tending to magical superstition, 
witchery, charms, &c., yet they admire, stiffly vindicate 
nevertheless, and infinitely prefer them. But these are both 
in extremes, the middle sort approve of minerals, though not 
in so high a degree. Lemnius, lib. 3, cap. 6, de occuU. not. 
mir. commends gold inwardly and outwardly used, as in 
rings, excellent good in medicines ; and such mixtures as are 
made for melancholy men, saith Wecker, antid. spec, Ub. 1, 
to whom Renodeeus subscribes, lib. 2, cap. 2, Ficinus, Ub. 2, 
cap. 19, Femel. meth. med. lib. 5, cap. 21, de Cardiacis, 
Daniel Sennertus, lib. 1, part. 2, cap. 9, Audemacus, Li- 
bavius, Quercetanus, Oswaldus Crollius, Euvonymus, Rubeus, 
and Matthiolus in the fourth book of his Epistles, Andreas a 
Blawen, epist. ad Matthiolum, as commended and formerly 

llnparag. Stultissimos pilus occipitis omnes Academise. * Vide Ernestum 

roei plus scit quam omnes yestri doctores, Burgratiam, edit. Franaker. 8vo. 1611. 

lit calceorum meorum annuli doctiores CrolBus and others. ' Plus proficiet 

sunt quam yester Galenus et Ayicenna, gutta mea, qaam tot eoram draehmie^ 

barba mea plus ezperta est quam yestrsB unciae. 
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used by Avicenna, Arnoldus, and many others ; * Matthiolus 
in the same place appix)ves of potable gold, mercury, with 
many such chemical confections, and goes so far in approba- 
tion of them, that he holds ^ ^^ no man can be an excellent 
physician that hath not some skill in chemistical distillations, 
and that chronic diseases can hardly be cured without 
min^»l medicines ; " look for antimony among purgers. 

SuBSBCT. V. — Compound Alteratives; Censure of Com' 

pounds, and mixed Physic. 

Flint, Uh. 24, c* 1, bitterly taxeth all compound medicines, 
■"Men's knavery, imposture, and captious wits, have in- 
vented these shops, in which every man's life is set to sale ; 
and by and by came in those compositions and inexplicable 
mixtures, far-fetched out of India and Arabia; a medicine 
for a botch must be had as far as the Bed Sea." And 'tis 
not without cause which he saith ; for out of question they 
are much to ^ blame in their compositions, whilst they make 
infinite variety of mixtures, as •Fuchsius notes. "They 
think they get themselves great credit, excel others, and to 
be more learned than the rest, because they make many 
variations, but. he accounts them fools, and whilst they brag 
of their skill, and think to get themselves a name, they be- 
come ridiculous, betray their ignorance and error." A few 
simples well prepared and understood, are better than such a 
heap of nonsense, confused compounds, which are in apothe- 
caries' shops ordinarily sold. " In which many vain, super- 
fluous, corrupt, exolete, things out of date are to be had 
{saitli Comarius) ; a company of barbarous names given to 

1 NonnuIU hnic supra modam indul- olceri parro medicina a Rubro Mari Im 

Rent, asum etfli non adeo magnum, non portatur. ^Arnoldus, Aphor. 15. Fal 

tamen abjicieDdum censeo. < Ausim lax medtcns qui potens mederi simpUoi 

dicere neminem medicum excelleutem. bus, compositadoios^antfirustraquaerit 

qui non in hac distillatione chymica sit 5 Lib. 1, sect. 1, cap. 8. Luminfinitamed 

tersatus. Morbi chronici devind citra icamenta miscent, iaudem sibi comparan 

metallic^ vix possint, aut ubi sanguis student, et in hoc studio alter alteruo 

Torrumpitur. > Frandes homlnum et superare conatur, dum quisque, quo plu 

ingeniorum captures, offlclnas invenSre ra miscuerit, eo se doctiorem putet, ind* 

istan. in quibus sua cuique yenalis pro- fit ut suam prodant insoitiam, dum os 

mittitur vita; statim compositiones et tentant peritiam, et se ridioulos exhibe- 

nixturs^inexpUcabilfV} ex Arabiiet India, ant, &c. 
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Bjrups, juleps, an UDnecessary company of mixed medi- 
cines ; " rud%$ tndigeslaque moles. Many times (as Agrippa 
taxetb)y there is by this means ^ ^ more danger from the medi- 
cine than from the disease,'* when they put together they know 
not what, or leave it to an illiterate apothecary to be made, 
they cause death and horror for health. Those old physi- 
cians had no such mixtures ; a simple potion of hellebore in 
Hippocrates's time was the ordinary purge ; and at this day, 
saith ^Mat. Riccius, in that flourishing commonwealth of 
China, " their physicians give precepts quite opposite to ours, 
not unhappy in their physic; they use altogether roots, 
herbs, and simples in their medicines, and all their physic in 
a manner is comprehended in a herbal; no science, no 
school, no art, no degree, but like a trade, every man in 
private is instructed of his master." ' Cardan cracks that he 
can cure all diseases with water alone, as Hippocrates of 
old did most infirmities with one medicine. Let the best of 
our rational physicians demonstrate and give a sufficient 
reason for those intricate mixtures, why just so many simples 
in mithridate or treacle, why such and such quantity ; may they 
not be reduced to half or a quarter ? Frtistra fit per plura 
(as the saying is) quod fieri potest per pandora ; three hun- 
dred simples in a julep, potion, or a little pill, to what end or 
purpose ? I know not what ^ Alkindus, Capivaccius, Mon- 
tagna, and Simon Eitover, the best of them all and most 
rational have said in this kind ; but neither he, they, nor 
any one of them, gives his reader, to my judgment, that 
satisfaction which he ought ; why such, so many simples ? 
llog. Bacon hath taxed many errors in his tract de gradua- 
tionihusj explained some things, but not cleared. Mer- 
curialis, in his book de^composit. medicin. gives instance in 
Hamech, and Philonium Bomanum, which Hamech an 
Arabian, and Philonius a Roman, long since composed, but 

1 Mnlto plus pericuU a medicamento herbis, radidbiu, &o , tota eomm med- 

auam a morbo, &c. * Expedit. In ioioa nostne herbariae pneceptia oontfoe- 

iDas, lib. 1, cap. 5. Pnecepta medici tur: null as ludns hujus aitis, quisqne 

dant nostris divenui, in medendo non in- priTatus a quolibet ma^tro eruditnir. 

felices. pharmacis utuntar simpUcibus, > Lib. de Aqud. * Opiuc de Tkm. 
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crcuse as the rest. If they be so exact, as hj him it seems 
they were, and those mixtures so perfect, why doth Feme- 
lius alter the one, and why is the other obsolete ? ^ Cardan 
taxeth Galen for presuming out of his ambition to correct 
Theriacum Andromachi, and we as justly may carp at all 
the rest Galen's medicines are now exploded and rejected ; 
what Nicholas M^ripsa, Mesue, Celsus, Scribanius, Actu- 
arius, &c., writ of old, are most part contemned. MeUichius, 
Cordus, Wecker, Quercetan, RenodsBUs, the Venetian, Flor- 
entine states have their several receipts and magistrals ; they 
of Nuremburg have theirs, and Augustana Pharmacopoeia, 
peculiar medicines to the meridian of the city ; London hers, 
every city, town, almost every private man hath his own 
mixtures, compositions, receipts, magistrals, precepts, as if 
he scorned antiquity, and all others in respect of himself. 
But each man must correct and alter to show his skill, every 
opinionative fellow must maintain his own paradox, be it 
what it will ; Delirant reges^ plectuntwr Achivi : they dote, 
and in the mean time the poor patients pay for their new 
experiments, the commonalty rue it 

Thus others object, thus I may conceive out of the weak- 
ness of my apprehension ; but to say truth, there is no such 
fault, no such ambition, no novelty, or ostentation, as some 
suppose ; but as * one answers, this of compound medicines, 
*^is a most noble and profitable invention found out, and 
brought into physic with great judgment, wisdom, counsel 
and discretion." Mixed diseases must have mixed remedies, 
and such simples are commonly mixed as have reference to 
the part affected, some to qualify, the rest to comfort, some 
one part, some another. Cardan and Brassivola both hold 
that NvUvtm simplex medicamentum sine noxd, no simple 
medicine is without hurt or offence; and although Hippo- 
crates, Erasistratus, Diodes of old, in the infancy of this art, 
were content with ordinary simples, yet now, saith ' *' iEtius, 

1 Snbtil. cap. de scientiis. * Qaer- stunmSl com necesftitate adinTentam et 
oetan. pharmaoop. restitut. cap. 2. Nob- introdactam. * Cap. 25, Tetmbib. 4, 
iUflsimum et utilissimuin iarentum ser. 2. Neowwitas none c<^t aliquanda 
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necessity oompelleth to seek for new remedies, and to make 
compounds of simples, as well to correct their harms if cold, 
dry, hot, thick, thin, insipid, noisome to smell, to make them 
savoury to the palate, pleasant to taste and take, and to pre- 
serve them for continuance, hy admixtion of sugar, honey, to 
make them last months and years for several uses." In such 
cases, compound medicint^ may be approved, and Amoldus, 
ill his 18 aphorism, doth allow of it. * " If simples cannot, 
necessity compels us to use compounds ; ** so for receipts and 
magistrals, dies diem docet, one day teacheth another, and 
they are as so many words or phrases, Qtus nunc sunt in 
honore vocahula si volet usus, ebb and flow with the season,^ 
and as wits vary, so they may be infinitely varied. ^^Qms- 
que suum placitum, quo capiatur^ habeL^* ^* Every man as he 
likes, so many men so many minds," and yet all tending to 
good purpose, though not the same way. As arts mid sciences, 
so physic is still perfected amongst the rest ; Horce musarum 
nutrices, and experience teacheth us every day ^ many things 
which our predecessors knew not of. Nature is not eflete, aa 
he saith, or so lavish, to bestow all her gifls upon an age, but 
hath reserved some for posterity, to show her power, that she 
is still the same, and not old or consumed. Birds and beasts 
can cure themselves by nature, * ncUurce usu ea plerumque 
cognosewnt, qvuB homines vix hngo labore et doctrind asse" 
quuntur, but ^* men must use much labour and industry to find 
it out." But I digress. 

Compound medicines are inwardly taken or outwardly ap- 
plied. Inwardly taken, be either liquid or solid ; liquid, are 
fluid or consisting. Fluid, as wines, and syrups. The wines 
ordinarily used to this disease ar^ wormwood wine, tamarisk, 
and buglossatum, wine made of borage and bugloss, the com- 
position of which is specified in Araoldus Villanovanus, Jik 
de vinisy of borage, balm, bugloss, cinnamon, &c., and highly 

noxia quserere remedia, etex simplicibos tioDem, &c. ' Cum simplicia non p<»- 

compoaitas fSusere, turn ad saporem, odo- sunt, necesfdtas cogit ad oomposita. 

ntn,palatigTatiam,adcorrectionein8iin- « Ups. Bpist. > Theod. Prodromuf 

IpUcium, tam ad fiituros usus, conserva- Amor. lib. 9. 
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oommended for its virtues : * " it drives away leprosy, scabs 
clears the blood, recreates the spirits, exhilarates the miud 
purgeth the brain of those anxious black melancholy fumes 
and cleanseth the whole body of that black humour by urine 
To which I add,'' saith yillanovanus, "that it will bring mad 
men, and such raging bedlamites as are tied in chains, to th« 
use of their reason again. My conscience bears me witness^ 
that I do not lie, I saw a grave matron helped by this means 
she was so choleric, and so furious sometimes, that she was 
almost mad, and beside herself; she said and did she knew 
not what, scolded, beat her maids, and was now ready to ba 
bound, till she drank of this borage wine, and by this ex 
cellent remedy was cured, which a poor foreigner, a silly 
beggar, taught her by chance, that came to crave an alms 
from door to door." The juice of borage, if it be clarified, 
and drunk in wine, will do as much, the roots sliced and 
steeped, &c., saith Ant. Mizaldus, art, med^ who cites this 
story verbatim out of Villanovanus, and so doth Magninus, a 
physician of Milan, in his regimen of health. Such another 
excellent compound water I find in Rubeus, de distil, sec. 3, 
which he highly magnifies out of Savanarola, * " for such as 
are solitary, dull, heavy, or sad without a cause, or be 
troubled with trembling of heart." Other excellent com- 
pound waters for melancholy, he cites in the same place, 
' '* if their melancholy be not inflamed, or their temperature 
over-hot." Evonimus hath a precious aqua vita to this pur- 
pose, for such as are cold. But he and most commend aurum 
potabile, and every writer prescribes clarified whey, with 
borage, bugloss, endive, succory, &c,, of goat's milk especially, 

1 Sanguinem oomiptmn emaculat, mens, et impos anlml dioenda taoenda 

flcabiem abolet, lepram curat, spiritus loquebatur, adeo fiirens ut lig^ cogere- 

recreat. et animum exhilarat. Melan- tur. Fuit ei prsestantissimo remedio yinl 

cholicos hmnores per urinam educit, et istius usus, indicatus a per^^no homine 

cerebrum a crassis aerumnosis melan- mendico, eleemoBynam prse Ibribns dictas 

cholise fiunis pui^t, quibus addo de- matronae implorante. * lis qui tris- 

mentes et furioeos vinculis retinendos tantur sine cansdL, et vitant amioorum 

plurimnm juvat, et ad rationis uoum societatem et tremunt corde. 'Mode 

dncit. Testis est milii conscientia, quod non inflammetur melancholia, aut ealidK 

fiderim matronam quandam bine libera- ore temperamento sint. 
tarn, quae frequentiiis ex iracundi^ de- 
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some indefinitely at all times, some thirty days together in 
the spring, every morning fasting, a good draught. Syrups 
are very good, and often used to digest this humour in the 
heart, spleen, liver, &c. As syrup of borage (there is a 
famous syrup of borage highly commanded by Laurentius to 
this purpose in his tract of melancholy), de pomis of King 
Sabor, now obsolete, of thyme and epithyme, hops, scolopen- 
dria, fnmitory, maidenhair, bizantine, &c. These are most 
used for preparatives to other physic, mixed with distilled 
waters of like nature, or in juleps otherwise. 

Consisting, are conserves or confections; conserves of 
borage, bugloss, balm, fumitory, succory, maidenhair, vio- 
lets, roses, wormwood, &c. Confections, treacle, mithridate, 
eclegms, or linctures, &c. Solid, as aroroatical confections ; 
hot, diambra, diamargaritum calidum, dianthus, diamoschum 
dfilce, eUctuarium de gemmis^ ketificans Galeni et RhasiSj 
diagalingay dtacimgmum, dtanisum, diatrion pipertoriy dia^ 
zingiber^ dtacapers, dtcunnnamomum ; Cold, as dtamargari- 
turn frigidum, diacoraUt, diarrhodon abbatiSj diaeodton^ <&c., 
as every pkarmacopceta will show you, with their tables or 
lozenges that are made out of them ; with condites and the 
like. 

Outwardly used as occasion serves, as amulets, oils hot and 
cold, as of camomile, stsechados, violets, roses, almonds, poppy, 
nymphaea, mandrake, &c, to be used after bathing, or to pro- 
cure sleep. 

Ointments composed of the said species, oils and wax, <&c., 
as AlaMastritum Poptdeum, some hot, some cold, to moisten, 
pi-ocure sleep, and correct other accidents. 

Liniments are made of the same matter to the like pur- 
pose ; em plasters of herbs, flowers, roots, &c., with oils, and 
other liquors mixed and boiled together. 

Cataplasms, salves, or poultices made of green herbs, 
pounded or sod in water till they be soft, which are applied 
to the hypochondres, and ^ other parts when the body is 
empty. 
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Cerates are applied to several parts and frontals, to take 
away pain, grief, heat, procure sleep. Fomentations or 
sponges, wet in some decoctions, &c., epithemata, or those 
moist medicines, laid on linen, to bathe and cool several parts 
misafiected. 

Sacculi, or little bags of herbs, flowers, seeds, roots, and 
the like, applied' to the head, heart, stomach, &c, odoraments, 
balls, perfmnes, posies to smell to, all which have their several 
uses in melancholy, as shall be shown, when I treat of the 
cur<3 of the distinct species by themselves. 



MEMB. II. 

SuBSECT. I. — Purging Simples upward, 

Melanagoga, or melancholy purging medicines, are 
either simple or compound, and that gently, or violently, 
purging upward or downward. These following purge up- 
ward. ^ Asarum or Asarabacca, which, as Mesne saith, is 
hot in the second degree, and dry in the third, " it is com- 
monly taken in wine, whey," or as with us, the juice of two 
or three leaves, or more sometimes, pounded in posset drink 
qualified with a little licorice, or anise-seed, to avoid the ful- 
someness of the taste, or as Diaserum Femelii, Brassivola, 
in Caiart.y reckons it up amongst those simples that only 
purge melancholy, and Ruellius confirms as much out of bis 
experience, that it purgeth ^ black choler, like hellebore itself. 
.Galen, lib, 6, simplic, and • Matthiolus ascribe other virtues 
to it, and will have it purge other humours as well as this. 

Laurel, by Heumius's method, ad prax. lib, 2, cap, 24, is 
put amongst the strong purgers of melancholy ; it is hot and 
dry in the fourth degree. Dioscorides, lib. 11, cap. 114, adds 
other effects to it.* Pliny sets down fifteen berries in drink 

1 Heurnius: datur in sero lactis, ant sCrassosetbiliosoehnmorespervomitum 
▼ino. ^Veratri modo expurgat cere edacit. < Vomitum et menses cit ; ya- 
brom, robprat memoriam. Fnchsius. let ad hydrop. See. 

VOL. II. 24 
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for a sufficient potion ; it is oommonlj corrected with bis op- 
posites, cold and motet, as jttioe of endive, purslane, and is 
taken in a potion to seven grains add a hidf. Bat this and 
asarabacca, every gentlewoman in the country knows how 
to give ; they are two common vomits. 

Sdlla, or sea-onion, is hot and dry in the third degree. 
Brassivola, in CaiarL oQt of Mesue, others, and his own ex- 
perience, will have this 6imfde to purge ^ melancholy alone. 
It is an ordinary vomit, vinam ^eUUUevm^ mixed with rubel 
in a little white wine. 

White hellebore, which some call sneezing powder, a strong 
purger upward, which many reject, as being too violent ; 
Mesue and Averroes will not admit of it, *"by reason of 
danger of suffocation," • " great pmn and trouble it puts the 
poor patient to," saith Dodonseus. Yet Galen, lib. 6, gimpL 
med, and Dioscorides, cap, l45, allow of it. It was indeed 
^ " terrible in former times," as Pliny notes, but now familiar, 
insomuch that many took it in those days, ^ " that were stu- 
dents, to quicken their wits," which Persins, SctL 1, objects to 
Accius the poet, IHag Acci ebria veratro. • " It helps melan- 
choly, the falling-sickness, madness, gout, dbc., but not to be 
taken of old men, youths, such as are weaklings, nice, or 
effeminate, troubled with headache, high-coloured, or fear 
strangling," saith Dioscorides. ' Oribasius, an old physieiany 
hath written very copiously, and approves of it, "in such 
affections which can other^-ise hardly be cured." Heumius, 
UK 2, prax, med. de vormtoriis^ will not have it used ' " but 
with great caution by reason of its strength, and then when 
antimony will do no good," which caused Hermophilus to 
compare it to a stout captain (as Codronchus observes, cap* 
7, cammmt, de IfeUeb.) that will see all his soldiers go before 

1 Materias atras ediicit. > Ab arte libus et effeininatls. ^ CoUeet. lib. 8, 

Ideo r^iciendiiin,.ob x>ei1ctiluin suffoca- cap. 8, in affectionibus iis qiiaB diffictdter 

Uonis. 8 Cap. l6, magnSL vi ednoit, et ourantur. Helleborum damns. 8 Noq 

Diolestii cum summ^. < Quondam sine summSL cautione hoc remedio ute- 

terribile. & Multi studiomm gratia ad mur; est enim validissimum, et qurnn 

frovidenda acrius quse commentabantur. yires A.Dtimonii contemnit morbus, in 

Medetur comitialibus, melancholicis, auzilium evocatur, modo valide 

Dodagricis; vetatur senib is, pueris, mol- efflorescaut. 
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him and ccHne post prindpiaj like the bragging soldier, last 
himself; ^when other helps &il in inveterate melancholy, in 
a desperate case, this vomit is to be taken. And yet for all 
this, if it be well prepared, it may be * securely given at first 
'Matthiolus brags, that he hath often, to the good of many, 
made use of it, and Heumius, ^ ^ that he hath happily used 
it, prepared after his own prescript," and- with good success. 
Christophorns k YegBi, lib. 3, c. 41, is of the same opinion, 
that it may be lawfully given ; and our country gentlewomen 
find it by their common practice, that there is no such great 
danger in it. Dr. Turner, speaking of this plant in his 
Herbal, telleth us, that in his time it was an ordinary receipt 
among good wives, to give hellebore in powder to ii* weight, 
and he is not much against it But they do commonly ex- 
ceed, for who so bold as blind Bayard, and prescribe it by 
pennyworths, and such irrational ways, as I have heard my- 
self market folks ask for it in an apothecary's shop ; but with 
what success Grod knows ; they smart often for their rash 
boldness and folly, break a vein, make their eyes ready to 
start out of their heads, or kill themselves. So that the fault 
is not in the physic, but in the rude and indiscreet handling 
of it He that will know, therefore, when to use, how to pre- 
pare it ari^t, and in what dose, let him read Heumius,/i& 2, 
prax. mecL Brassivola, de Oaiart, Grodefiidus Stegius, the 
emperor Budolphus's physician, cap. 16, Matthiolus in Dios- 
cor. and that excellent commentary of Baptista Codronchus, 
which is instar omnium de JSelleb. alb. where we shall find 
great diversity of examples and receipts. 

Antimony or stibium, which our chemists so much magnify, 
is either taken in substance or infusion, &C., and frequently 
prescribed in this disease. "It helps all infirmities," saith 
* Matthiolus, " which proceed from black choler, falling-sick- 

1 JStius, tetrab. cap, 1, ser. 2. lis so- Helleboro albo. ^ In lib. 6, IMoscor. 

lum dari vult Helleboruin album, qui cap. 8. Omnibus opitulatur morbis, 

secns spem non babent, non lis qui syn- quos atra bills excitavit, oomitialibus, lis- 

oopen timent, &o. sCum salute mul- que praesertim qui Hjpochondriacas ob 

torum. 8 <^p. 12, de morbis cap. tinent passiones. 

Nos &cllHme nhn or nostro preparato 
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ness, and hypochondriacal passions ; " and for farther proof 
of his assertion, he gives several instances of such as have 
been freed with it : ^ one of Andrew Gallus, a phjsidan of 
Trent, that after manj other essays, " imputes the recovery 
of his health, next after Gk>d, to this remedy alone.'' An- 
other of Greorge Handshius, that in like sort, when other 
medicines ftiiled, ^ ^ was by this restored to his former health, 
and which of his knowledge others have likewise tried, and 
by the help of this admirable medicine been recovered." A 
third of a parish priest at Prague in Bohemia, * ^^ that was so 
far gone with melancholy that he doted, and spake he knew 
not what ; but after he had taken twelve grains of stibium, 
(as I myself saw, and can witness, for I was called to see this 
miraculous accident,) he was purged of a deal of black choler, 
like little gobbets of flesh, and all his excrements were as 
black blood (a medicine fitter for a horse than a man), yet it 
did him so much good, that the next day he was perfectly 
cured." This very story of the Bohemian priest, Sckenkius 
relates verbatim^ Exoter. experiment, ad var. morh. cent. 6, 
observ. 6, with great approbation of it. Hercules de Saxonia 
calls it a profitable medicine, if it be taken after meat to six 
or eight grains, of such as are apt to vomit Rodericus k 
Fonseca, the Spaniard, and late professor of Padua in Italy, 
extols it to this disease, Tom. 2, consul. 85, so doth Lod. 
Mercatus, de inter, morh. cur. lib. 1, cap. 17, with many 
others. Jacobus Gervinus, a French physician, on the other 
side, lib. 2, de venenis conftU. explodes all this, and saith he 
took three grains only upon Matthiolus and some others' com- 
mendation, but it almost killed him, whereupon he concludes, 
* *' antimony is rather poison than a medicine." Th. Erastus 
concurs with him in his opinion, and so doth ^lian Mon- 

1 Andreas Gallus, Tiidentinus medicos, atram bilem ex alTO eduzit (ut ^o Tidi, 

salutom huio medicamento post Denm qui vocatus tanquam ad minAaliini ad- 

debet. > Integrae sanitati, brevi restitu- fui teetari possum), et ramenta tanquam 

tus. Id quod aliis accidisse scio, qui hoc carnis dissecta in partes, totum excre- 

mirabili medicamoDto usi sunt. ^ Qui mentum tanquam sanguinem nigerri- 

melanoholicus fiustus plan^ desipiebat, mum reprasentabat. < Antimonium 

multaque stult^ loquebatur, huic exhibi- venenum, non medicamentum 
turn 12 gr. stibium, quod paulo post 
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taltos, cap, 30, de melan. But what do I talk ? 'tis the sub- 
ject of whole books ; I might cite a century of authors pro 
B.nd' con, I will conclude with ^ Zuinger, antimony is like 
Scanderbeg's sword, which is either good or bad, strong or 
weak, as the party is that prescribes, or useth it ; " a worthy 
medicine if it be rightly applied to a strong man, otherwise 
poison." For the preparing of it, look in Evonimi thesaurus^ 
Quercetan, Chwdldus OroUiw, Basil Ghim, Basil. Valen' 
tins, &c 

Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes 
far beyond all the panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher's 
stones, a sovereign remedy to all diseases. A good vomit, I 
C(»ifess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely 
taken, and medicinally used ; but as it is commonly abused 
by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a plague, a 
mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health; hellish, 
devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body 
and soul. 

SuBSECT. II. — Simples purging Melancholy downward. 

Polypody and epithyme are, without all exceptions, 
gentle purgers of melancholy. Dioscorides will have them 
void phlegm ; but Brassivola out of his experience averreth, 
that they purge this humour; they are used in decoction, 
infusion, &c., simple, mixed, &c. 

Myrobalans, all five kinds, are happily ^ prescribed against 
melancholy and quartan agues ; Brassivola speaks out * " of 
a thousand " experiences, he gave them in piUs, decoctions, &c., 
look for peculiar receipts in him. 

Stoechas, fumitory, dodder, herb mercury, roots of capers, 
genista or broom, pennyroyal and half boiled cabbage, I find 
in this catalogue of purgers of black choler, origan, fever- 
few, ammoniac * salt, saltpetre. But these are Very gentle ; 

1 Cratonis ep. sect, vel ad MonaTinm mi dantnr melancholicis et qtiatemariis. 

^p. Id nixamque partem dignissimam * Millies horum vires expertos sum. 

medicameatmn, si recte atentor, secua * Sal nitrum, sal ammoniaoum, dracontU 

Tenenum. > Alvroresfligant; atilissi- radix, dictamnum. 
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alyppus, dragon root, centaury, dittany, colutea, which Fuch- 
sius, cap. 168, and others take for senna, hut most distin- 
guish. Senna is in the middle of violent and gentle purg^re 
downward, hot in the second degree, dry in the first Bras- 
sivola calls it ^^^a wonderful herh against melancholy, it 
scours the blood, lightens the spirits, shakes off sorrow, a 
most profitable medicine/' as ' Dodonaeus terms it, invented 
by the Arabians, and not heard of before. It is taken divers 
ways, in powder, infusion, but most commonly in the infii^on, 
with ginger, or some cordial flowers added to. correct it. 
Actuarius commends it sodden in broth, with an old cock, or 
in whey, which is the common conveyer of all such things as 
purge black choler; or steeped in wine, which Heumius 
accounts sufficient without any &rther correction. 

Aloes by most is said to purge choler, but Aurelianus, 
Uh. 2, c. 6, de morK chnm. Arculanus, cap, 6, tn 9 Rhatisj 
Julius Alexandrinus, c^nsiL 185, ScoUs^,CT2AOy:coiMiL 189, 
ScoUz, prescribe it to this disease ; as good for the stomach 
and to open the haemorrhoids, out of Mesne, Bhasis, Serapio, 
Avicenna; Menardus, ep. KK 1, epiH. 1, opposeth it, aloes 
' ^' doth not open the veins," or move the haemorrhrnds, which 
Leonhartus Fuchsius, paradox* lib. 1, likewise affirms; but 
Brassivola and Dodonaenis defend Mesue out of their experi- 
ence ; let * Valesius end the controversy. 

Lapis Armenius and lazuli are much niagnified by ' Alex- 
ander, hb, 1, cap, 16, Avicenna, ^tius, and Actuarius, if 
they be well washed, that the water be no more coloured, 
fifty times, some say. ^ '^ That good Alexander (saith Gruia- 
nerius), puts such confidence in this one medicine, that he 
tliought all melancholy passions might be cured by it ; and 
I for my part have oftentimes happily used it, and was never 
deceived in the operation of it" The like ma} be said of 

1 Calet (mttner secando, siccat primo, red abstergit a yUalibos parttbus. 

adTersus omnia vitia atrae bilis valet, * Tract. 15, c. 6. Bonus Alexander, tan* 

Bangninem mundat, spiritus illastrat, tarn lapide Armeno confidentiam haboit, 

moerorem discntit, herba mirifloa. > Gap. nt omnes melanchoUcas pasdones ab eo 

i, lib. 2. s Recentiores n^ant ora cnrari posse orederet, et ^|;o inde saepiarf- 

venamm resecare. * An aloe aperiat me usus sum. et in ^os ezhibitkme nun- 

>ra yenarum, lib. 9, cont. 8. & Vapo- quam fraudatus foi. 
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lapis lazuli, though it be somewhat weaker than the other. 
Gar '.ias ab Horto, hut. lib. 1, cap. 65, relates, that the * phy- 
siciais of the Moors familiarlj prescribe it to all melaucholj 
passions, and Matthiolus, ep. Uh 3, 'brags of that happy 
Buooess which he still had in the administration of it Nicholas 
Meripsa puts it amongst the best remedies, sect. 1, cap. 1 2, 
in Antidotb; *^and if this will not serve (saith Rhasis), 
then there remains nothing but lapis Armenius and hellebore 
itself." Yalescus and Jason Pratensis much commend pulvis 
hali, which is made of it James Damascen. 2, cap. 12, 
Hercules de Saxoni^, &c., speaks well of it Crato will not 
approve this ; it and both hellebores, he saith, are no better 
than poison* Victor TrincavelUus, Uh. 2, cap. 14, found it in 
his experience, * " to be very noisome, to trouble the stomach, 
and hurt their bodies that take it overmuch." 

Black hellebore, that most renowned plant, and famous 
purger of melancholy, which all antiquity so much used and 
admired, was first found out by Melanpodius a shepherd, as 
Pliny records, lib. 25, cap. 5, ^ who, sedng it to purge his 
goats when they raved, practised it upon Elige and Calene, 
King Prffitus's daughters, that ruled in Arcadia, near the 
fountain Clitorius, and restored them to their former health. 
In Hippocrates's time it was in only request, insomuch that 
he writ a book of it, a fragment of whldi remains yet 
Theophrastns, ^ Galen, Pliny, Cselius Aurelianus, as ancient 
as Galen, Ub. 1, cap. 6, Areteus, lib. 1, cc^. 5, Oribasius, 
Kb. 7, collect, a famous Greek, ^tius, ser. 3, cap. 112 & 
113 jE>. ^gineta, Gkden's Ape, Ub. 7, cap. 4, Actuarius, 
TralHanus, Ub. 5, c(xp. 15, Cornelius Celsus only remaining 
of the old Latins, Ub. 3, cap. 23, extol and admire this 
excellent plant ; and it was generally so much esteemed of 
the ancients for this disease amongst the rest, that they sent 
all such as were crazed, or that doted, to the Anticyrae, or to 

ilfanronunmediHhocIapideplenim- 184, Seoltdl. « Malta corpora yidi 

qnapurgantmelaDohoUam, &o. SQuo (pcayissimi hlDC agitata, et stomacho 

ego stepe feUciter usus sam, et magno multam obfoisae. ^ Gum Tidiaset ab eo 

com auxilio. 'Si non hoc, nihil reatat curari capras faren'es, fcc. « Lib. 6, 

nid helleboroB, et lapii armeniis. Oonsil. edmpL med. 
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Phocis- in Achaia, to be purged, where this plant was in 
abundance to be had. In Strabo's time it was an ordinary 
voyage, Namget Anticyrcu ; a common proverb among the 
Greeks and Latins, to bid a dlzzard or a madman go take 
hellebore ; as in Lucian, Menippus to Tantalus, Tantale^ 
denpis, helUhoro epoto tihi opu$ est, eoque sane meraco, thou 
art out of thy little wit, O Tantalus, and must needs drink 
hellebore, and that without mixture. Aristophanes in Vespis^ 
drink hellebore, &c., and Harpax in the ^Comedian, told 
Simo and Ballio, two doting fellows, that they had need to 
be purged with this plant When that proud Menacrates 
6 Cet>r» had writ an arrogant letter to Philip of Macedon, he 
sent back no other answer but this, ConstUo tihi tU ad 
Anticyram te con/eras, noting thereby that he was crazed, 
cUque heUeboro indigere, had much need of a good purge. 
Lilias Geraldus saith, that Hercules, after all his mad pranks 
upon his wife and children, was perfectly cured by a purge 
of hellebore, which an Anticyrian administered unto him. 
They that were sound commonly took it to quicken their wits 
(as Ennius of old), ^ Qui non nisi potus ad arma — prosiluit 
dicenda, and as our poets drink sack to improve their inven- 
tions, (I find it so registered by Agellius, lii. 17, cap. 15.) 
Cameades the academic, when he was to write against Zeno 
the stoic, purged himself with hellebore first, which * Petro- 
nius puts upon Chrysippus. In such esteem it continued for 
many ages, till at length Mesne and some other Arabians 
began to reject and reprehend it, upon whose authority for 
many following lustres, it was much debased and quite out 
of request, held to be poison and no medicine ; and is still 
oppugned to this day by * Crato and some junior physicians. 
Their reasons are, because Aristotle, L 1, de plant, c, 3, said, 
henbane and hellebore were poison ; and Alexander Aphro- 
diseus, in the preface of his problems, gave out, that (speak- 
ing of hellebore) *" Quails fed on that which was poison to 

1 Pseadolo, act. 4, seen, ult heUeboro Etsi multi magni Tiri probent, ki bonam 
hisce bominibus opus est. > Hor. partem acoipSmt m^ci, non jrobem. 

« In Satyr. * Crato, consil. 16, 1. 2. 6 Vescuntur Teratro cotorniees quod ho» 
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men." Gralen, L 6, Epid. com. 5, Text. 35, confirms as much ; 
^Constantine the emperor in his Greoponicks, attributes no 
other virtue to it, than to kill mice and rats, flies and mould- 
warps, and so Mizaldns, Nicander of old, Grervinus, Sckenkius, 
and some other Neoterics that have written of poisons, speak 
of hellebore in a chief place. 'Nicholas Leonicus hath a 
storj of Solon, that besieging, I know not what citj, steeped 
hellebore in a spring of water, which hj pipes was conveyed 
into the middle of the town, and so either poisoned, or else 
made them so feeble and weak bj purging, that thej were 
not able to bear arms. Notwithstanding all these cavils and 
objections, most of our late writers do much approve of it. 
* Gariopontus, Ub. 1, cap. 13, Codronchus, com. de heUeh.y 
Fallopius, lib. de med. purg. simpl. cap. 69, et consiL 15, 
Trincavellii, Montanus, 239, Frisemelica, cormL 14, Hercules 
de Saxoni&, so that it be opportunely given. Jacobus de 
Dondis, Agg. Amatus, Lucet cent. 66, Grodef. Stegius, cap. 
13, Hollerius, and all our herbalists subscribe. Fernelius, 
meth. med. Uo. 5, cc^. 16, ^^confesseth it to be a ^terrible 
purge and hard to take, yet well given to strong men, and 
such as have able bodies." F. Forestus and Capivaccius 
forbid it to be taken in substance, but allow it in decoction 
or infusion, both which ways, P. Monavius approves above 
all others, Epist. 231, Scoltzii ; Jacchinus in 9 Rhasis com- 
mends a receipt of his own preparing ; Penottus another of 
his chemically prepared, Evonimus another. Hildesheim, 
tpicel. 2, de mel. hath many examples how it should be used, 
with diversity of receipts. Heumius, lib. 7, prax. med. cap. 
14," calls it an * innocent medicine howsoever, if it be well 
prepared." The root of it is only in use, which may be kept 
many years, and by some given in substance, as by Fallopius 
and Brassivola amongst the rest, who ^ brags that he was the 
first that restored it again to its use, and tells a story how he 

minibus toxioumefit. i Lib. 28, c.7, 12, ted robustis datur tamen, fcc. > In- 

14. SDe Tar. hist. > Corpus incol- nocens medicamentmn, modo rite pare- 

ume reddit, et Juvenile efflcit. « Yet- tur. • Absit jactantia, ego piimof 

eres non sine cansOL usi snot ; Difflcilis prtebere coepi, &c. 
ex Helleboro porgatio, et terroris plena, 
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cured <m(3 Melatasta, a madman, that was thought to be posf 
sessedy in the Duke Ferrara's court, with one purge of black 
hellebore in substance * the receipt is there to be seen ; his 
excrements were like ink, ^he perfectly healed at once; 
Vidua Yidius, a Dutch physician, will not admit of it in sub- 
stance, to whom most subscribe, but as before in Uie decoc- 
tion, infusion, or which is all in all, in the extract, which he 
prefers before the rest, and calls suave medicamerUum, a 
sweet medicine, an easy, that may be securely given to 
women, children, and weaklings. Baracellus, hario gemaU, 
terms it ntaacirMB pr^BsUmtUe medicamenhun^ a medicine <^ 
great worth and note. Queroetan in his Spcufir. Phar. and 
many others, tell wonders of the extract Paraoebus, above 
all the rest, is the greatest admirer of this plant ; and espec- 
ially the extract, he calls it theriacum^ terrestre babamum, 
another treacle, a terrestrial balm, imtar omnium^ ^ aH in all, 
the 'sole and last refuge to cure this malady,. the gout, epi- 
lepsy, leprosy," &c. K this will not help, no phy»G in the 
world can but mineral, it is the upshot of alL Matthiolus 
laughs at Uiose that except against it, and though some abhor 
it out of the authority of Mesue, and dare not adventure to 
prescribe it, *^yet I, (saith he) have happily used it six 
hundred times without ofience, and communicated it to divers 
worthy physicians, who have given me great thanks for it." 
Look for receipts, dose, preparation, and other cautions c(m- 
oeming this simple, in him, Brassivola, Paracelsus, Oodron- 
chus, and the rest 

SuBSECT. m. — Compound Pursers. 

Compound medicines which purge melancholy, are either 
taken in the superior or inferior parts ; superior at mouth or 
nostrils. At the mouth swallowed or not swallowed; If 

1 la Catart. Ez un& solSL eyaciiatione ta- mmn medicamentam, quod csBteia omnia 

ror cessaTit et quietus inde yixit. Tale ex- claudit, quaacunque oaBtoris lazattris peUi 

emplum apod SckeDkiom. et apad Seolt- non poesunt ad huno pertinent ; si non 

siuoi, ep. 281 P. Monayias se stolid urn linic, nuUicedunt. STMtaii poosum me 

snrasw jactat hoc epoto tribos ant qoatu- aexcentis bominibns Helleborum nigrum 

or Ticibus. ) Ultimum refugium, extre- extaibnisae, nullo prorsoB inoonunodOtfre- 
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swallowed liquid or solid ; liquid, as compound wine of helle^ 
bore, scilla or sea-onion, senna, Vtntim Sctlliiicum, HeUe- 
horatumj which ^Quercetan so much applauds ^^for melan* 
cholj and madness, either inwardly taken, or outwardly 
appHed to the head, with little pieces of linen dipped warm 
in it" Oxymd SciJUticum^ Syrupus HeUeboraJtus major and 
minor in Quercetan, and Syrupus GenistcB for hypochondria- 
cal melancholy in the same author, compound syrup of suc- 
cory, of fumitory, polypody, &c Heumius his purging cock- 
broth. Sonte except against these syrups, as appears by 
^ Udalrinus Leonoras his epistle to Matthiolus, as most perni- 
cious, and that out of Hippocrates, coda movere, et medicari^ 
non cruder no raw things to be used in physic; but this in 
the following epistle is exploded and soundly confuted by 
MattUolus; many juleps, potions, receipts, are composed of 
these, as you shall find in Hildesheim, spied, 2, Heurnius, 
lih. %, cap* 14, George Sckenkius, ItaL med. prax. &c 

Solid purges are confections, electuaries, pills by them- 
selves, or compound with others, as de lapide lazuio, Armenia, 
piL Inda, of fumitory, &c. Confection of Hamecli, which 
though most approve, Solenander, «ec. 5, consiL 22, bitterly 
inveighs against, so doth Rondoletius Pharmacop. officiua, 
Fenielius and odiers ; diasena, diapolypodium, diacassia, dia- 
catholicon, Wecker's electuarie de Epithymo, Ptolemy's hierol- 
ogadtum, of which divers receipts are daily made. 

^tius, 22, 23, commends Bteram Ruffi, Trincavellias 
eonsil. 12, lib* 4, approves of Hiera; non, inquit, invenio me- 
lius medicamentum, I find no better medicine, he saith. 
Heumius adds piL aggregai, pills de Epithymo, piL Ind 
Mesue describes in the Florentine Antidotary, PHuUb sine 
quHnwesse noh, PihdcB Oochice cum HeUehoro, PiL Arahicce, 
Foetida, de quinque generihus mirabolanorum, &c. More 
proper to melancholy, not excluding in the mean time, turbith, 

1 Pharmacop. Optimum «8t ad mani- motum. * Bpist. Math. lib. 8. Talef 

am et mnaes melanohoUoos afiisctus, turn syrupi nooentisaim} et omnibus modi* 

intra assomptam, tom extrinaectu eapiti extirpandi. 
sum linteolM *n eo madefoctis tepide ad- 
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manna, rhabarb, agaric, elesoophe, &c., which are not so 
proper to this humour. For, as Montaltus holds, cap, 30, and 
Montanus, cholera eUam purganda quod atra sit palndumy 
choler is to be purged because it feeds the other ; and some 
are of an opinion, as Erasistratus and Asclepiades maintained 
of old, against whom Galen disputes, i ^ that no physic doth 
purge one humour alone, but all alike or what is next'' 
l^ost therefore in their receipts and magistrals which are 
coined here, make a mixture of several simples and com- 
pounds to purge all humours in general as well as this. 
Some rather use potions than pills to purge this humour, 
because that as Heuniius and Crato observe, htc 9uccu» a 
iicco remedio cegre trahitur, this juice is not so easily drawn 
by dry remedies, and as Montanus adviseth, 25 cons. "• All 
* drying medicines are to be repelled, as aloe, hiera," and all 
pills whatsoever, because the disease is dry of itself. 

I might here insert many receipts of prescribed potions, 
boles, &C. The doses of these, but that they are common 
in every good physician, and that I am loath to incur the cen- 
sure of Forestus, UK 3, cap. 6, de urinis, *^ against those 
that divulge and publish medicines in their mother-tongue," 
and lest I should give occasion thereby to some ignorant 
reader to practise on himself, without the consent of a good 
physician. 

Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the mouth, 
are gargarisms used commonly after a purge, when the body 
is soluble and loose. Or apophlegmatisms, masticatories, to 
be held and chewed in the mouth, which are gentle, as hys- 
sop, origan, pennyroyal, thyme, mustard ; strong, as peUitory, 
pepper, ginger, &c 

Such as are taken into the nostrils, errhina, are liquid or 
dry, juice of pimpernel, onions, &c, castor, pepper, white 



1 PtiTganda censebant medicamenta, qusBonnqiie. sOontnt eos qui lingo! 

noniiQUinhumoremattraheTe,sed quern- mlgari etTemacoUL remedia et medfoa- 

ennque attigerint in suam natoram con- menta pneaoribiint, et qnibosTis coot' 

vertere. ^ Religantur omnes exsio- mania fiifOinnt. 
cantes mediclDse, it aloe, hiera, pilaUe 
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hellebore, &c To these you may add odoraments, perfumes, 
and sofiumigations, &c. 

^ Taken mto the inferior parts are clysters strong or weak, 
suppositories of Castilian soap, honey boiled to a consistence ; 
or stronger of scammony, hellebore, &c. 

These are aU used, and prescribed to this malady upon 
<4everal occasions, as shall be shown in its place. 



MEMB. IIL 

Ghirurgical Remedies. 

In lefting of blood three main circumstances are to be con- 
sidered, ^ " Who, how much, when/' That is, that it be done 
to such a one as may endure it, or to whom it may belong, 
that he be of a competent age, not too young, nor too old, 
overweak, fat, or lean, sore laboured, but to such as have 
need, are full of bad blood, noxious humours, and may be 
eased by it. 

The quantity depends upon the party's habit of body, as 
he is strong or weak, full or empty, may spare more or less. 

In the mormng is the fittest time ; some doubt whether it 
be best fasting, or full, whether the moon's motion or aspect 
of planets be to be observed; some affirm, some deny, some 
grant in acute, but not in chronic diseases, whether before or 
afler physic. 'Tis Heumius's aphorism, a phlehotomid auspi- 
eandum esse curationem, non a pharmacid, you must begin 
vrith bloodletting and not physic ; some except this peculiar 
malady. But what do I ? Horatius Augenius, a physician 
of Padua, hath lately writ 17 books of this subject, Jobertus, 
&c. 

Particular kinds of bloodletting in ^ use are three, first is 
that opening a vein in the arm with a sharp knife, or in the 
head, knee^, or any other parts, as shall be thought fit 

1 Qols, quantum, quando. * Femelius, lib. 2, cap. 19. 
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Cupping-glassesf, with or without scarification, ocymw^ 
campescurU, saith Femelius, they work presenlly, and are 
applied to several parts, to divert humours, aches, winds, &c. 

Horseleeches are much used in melancholy, f^plied es- 
pecially to the haemorrhoids, Horatius Augenius, Uh. 10, 
cap. 10, Platarus, de mentis alienat. cap. 3. Altomarus, 
Piso, and many others, prefer them before any evacuations 
in this kind. 

' Cauteries, or searing with hot irons, combustions, borings, 
lancings, which, because they are terrible, Drapax and SinO' 
pismus are invented by plasters to raise blisters, and heating 
medicines of pitch, mustard-seed, and the like. 

Issues still to be kept open, made as the former, and ap- 
plied in and to several parts, have their use here on divers 
occasions, as shall be shown. • 



SECT. V. MEMR L 

SuBSBOT. L — Particular Cure of the three several Kinds • 

of Head-Melancholy, 

Thb general cures thus briefly examined i&id discussed, it 
rmnains now to apply these medicines to the three particular 
spedes or kinds, that, according to the several parts affected, 
each man may tell in some sort how to help or ease himself. 
I will treat of head-melancholy first, in which, as in all other 
good cures, we must begin with diet, as a matter of most 
moment, able oftentimes of itself to work this effect I have 
read, saith Laurentius, cap, 8, de Mdaneh. that in old dis- 
eases which have gotten the upper hand or a habit, the man- 
ner of living is to more purpose, than whatsoever can be 
drawn out of the most precious boxes of the apothecaries. 
This diet, as I have said, is not only in choice of meat and 

> BenodflBOfl, lib. 6, cap. 21, de his, Merourialis, lib. 8, de oomporit. med. cap. 34 
aeamitu, lib. 1, prax. med. Wecker, &c. 
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drink, but of all those other non-natural things. Let air be 
clear and moist most part ; diet moistening, of good juice, 
easy of digestion, and not windy ; drink clear, and well 
brewed, not too strong, nor too small. ^^ Make a melancholy 
man ^Eit^" as ^ Rhasis saith, ^ and thou hast finished the cure." 
Exercise not too remiss, nor too violent. Sleep a little more 
than ordinary. ^ Excrements daily to be voided by art or 
nature ; -and which Femelius enjoins his patient, cormL 44, 
above the rest, to avoid all passions and perturbations of the 
mindl Let him not be alone or idle (in any kind df melan-> 
choly), but still accompanied with such friends and familiars 
he most affects, neatly dressed, washed, and combed, accord- 
ing to his ability at least, in clean sweet linen, spruce, hand- 
some, decent, and good apparel ; for nothing sooner dejects a 
man than want, squalor, and nastiness, fcml or old clothes out 
of fashion. Concerning the medicinal part, he that will satis* 
fy himself at large (in this precedent of diet) and see all at 
once, the whole cure and manner of it in every distinct 
species, let him consult with Gordonius, Valescus, with Pros- 
per Calenus, lib, de atrd Idle ad Card. CuBsium, Laurentius, 
C€^, S et 9, de melan. ^lian Montaltus, de met, cap, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, Donat. ab Altomari, cap, 7, artts med. Hercules 
de Saxonii, in Panth, cap, 7, et JVact, eftis pectUiar, de 
melan. per Bolzetam, edit, Venetiis, 1620, cap. 17, 18, 19, 
Savanarola, Hub, 82, TVaet, 8, cap, 1, Sd^enkius, in prax, 
curat. ItaL med, Heumius, c(xp, 12, de morb. Victorius Fav- 
entinus, pract, Magn. et JSmpir, Hildesheim, SpiceL 2, de 
man. et meL Fel. Plater, Stockerus, Bmel, P. Bayerus, 
Forestus, Fuchsius, Capivaccius, Rondoletius, Jason Praten- 
sis, Salust Salvian. de re med, lib, 2, cap, 1, Jacchinus, in 
9 Ekasis, Lod. Mercatus, de Inter, morb, cur, lib, 1, cap, 17, 
Alexan. Messaria, pract, med, Kb, 1, cap, 21, de meL Piso, 
Hollerius, &c, that have culled out of those old Greeks, 
Arabians, and Latins, whatsoever is observable or fit to be 

1 Oont. lib. 1, 0. 9, festinea ad impin^aationem, et onm implngaantur, removetor 
malum. ^ BeneOciiim yentrii. 
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used. Or let him read those counsels and consultations of 
Hugo Senensis, camil, 13 et 14, Benerus Solenander, consiL 
6, $ec. 1, et consiL 3, sec, 3, Crato, consiL 16, lib, 1, Montanus, 
20, 22, and his following counsels, Laelius i Fonte Eugu- 
binus, consuk. 44, 69, 77, 125, 129, 142, Femelius, consiL 
44, 45, 46, JuL Caesar Claudinus, Mercurialis, Frambesarius, 
Sennertus, &c. Wherein he shall find particular receipts, 
the whole method, preparatives, purgers, correctors, avertera, 
cordials in great yariety and abundance ; out of which, be- 
cause every man cannot attend to read or peruse them, I will 
collect for the benefit of the reader, some few more notable 

medicines. 

SuBSECT. II. — EloodUuing. 

Phlbbotomt is promiscuously used before and after 
physic, commonly before, and upon occasion is often re- 
iterated, if there be any need at least of it For Gralen and 
many others, make a doubt of bleeding at all in this kind of 
head-melancholy. If the malady, saith Fiso, cap, 23, and 
Altomarus, cap, 7, Fuchsius, cap, 33, ^ << shall proceed pri- 
marily from the misaffected brain, the patient in such case shall 
not need at all to bleed, except the blood otherwise abound, 
the veins be full, inflamed blood, and the party ready to run 
mad." In immaterial melancholy, which especially comes 
from a cold distemperature of spirits, Hercules de Saxonil^ 
cap, 17, will not admit of phlebotomy; Laurentius, cap, 9, 
approves it out of the authority of the Arabians; but as 
Mesue, Rhasis, Alexander appoint, ^ ^ especially in the head," 
to open the veins in the forehead, nose and ears is good. 
They commonly set cupping-glasses on the party's shoulders, 
having first scarified the place, they apply horseleeches on 
Ihe head, and in all melancholy diseases, whether essential or 
siccidental, they cause the hsemorrhoids to be opened, having 
the eleventh aphorism of the sixth book of Hippocrates for 
their ground and warrant, which saith, *' That in melancholy 

^ Si ex piimario cerebri aflbotu melan- mittatur, si multus in tasIb, &o^ frastra 
eholici eraaerint, sanguiais detraotione enim Iktigatar corpus, fcc. * UMnpotlt 
ooQ indigent, nisi ob alias caosas sanguLt iis phlebotomia firontlB. 
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and mad men, the varicose tumour or hsemorrhoids appear- 
ing doth heal the same." Valescus prescribes bloodletting 
in all three kinds, whom Salust Salvian follows. ^ *' K the 
blood abound, which is discerned by the fulness of the veins, 
his precedent diet, the party's laughter, age, &c., begin with 
the median or middle vein of the arm ; if the blood be ruddy 
and dear, stop it, but if black in the spring-time, or a good 
season, or thidc, let it run, according to the party's strength ; 
and some eight or twelve days after, open the head vein, and 
the veins in the forehead, or provoke it out of the nostrils, 
or cupping-glasses," &c. Trallianus allows of this, *"K 
there have been any suppression or stopping of blood at nose, 
or hsemorrhoids, or women's months, then to open a vein in 
the head or about the ankles." Yet he doth hardly approve 
of this course, if melancholy be situated in the head alone, 
or in any other dotage, • " except it primarily proceed from 
blood, or that the malady be increased by it ; for bloodletting 
refrigerates and dries up, except the body be very full of 
blood, and a kind of ruddiness in the face." Therefore I con- 
clude with Areteus, * " before you let blood, deliberate of it,** 
and well consider all circumstances belonging to it 

SuB3ECT. III. — Preparatives and Purgers, 

Afteb bloodletting we must proceed to other medicines ; 
first prepare, and then purge, Augem stabulum pwrgarey make 
the body clean before we hope to do any good. Walter Bruel 
would have a practitioner begin first with a clyster of his, 
which he prescribes before bloodletting; the common sort, 
as Mercurialis, Montaltus, cap, 30, &c, proceed from leni- 
tives to preparatives, and so to purgers. Lenitives are well 

1 Si sangnis abundet, qnod acitor ex suae suppresste sunt menses, fte., talo 

▼enarmn repletione, yictuB ratione pne- secare oportet, aat renafrontis si sanguis 

cedente, risa 8%ri, tetate et aliis, tunda- peccet oerebro. > Nisi ortom ducat a 

tar mecUana; et si sanguis apparet clams suiguine, ne morbus inde angeatur: 

et ruber, supprimatur; aut si rere, si phlebotomia refirlgerat et ezsiccat, nisi 

niger aut erassus permittatur fluere pro corpus sit ralde sanguineum, rubicun 

▼irlbns sBgri, dein post 8 rel 12 diem ape- dum. < Cum sanguinem detrahert 

riatur cepbalioa partis magis affeotas, et oportet, deliberatione indiget. Areteus 

rena frondi , aut sanguis prorocetur setis lib. 7, c. 6. 
per nares, kc. * Si quibus consuetaa 

VOL.. II. 25 
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known, dectuarium lenttwum, dtaphentcum, diacathoUcan, 
&c Preparatives are usaally sjrups of borage, bugloss, ap- 
plesy fbmitorj, thjme and epithjme, with double as much of 
the same decoction or distilled water, or of the waters of 
bugloss, balm, hops, endive, scolopendra, fumitory, &c^ or 
these sodden in whej, which must be reiterated and used for 
manj dajs together. Purges come last, ^ which must not be 
used at all, if the malady may be otherwise helped," because 
they weaken nature and dry so much ; and in giving of them, 
* " we must begin with the gentlest first" Some forbid all 
hot medicines, as Alexander, and Salvianus, &c ^ in- 
ioniores inde fiant^ hot medicines increase the disease ^ ^ by 
drying too much." Purge downward rather than upward, 
use potions rather than pills, and when you begin physic, 
persevere and continue in a course; for as one observes, 
' movere et non edttcere in omnihui nudum est ; to stir up the 
humour (as one purge commonly doth) and not to prosecute, 
doth more harm than good. They must continue in a course 
of physic, yet not so that they tire and oppress nature, dcmda 
guies natur€e, they must now and then remit, and let nature 
have some rest. The most gentle purges to begin with, are 
^ senna, cassia, epithyme, myrobalans, catholicon ; if these 
prevail not, we may proceed to stronger, as the confection of 
Hamech, pil. IndsB, fumitoriae, de assaieret, of lapis Armenius 
and lazuli, diasena. Or if pills be too dry ; * some prescribe 
both hellebores in the last place, amongst the rest Areteus, 
•"because this disease will resist a gentle medicine." Lau- 
rentius and Hercules de Saxonisl would have antimony tried 
last, *' if the ' party be strong, and it warily given." • Trin- 
cavellius prefers hierologodium, to whom Francis Alexander 
in his Apol rad. 5, subscribes, a very good medicine they 
account it. But Crato in a counsel of his, for the Duke of 
Bavaria's cliancellor, wholly rejects it. 

1 A. lenioribus anspicandum. (Vales- » Rhasia, snpe Talent ex heUeboxo. 

ens. PiBO. Bmel) rariasque medicamen- ^> Lib. 7. Exii^iis medicamentis morbut 

tb purganttbos utendum, ni sit opus, noa obsequitur. 7 Modo caate detur 

> Quia corpus exiccaut, morbum augent. et robustis. ^ Oonsil. 10, 1. 1 
* Ooianerius, Tract. 15, c. 6. * Plso. 
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I find a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipts 
and magistrals, amongst writers, appropriated to this disease 
some of the chiefest I will rehearse. ^ To be sea-sick first, 
is very good at seasonable times. Helleborismus Matthioli, 
with which he vaunts and boasts he did so many several 
cures, *" I never gave it (saith he), but after once or twice, 
by the help of God, they were happily cured." The manner 
of making it he sets down at large in his third book of Epist 
to George Hankshius, a physician. Walter Bruel and Heur- 
nius, make mention of it with great approbation ; so doth 
Sckenkius in his memorable cures, and experimental medi- 
cines, cen, 6, ohser. 37. That famous Helleborism of Mon- 
tanus, which he so often repeats in his consultations and 
counsels, as 28 pro melan, sacerdote^ et consiL IAS, pro hypo^ 
chondrtaco, and cracks, • " to be a most sovereign remedy for 
all melancholy persons, which he hath often given without 
offence, and found by long experience and observations to be 
such." 

Quercetan prefers a syrup of hellebore in his Spagirica 
Pharmac. and Hellebore's extract, cap. 5, of his invention 
likewise (" a most safe medicine * and not unfit to be given 
children ") before all remedies whatsoever. 

Paracelsus, in his book of black hellebore, admits this 
medicine, but as it is prepared by him. * " It is most certain 
(saith he) that the virtue of this herb is great, and admirable 
in effect, and little differing from balm itself; and he that 
knows well how to make use of it, hath more art than all their 
books contain, or all the doctors in Germany can show." 

^lianus Montaltus, in his exquisite work de morb. capitis, 

1 Plin. 1. 81. e. 6. Nayigationes ob lere. Idem responslone ad Aubertnm, 

▼mnitionem prosant plurimis morbis yeratrum nigrum^ alias timidam et pe> 

capitis, et omnibus ob quos helleboram riculosum Tint spiritu etiam et oleo com« 

bibifar. Idem Dioecorides, lib. 5, cap. 18. modum sic usai redditur. ut etiam pue- 

Avicenna tertia imprimis. 8 Nnnquam ris tnto administrari possit. ^ Certum 

dedimuR.quiu ex un&aut altera assump- est hujus herbse virtatem maximam et 

tione, Beo juvante, fuerint ad salutem mirabilem esse, parumque distare a bal- 

restituti. > Lib. 2. Inter composita same. Et qui ndrit eo recte uti, pluf 

pnrgantia melanoholiam. * Longo ex- habetartis quam tota scribentium cohois, 

perimento a se observatum esse, melan- ant omnes doctores in QermaniSL. 
shoUcoB sine oflens^l egr^i curandos va- 
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eaqf, 31, cU mtL sets a epedal receipt of his own, which in hk 

praedoe ^ ^ he fortunatelj used ; beeause it is bat short I will 

set it down." 

** Bt Sjrrapi de pomis 3^*. aqua borag. 3iiy. 
Elleboii nigri per noctem infiisi in ligaturft 
6 vel 8 gr. man^ factft coUatoril exhibe.*' 

Other receipts of the same to this purpose jou shall find in 
him. Yalescus admires puhis H<xU^ and Jason Pratensis 
after him ; the confection of which our new London Pharmar 
copoeia hath lately revived. * " Put case (saith he), all other 
medicines fail, bj the help of God this alone shall do it, and 
'tis a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret." 

" £ Epithymi semunc. lapidis lazuli, agarici ana 3 ij. 
Scammonii, 3j. Cariophillorum numero 20: pulverisentor 
Omnia, et ipsios pulveris scrbp. 4, singulis septimanis assumat.*' 

To these I maj add Amddi vinum Buglosscx^m^ or borage 
wine before mentioned, which ^Mizaldus calls vinum miraibile^ 
a wonderful wine, and Stockerus vouches to repeat verbatim 
amongst oilier receipts. Bubeus his ^compound water out 
of Savonarola; Pinettts his balm; CWdan's Pm^^m Hyor' 
cinthi, with which, in his book de ewris adndrandis, he boa^s 
that he had cured many melancholy persons in eight ^ys, 
which ^Sckenkius puts amongst his observable medicines; 
Altomarus his syrup, with which ^ he calls Grod so solemnly 
to witness, he hath in his kind done many excellent cures, 
and which Sckenkius, eevU, 7, oheerv, 80, mentioneth, Daniel 
Sennertus, lih» Impart, 2, cap. 12, so much commends; Ru- 
landus's admirable water for melancholy, which, cetiL 2, cap. 
96, he names Spiritum vit€e aureum, Panaceam, what not, 
and his absolute medicine oi fifty eggs, curat. Empir. cent. 1, 
cur. 5, to be taken three in a morning, with a powder of his. 

1 Quo feliciter ostu sum. t Hoc Tanarolae. 6 Sckenkitu, obs^rr 81. 

posito quod alisB medicinsB non valeant, > Dooatos ab Altoxoari, cap. 7. 1?estor 

uta tune Dei miaericordiSL Talebit, et est Deum, me multos melancholioos hu- 

medicina coronataquse seoretissimi tene- Jos solius syrupi una curasse, flMtft priikf 

atur. 8 Lib. de artif. med. < Sect. 8. puigatlone. 
Optimum remedium aqua composita Sa- 
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^ Faventinas, prac. Empir. doubles this number of eggs, and 
will have one hundred and one to be taken by thi*ee and three 
in like sort, which Sallust Salvian approves, de re med. lib, 2, 
e, 1, with some of the same powder, till all be spent, a most 
excell^it remedy for all melancholy and mad men. 

** ft £pith3rmi, thymi, ana draobmas dnas, sacchari albi unoiam nnanii 
croci grana tria, 
Cinnamomi draohmam nnam; misce, fiat pnlvis.** - 

All these yet are nothing to those ' chemical preparatives of 
Agtui Ghalidonia, quintessence of hellebore, salts, extracts, 
distillations, oils, Aurum potabUe, &c Dr. Anthony, in his 
book de amro potab. edit. 1600, is all and all for it. * ^ And 
though all the schools of Qalenists, with a wicked and un- 
thankful pride and scorn, detest it in their practice, yet in 
more grievous diseases, when tiieir vegetals will do no good, 
they are compelled to seek the help of minerals^ though they 
use them rashly, unprofitably, slackly, and to no purpose.** 
Rhenanus, a Dutch chemist, in his book de Sale e puteo emer* 
gente, takes upon him to apologize for Anthony, and sets light 
by all that speak against him. But what do I meddle with 
this great controversy, which is the subject of many volumes ? 
Let Paracelsus, Quercetan, Crollius, and the brethren of the 
rosy cross, defend themselves as they may. Crato, Erastus, 
and the Galenists oppugn. Paracelsus, he brags on the 
other side, he did more famous cures by this means, than all 
the Gralenists in Europe, and calls himself a monarch ; Gralen, 
Hippocrates, infants, illiterate, &c As Thessalus of old 
railed against those ancient Asclepiadean writers, ^ ^ he con- 
demns others, insults, triumphs, overcomes all antiquity (saitii 

1 Oentom. ova et nnnm . qnoMbet mane detegtoator ; temeo in gravmibiu morbif. 

f umant ortk sorfoUia, emn sequenti pul- omni ▼egetabiliom derelicto subsidio, aa 

▼ere supn omm aspersft, et eontineant mineraUa conftigiunt, Uoet ea temere, iff* 

qaotuque assumpeerint centum et unum, nayiter, et inutiUter usurpent. Ad flnem 

maniacis et melancholiois ntiUssimum libri. < Veteres maledictis ince8sit,yincit, 

remedium. * Qnercetan. cap. 4. Phar. et contra omnem antiquitatem coronatnr, 

Oswaldns Grollins. > Gap. 1. Licet ipaeque a se tlctor declaratur. Gal. lib. 

tota Galenistamm schola, mineralia non 1, meth. e. 2. 
sine im^ et ingrato fitPtn a suft practice 
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Galen as if he spake to him), declares himself a conqueror, 
and crowns his own doings.** ^ One drop of their chemical 
preparatives shall do more good than all their fulsome po- 
tions. Erastus, and the rest of the Gralenists, vilify them on 
the other side, as heretics in phjsic ; ' ^ Paracelsus did that 
in phjsic, which Luther in divinity." * '^ A drunken rogue 
he was, a base fellow, a magician, he had the devil for his 
master, devils bi$ familiar companions, and what he did, was 
done by the help of the deviL" Thus they contend and rail, 
and every mart write books pro and con^ et adhuc 9ub judice 
U$ est ; let them agree as they wiU, I proceed. 

SuBSECT. IV. — Averters, 

Ayertbbs and purgers must go together, as tending all to 
the same purpose, to divert this rebellious humour, and turn 
it another way. In this range, clysters and suppositories 
challenge a chief place, to draw this humour from the brain 
and heart, to the more ignoble parts. Some would have 
them still used a few days between, and those to be made 
with the boiled seeds of anise, fennel, and bastard saffron, 
hops, thyme, epithyme, mallows, fumitory, bugloss, polypody, 
senna, diasene, hamech, cassia, diacatholioon, hierologodium, 
oil of violets, sweet almonds, &c. For without question, a 
clyster opport;unely used, cannot choose in this, as most other 
maladies, but to do very much good; Clysteres ntUriunij 
sometimes cly'sters nourish, as they may be prepared, as I 
was informed not long since by a learned lecture of our nat- 
ural philosophy * reader, which he handled by way of dis- 
course, out of some other noted physicians. Such things as 
provoke urine most commend, but not sweat. Trincavellius, 
consil. 16, cap, 1, in head-melancholy forbids it P. Bayerus 
and others approve frictions of the outward parts, and to 
bathe them with warm water. Instead of ordinary frictions, 

1 Codronehiu, de sale absynthii. eratus, dmnonem prasceptorem habniL 

s Idem Paracelsus in medldnll, quod dsemones familiares, &o- < Blaster D 

Lutheru) in theolo^ > Dispat. in Lapwortii. 
enndem, parte 1. Ifagns ebrius, iUit- 
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Cardan prescribes rubbing with nettles till they blister the 
skin, which likewise i Basardus Visontinus so mach mag- 
nifies. 

Sneezing, masticatories, and nasals are generally received. 
Montaltus, c. 34, Hildesheim, tpiceL 3,foL 136 and 238, give 
several receipts of all three. Hercules de Saxonii relates 
of an empiric in Venice ^ ^ that had a strong water to purge 
by the mouth and nostrils, which he still used in head-melan- 
choly, and would sell for no gold." 

To open months and haemorrhoids is very good physic, 

• " if they have been formerly stopped." Faventinus would 
have them opened with horseleeches, so would Hercul. de 
Sax. ; Julius Alexandrinus, camiL 185, Scoltzii thinks aloes 
fitter ; ^ most approve horseleeches in this case, to be applied 
to the forehead, * nostrils, and other places. 

Montaltus, cc^, 29, out of Alexander and others, prescribes 

* ^ cupping-glasses, and issues in the left thigh." Areteus, 
Ub. 7, cap. 5, ^ Paulus Regolinus, Sylvius will have them 
without scarification, '^applied to the shoulders and back, 
thighs and feet ; " * Montaltus, ccqf, 34, '^ bids open an issue 
in the arm, or hinder part of the head." * Piso enjoins 
ligatures, frictions, suppositories, and cupping-glasses, still 
without scarification, and the rest. 

Cauteries and hot irons are to be used *® " in the suture of 
the crown, and the seared or ulcerated place suffered to run 
a good while. Tis not amiss to bore the skull with an instru- 
ment, to let out the fuliginous vapours." Sallust. Salvianus, 
de re medic, lib. 2, cap. 1, "^'because this humour hardly 
yields to other physic, would have the leg cauterized, or the 

1 Ant. Philos. cap. de melan Mctio Ter- onourbituUfl ricois humeris ac dorso affix- 

tice, &c. s Aqua fortissima pargans is, circa pedes et crura. 8 Foatanellam 

08, nares, qaam non rait aoro yendere. aperi joxta occipitium, aut bracliium. 

* MeTcariaQs, consil. 6 et 80, haemorroi- > Balani, ligatnne, Mctiones, &e. lo Oaa- 
dam et mensimn prorocatio juvat, modo teriam flat sutara coronali, din fluere 
ex eorum suppressione ortum habuerit. permittantur loca ulcerosa. Trepano 

* Laurentins, Bmel, &c. ^ P. Bajerus, etiam cranii deuRitas imminui poterit, 
1. 2, cap. 18, naribus, &e. > Cucurbit- nt Taporibus ftiligiaoeis exitus pateat. 
ulffi sicoflB, et fontanellfle orure sinistro. ii Quoniam difflculter cedit aliis medioa* 
^ midesheim, spicel. 2. Vapores a cere- mentLs, ideo flat ia yerdoe oauteriunu 
bro trahendi sunt friotionlbas univerai, aut orure sinistro infra genu. 
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left leg^ below the knee, ^and the bead bored in two or three 
places," for that it much avails to the exhalation of the va* 
poors ; ^ ^ I saw (saith he) a melancholj man at Rome, that 
by no remedies could be healed, but when by chance he was 
wounded in the head» and the skull broken, he was excd- 
lentlj cured." Anoth^, to the admiration of the beholders, 
* ^ breaking his head with a fall from on high, was instantly 
recoyered of his dotage." Grordonius, cop. 13, part 2, would 
have these cauteries tried last, when no other physic will 
serre. ^ " The head to be shaved and bored to let out fumes, 
which without doubt will do much good. I saw a melan* 
choly man wounded in the head with a sword, his brainpan 
broken ; so long as the wound was open he was well, but 
when his wound was healed, his dotage returned again." 
But Alexander Messaria, a professor in Padua, Uh, 1, pracL 
mecL cap, 21, de mdanchoL will allow no cauteries at all, 'tis 
too stiff a humour and too thick as he holds,, to be so 
evaporated. 

Guianerius, e. 8, Tract. 15, cured a nobleman in Savoy, 1^ 
boring alone, •" leaving the hole open a month together,'' 
by means of which, after two years* melancholy and mad- 
ness, he was delivered. All approve of this remedy in the 
suture of the crown ; but Arculanus would have the cautery 
to be made with gold. In many other parts, these cauteries 
are prescribed for melandioly men, as in the thighs, i^Mer- 
ctmalis, c&nsil. 86,) arms, legs. Ideniy eonsU. 6 and 1 9 and 
25, Montanus, 86, Bodericus k Fonseca, torn. 2, conmU, 84, 
pro hypocJumd. coxa dextrd, &c, but most in the head, *'if 
other physic will do no good." 

1 Fiant dao aut trla cauteria, cum ossig et flat cauteriom in ciq^ite ; pioeal dnbio 

perforatione. ^ Vidi Romte melanchol- istafisLciunt ad fiunorum exhalationem; 

icum qui, adhibitis maltis remedils, sa- Tidi melancholioum a fortune gladio tuI- 

nari non poterat, sed cum cranium gla- neratum, et cranium firactum, quamdia 

dio firactum esset, optime sanatus est. vulnus apertum, curatus optime ; at cum 

> IBSt aiterum yidi melanoholicum, qui ex vulnus sanatum, reversa est maniik 

alto cadens non sine astantium admira- ^ Usque ad duram matrem trepaiuui fleoL 

tione, liberatus est * Bada4iur caput et per mensem aperte stetit. 
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SuBSECT. V. — AUeraiives and Gordialsy corroh&rctting, re* 
solving the BeUcs^ and mending the Temperament. 

Bbcausb this humour is so malign of itself^ and so hard 
to be removed, the relics are to be cleansed, by alteratives, 
cordials, and such means ; the temper is to be altered and 
amended, with such things as fortify and strengthen the heart 
and brain, ^^^ which are commonly both affected in this 
malady, and do mutually misaffect one another ; which are 
still to be given every other day, or some few days inserted 
after a purge, or like physic, as occasion serves, and are of 
sudi force, that many times they help alone, and as ^Aiv 
noldus holds in his Aphorisms, are to be ^ preferred before 
all other medicines, in what kind soever," 

Amongst this number of cordials and alteratives, I do not 
find a more present remedy, than a cup of wine or strong 
drink, if it be soberly and op{]k>rtunely used. It makes a 
man bold, hardy, courageous, • ** whettcth the wit," if moder- 
ately taken, (and as Plutarch ^saith, Sgmp* 7, qucBst. 12,) 
^it makes those which are otherwise dull, to exhale and 
evapcoate like frankincense, or quicken, (Xenophon adds,) 
* as oil doth fire." ^^ A famous cordial," Matthiolus in Dios- 
coridem calls it, ^'-an excellent nu^ment to refresh the body, 
it makes a good colour, a flourishing age, helps concoction, 
fOTtifies the stomach, takes away obstructions, provokes urine, 
drives out excrements, procures sleep, clears the blood, ex- 
pels wind and cold poisons, attenuates, concocts, dissipates all 
thick vapours, and fuliginous humours." And that which is 
all in all to my purpose, it takes away fear and sorrow. 
' Ouras edaces dissipcU JSknus. " It glads the heart of man," 

1 Cordis ratio ieinp«r habenda quod nntrieodo isorpofl aHmeotam optiuiimi, 

oerebro compatltur, et aese invicein offlci- tetatem floridam fkcit. calorem innatum 

unt. 2 Aphor. 88. Medicina Theria- tomt, ooneoctionem juTat, stomaehum 

calis prae cseteiis eligenda. * (Jalen. de roborat, excrementis viam parat, urinam 

kemp. Ub« a, 0. 8, moderate Tinnm sump- moTM, somnum conoUiat, veneaa, Mf^- 

tum acnit inf^enium. 4 Tardos aliter dos flatus dissipat, craasos humoresa^ 

ettristeathuriflinmodamexhalarelheit. tenuat, eoquit, discutit, &c. 7 Hor. 

s miaritatem ut oleum flammam excitat. Ub. 2. od. 11. '• Bacchus dis«ipatea oor. 

' Vlrlbun nttinendif) cardlacum eximlum, rodiof '—— ■ '' 
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Psal. civ. 15, htlaritatis dulce ieminarium, Helena's bowl, 
the sole nectar of the gods, or that trae nepenthes in ^ Ho- 
mer, which puts away care and grief, as Oribasius, 5 CoUecU 
cap. 7, and some others will, was nought else but a cup of 
good wine, " It makes the mind of the king and of the father* 
less bolli one, of the Ixmd and free man, poor and rich ; it 
tumeth all his thoughts to joj and mirth, makes him remem- 
ber no sorrow or debt, but enricheth his heart, and makes 
him speak by talents," £sdras iii. 19, 20, 21. It gives life 
itself, spirits, wit, &c For which cause the ancients called 
Bacchus, Liber pater a liherando^ and ^ sacrificed to Bacchus 
and Pallas still upcm an altar. * ^ Wine measurably drunk, 
and in time, brings gladness and cheerfulness of mind, it 
cheereth God and men," Judges ix. 13, ketttiiB Bacchus 
datOTy it makes an old wife dance, and such as are in misery 
to forget evil, and be ^ merry. 

** BafOchns et afflictis requiem mortalibns affert, 
Crura licet duro compede vincta forent.** 

^ Wine makes a troubled soul to rest, 
Though feet with fetters be opprest." 

Demetrius in Plutarch, when he fell into Seleucus's hands, 
and was prisoner in Syria, ^ ^^ spent his time with dice and 
drink that he might so ease his discontented mind, and avoid 
those continual cogitations of his present condition wherewith 
he was tormented." Therefore Solomon, Prov. xxxL 6, bids 
^wine be given to him that is ready to * perish, and to 
him that hath grief of heart, let him drink that he forget his 
poverty, and remember his misery no more." SoUciHs ant" 
mi$ onus eximit, it easeth a burdened soul, nothing speedier, 
nothing better ; which the prophet Zachariah perceived, when 
he said, *'that in the time of Messias, they of Ephraim 
should be glad, and their heart should rejoice as through 
wine." All which makes me very well approve of that 

lOdyis. A. tpatuanias. sSyrfteides, ret, et oonditioiiis pTaesentte eogitattonef 

xxxf.lBB. ^LegituKetpriflclCatonisssepe quibus agitabatur sobrivs ritaret. *8e 

mero caluisse Tirtas. b In pocula et did the Athenians of old as Suidaa relatesi 

aleam se pnecipitayit. et iis fere tempos and so do the Qermans at this dav. 
traduxit, ut segram crapula mentem leva- 
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prettj description of a feast in ^ Bartholomeus Anglicus, 
when grace was said, their hands washed, and the guests 
sufficiently exhilarated, with good discourse, sweet music, 
dainty fare, exhilarcUionis gratid, pocula iterum atqtie iterum 
offeruntur, as a corollary to conclude the feast, and continue 
their mirth, a grace cup came in to cheer their hearts, and 
they drank healths to one another again and again. Which 
as I. Fredericus Matenesius, Orit. Christ, lib, 2, cap, 5, 6, & 
7, was an old custom in all ages in every commonwealth, so 
as they be not enforced, Mbere per violentifzm, but as in that 
royal feast of ^Ahasuerus, which lasted one hundred and 
eighty days, " without compulsion they drank by order in 
golden vessels,** when and what they would themselves. 
This of drink is a most easy and parable remedy, a common, 
a cheap, still ready against fear, sorrow, and such trouble- 
some thoughts, that molest the mind ; as brimstone with fire, 
the spirits on a sudden are enlightened by it. " No better 
physic" (saith •Rhasis) "for a melancholy man; and he 
that can keep company, and carouse, needs no other medi- 
cines," 'tis enough. His countryman Avicenna, 31, doct. 2, 
cap. 8, proceeds farther yet, and will have him that is 
troubled in mind, or melancholy, not to drink only, but now 
and then to be drunk ; excellent good physic it is for this and 
many other diseases. Magninus, Eeg. san, part. 3, e. 31, 
will have them to be so once a month at least, and gives his 
reasons for it, * " because it scours the body by vomit, urin<3, 
sweat, of all manner of superfluities, and keeps it clean." 
Of the same mind is Seneca the Philosopher, in his book de 
tranquil, lib. 1, f*. 15, nonnunquam ttf. in aliis morbis ad 
ebrietatem tisqtie veniendum; Guras deprimit, tristitia medc' 
tur, it is good sometimes to be drunk, it helps sorrow, de- 
presseth cares, and so concludes this tract with a cup of wine : 

1 Lib. 6, cap. 28 et 24, de reram pro- alia medicina. quod eo sunt omnia ad 

prietat. a Esther i. 8. > Tract. 1, nsam necessaria htgos passionis * Tarn 

cont. 1 1 Non oestrus laudabilior eo, quod sequatur inde sudor, Tomitio, uri- 

vel cura melior; qui melanoholicus, uta- na, a quibus snperfluitates a corpore re 

tur Bocietate hominum et biberia; et qui moyentur et remanet corpus mundum. 
potest sustinere usum vini, non indiget 
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Hahe$^ Sevens chanaimey qtUB ad tranquiUitatem animm 
vertinenL Bat these are epicureal tenets, tending to loose- 
ness of life, luxury and atheism, maintained alone bj some 
heathens, dissolute Arabians, profane Christians, and are 
exploded bj Babbi Moses, iraet:, 4^ GulieL Placentius, Kb. 1, 
cap, 8, Yalescus, de TaratUa, and most accurately ventilated 
by Jo. Sylvaticus, a late writer and pfay^dan of Milan, metL 
eant cap, 14^ where you shall find this tenet copiously 
confxited. 

Howsoever you say, if this be true, that wine and strong 
drink have such virtue to expel fear and sorrow, and to ex- 
hilarate the mind, ever hereafter lefs drink and be merry. 

1 ** Prome reconditam, Lyde strenua, cscabum, 
Capaciores, pner, hac a£fer Scyphos, 
Et Obia Vina ant Leebia." 

** Ckyme, lusty Lyda, fill *8 a cnp of sack, 
And, sirrah drawer, bigger p<^ we lack, 
And Scio wines that have so good a smack." 

I say with him in *A. Gellins, ^ let's maintain the vigour 

of our souls with a moderate cup of wine," *Nat%s in utvm 

ketUia 9cyphi$y ^ and drink to refresh our mind ; if there be 

any cold sorrow in it, or torpid bashfnlness, lef s wash it all 

away." Nunc vino peUite euros; so saith ♦Horace, so 

saith Anacreon, 

MedifovTa ydp fie Ksio^iu 

HoXb Kpdaacv ij ^dvovrcu 

Lef s drive down care with a cup of wine ; and so say I 
too (though / drink none myself), for all this may be done, 
80 that it be modestly, soberly, opportunely used; so that 
" they be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess," which our 
* Apostle forewarns; for as Chrysostom well comments on 
that place, ad ketitiam datum est vinum^ non ad ebrietatem, 
'tis for mirth wine, but not for madness ; and will you know 

Hmr. * Lib. 16, 2 noot. Att. VI- peiitis TereenndiflB fberit, dlltiamns. 

forem anlmi moderate vini ura tneamnr. » Hor. 1. 1, Od. 27. * Od. 7, lib. 1, 26. 

«t o&leflusto dmul refotoque animo n Nam praastat ebrf mn me quam mortaum 

%nld in eo rel firlgidae tristitiaB, vel tor- Jaoere. * Bphes. t. 18, ser. 19* in ea|>. i 
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vhere, when, and how that k to he understood ? Vis dtscere 
ubi honum sit vinum f Audi quid dicat Scripiura, hear the 
Scriptures, ^ Give wine to them that are in sorrow," or as 
Paul bid Timothj. drink wine for his stomach's sake, for con- 
coction, health, or some such honest occasion. Otherwise, as 
^ Plinj tells us ; if singular moderation be not had, ' ^^ nothing 
so pernicious, 'tis mere vinegar, hlandus daemon^ poison itself." 
But hear a more fearful doom, Habac. iL 15 & 16. • ^ Woe 
be to him that makes his ndghboor drunk^ shameful spewing 
shall be upon his glory." Let not good fellows triumph there- 
fore (saith Matthiolus), that I have so much commended 
wine ; if it be immoderately taken, ^' instead of making glad, 
it confounds both body and soul, it makes a giddy head, a 
sorrowful heart" And 'twas well said <^ the poet of old, 
"^ Wine oanseth mirth and grief," *" nothing so good for some, 
so bad for others^ especially as ^ one obserres, qui a causd 
eaUdd mM habenty that are hot or inflamed. And so of 
spices, they alcme, as I have showed, cause head-melancholy 
themselves, they must not use wine as an ^ ordinary drink, or 
in their diet. But to determine with Laurentius, c. 8, ds 
meian. wine is bad ioT madmen, and such as are troubled 
with heat in their inner parts or brains ; but to melancholy 
which is cold (as most is), wine, soberly used, may be very 
good* 

I may say the same of the decoction of China roots, sas* 
safras, sarsaparilla, guaiacum ; China, saith Manardus, makes 
a good colour in the &oe, takes away melancholy, and all in- 
firmities proceeding from cold, even so sarsaparilla provokes 
sweat mightily, guaiacum dries, Claudinus, con««&. 89 ^ 46* 
Montanus, Capivaoeius, conmU. 188, ScoUziiy make frequent 
and good use (^ guaiacum and China, * '^ so that the liver be 
not incensed," good for such as are cold, as most melancholy 
men are, but by no means to be mentioned in hot 

1 lib. 14, 6. N&UperBtokBiiiSTlxibtu, pwsfantiiii iRnrlnft mebtnchoiift. «Fer- 

si moduB abdt, renentiin. < Theoori- nelius, condl. 44 et 45, vihum pMhibet 

tiu, Idjl. IB, Tino dari Intitiam et dolo- aoldinim, et sromata. « Modo jeour 

rem. * RraodaBiis. « MereniiaUs, non inoeiulatar. 
sonflil. 25 Vinum frigidis optimiim, et 



I 
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The Turks have a drink called coffee (for they use qp 
wine), so named of a berry as black as soot, and as bitter 
(like that black drink which was in use amongst the Lace- 
daemonians, and perhaps the same), which they sip still oi^ 
and sup as warm as they can suffer ; they sp^id much time 
in those coffee-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
or taverns, and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive 
away the time, and to be merry together, because they find 
by experience that kind of drink, so used, helpeth digestion, 
and procured alacrity. Some of them take opium to this 
purpose. 

Borage, balm, saffron, gold, I have spoken of; Montaltus, 
0. 23, commends scorzonera roots condite. Garcias ab Horto, 
pUmt, hist, Uh. 2, cap. 25, makes mention of an herb called 
datura, * " which, if it be eaten, for twenty-four hours follow- 
ing takes away all sense of grief, makes them incline to 
laughter and mirth ; " and another called bauge, like in effect 
to opium, ^ which puts them for a time into a kind of ecstasy," 
and makes them gently to laugh. One of the Roman em- 
perors had a seed, which he did ordinarily eat to exhilarate 
himself. ' Christophorus Ayrerus prefers bezoar stone, and 
the confection of alkermes, before other cordials, and amber 
in some cases. * '^ Alkermes comforts the inner parts ; " and 
bezoar stone hath an especial virtue against all melancholy 
affections, * " it refresheth the heart, and corroborates the 
whole body." 'Amber provokes urine, helps the body, 
breaks wind, &c After a purge, three or four grains of 
bezoar stone, and three grains of ambergris, drunk or taken 
in borage or bugloss water, in which gold hot hath been 
quenched, will do much good, and the purge will diminish 
less (the heart so refreshed) of the strength and substance 
of the body. 



1 Per 24 horas senstiin doloris omnem ipdiu nsa omnM oordifl et oofrooris virai 

tolUtfOt riders facit. 2 Hildasheim, spi- mimm in modum Tefici. *SucclnuiB 

oel. 2. 8 Alkermes omnia YitaliftTiscera vero albissimtmi confortat yeDtrteuliun, 

mire confortat. « Contra omnee mel- flatum disentit, urinam movet. &e. 
anchoUeoe affeotas confert, ac certum est 
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B;. Confect. Alkermes 3£. lap. Bezoar. gj. 
Snccini albi subtiliss. pulveriBat. gjj. com 
Syrup, de cort. citii; fiat eleotaarium. 

To bezoar stone most subscribe, Manardus, and ^many 
others ; '^ it takes away sadness, and makes him merry that 
nseth it ; I have seen some that have been much diseased 
with faintness, swooning, and melancholy, that taking the 
weight of three grains of this stone, in the water of oxtongue, 
have been cured." Garcias ab Horto brags how many des- 
perate cures he hath done upon melancholy men by this 
alone, when all physicians had forsaken them. But alkermes 
many except against ; in some cases it may help, if it be 
good and of the best, such as that of Montpelier in France, 
which ^lodocus Sincerus, IHnerario GaUta, so much magni- 
fies, and would have no traveller omit to see it made. But 
it is not so general a medicine as the other. Femelius, 
consiL 49, suspects alkermes by reason of its heat, • " nothing 
(saith he), sooner exasperates this disease, than the use of 
hot working meats and medicines, and would have them for 
that cause warily taken." I conclude, therefore, of this and 
all other medicines, as Thucydides of the plague at Athens, 
no remedy could be prescribed for it, Nam quod uni profuit^ 
hoc aliis erat exitio : there is no catholic medicine to be had ; 
that which helps one is pernicious to another. 

Diamargaritum frigidum, dianibra, diaboraginaium, elec- 
tuartum IcBtificans GaUeni et Ithasis, de gemmisy dianthoSy 
diamoschum drdce et amarum, electuarium conciliatorisy 
syrup. Cidoniorum^ de pomts, conserves of roses, violets, 
flimitory, enula campana, satyrion, lemons, orange pills con* 
dite, &c., have their good'^use. 

* " R. Diamoschi dulcis et amari, ana 3 ij. 

Diabaglossati, Diaboraginati, saochari Tiolaoei, 
ana 3 j. misce cum 83rrupo de pomis." 

1 Garoiafl ab Horto, aromatum, lib. 1, 1617. MonspelH electaarlum fit precio- 

cap. 15, adrersufl omnes morbos melan- cisgimnm Alcherm. &c. * Nihil mor- 

cholicos condncit, et venenum. Ego bum hunc seque exasperat, ao alimento- 

({nqult>utorininorbi8melancholicis,&c., ram vel calidiorum usus. Alchermos 

ot deploratos hujus usu ad pristinam ideo suspectns, et quod aemel moneiuii, 

9anitatem restitul. See more in Bauhi- caute adhibenda caiida medioameata. 

nu8^8 book de lap. Besoar, o. 46. 'Edit. * Sckenkius, 1. 1, Obserrat. de Bianla, ad 
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Every phjsician is ^11 of such receipts ; one only I will add 
for the rareness of it, which I find recorded by many learned 
authors, as an approved medicine against dotage, head-melan- 
choly, and such diseases of the brain. Take a ^ ram's head 
that never meddled with an ewe, cut (^ at a blow, and the 
horns only take away, boil it well, skin and wool together ; 
after it is well sod, take out the brains^ and put these spices 
to it, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg maoe^ cloves, ana s £, mingle 
the powder of these spices with it, and heat them in a platter 
upon a chafingdish of coals together^ stirring them well, that 
they do not bum ;« take heed it be not overmuch dried^ or 
drier than a calf's brains ready to be eaten. Keep it so pre- 
pared, and for three days give it the patient fasting, so that 
he &8t two hours after it. It may be eaten with Inread, in an 
egg or broth, or any way, so it be taken. For fourteen days 
let him use this diet, drink no wine^ ^bc Gresner, MsL ammaL 
lib, 1, pag. 917, Caricterius, pracL 13, in JSRch, de metri, 
poff. 129, lairo: Witenberg» edit TuHng. pqg. 62^ mention 
this medicine, though with scNne variation ; he that list, may 
try it, * and many such. 

Odoraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowersy bah% 
ix)se-cakes, vinegar, <&c., do much recreate the brains and 
spirits, according to Solomon. Prov. x^viL 9. ^' They rejoice 
the heart," and, as some say, nourish ; *tis a question commonly 
controverted in our schools, an odores^ mUriant; let Ficinus, 
lib. 2, C€^. 18, decide it ; ^many arguments he brings to prove 
it ; as of Democritus, that lived by the smell of bread almie, 
applied to his nostrils, for some few days, when for old age he 
could eat no meat Ferrerius, Ub. 2, meth. speaks of an excel- 
lent confection of his making, of wine, saffiron, &c., which he 
prescribed to dull, weak, feeble, and dying men to smell to, 
and by it to have done very much good, <e^u2 fer^ prqfuisse 



DMntis aliem^ioiiam, et dftripfantiam Titio a4deo8 aromata, fto. * Oinia toatudkilf 

cerebri obortam, in manuscripto codioe ustus, et yino potos melancholiam oa- 

Qennanieo, taie medicamentum reperi. rat. et rasuia comu Rhlnooerotis, &o., 

1 Caput arietis nondum expert! TenereiiK Sckenkius. * Instat in matrix qndd 

ono ictu amputatum, cornibus tantum sursnm et deoranm ad odoria mhiiuii 

demotis, intefiprum oum lana et pellebene praecipitatur 
ftHxabia, turn aperto oerebnim eximet, et 
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olfactu et poiu, as if he had given them drink. Our noble and 
learned Lord * Verulam, in his book de vttd et mortCy com- 
mends, therefore, all such cold smells as any way serve to 
re^igerate the spirits. Montanus, eondL 81, prescribes a 
fer|n whidi he would have his melancholy patient never to 
have out of his hands. If you will have them ^agyrically 
prepared, look in Oswaldus Ordlius, Basil. Ghymiccu 

Iirigations of the head shaven, ^ " of the flowers of water- 
lijaesy lettuce, violets, camomile, wild mallows, wether's-he^" 
&C., must be used many mornings together. Montan. consiL 
31, would have the head so washed once a week. Lselius k 
fonte Eugubinus, conmU, 44, for an Italian count, troubled 
with head'-melancholy, repeats many medicines which he 
tried, ^ " but two alone which did the cure ; use of whey 
made of goats' milk, with the extract of hellebore, and irriga- 
tiitms of the head with water-lilies, lettuce, violets, camomile, 
^cQ,y upon the sutuire of the crown." Piso commends a ram's 
lungs applied hot to the forepart of the head, 'or a young 
lamb divided in the back, exenterated, &Q. ; all acknowledge 
the chief cure in moistening throughout. Some, saith Lau- 
rentius, use powders and caps to the brain ; but forasmuch 
as such aromatical things are hot and dry, they must be 
sparin^y administered. 

Unto the heart we may do well to apply bags, epithems, 
dntments, of which Laurentius, c, 9, de melan, gives ex- 
amples. Bruel prescribes an epidiem for the heart, of 
bii^k>8s, borage, water-lily, violet waters, sweet wine, balm 
leaves, nutmegs, cloves, <&c. 

For the belly, make a fomentation of dl, ^in which the 
seeds of cumin, rue, carrots, dill, have been boiled. 

Baths are of wonderful great force in this malady, much 
admired by ^Gralen, * ^tius, Rhasis, &c, of sweet water, in 

* '^^seonnt St. Alban's. i Ex decoo- ftc, suttirse coronali adbibita ; his reme- 

CO floram nymphese, lactucse, Tiolarum, cUis sanitatem pristinam adeptus est. 

ehampmilsB, slthe», capitis Terrecam, 8 Oonfert et pulmo arietis, calidus agDus 

&e. s Inter auxilia multa adhibita, per dorsum divisas, exenteratus, admo- 

duo tisa sunt remedium adferre, usus tus sincipiti. * Semina cuminl, rutee, 

seri caprini cum extracto Hellebori, et dauci, anethi cocta. ^ Lib. 3. de loci« 

trrigaUo ex lacte nymphete, yiolarum, afSact. OTetrab. 2, ser. 1, c.p. 10. 

VOL. U. 26 
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which are boiled the leaves of mallows, roses, violets, water* 
lilies, wetlier's-head, flowers of bagloss, camomile, melilot, &c 
Guianer. cap, 8, tract 15, would have them used twice a daj, 
and when thej come forth of the baths, their backbones to be 
anointed with oil of almonds, violets, nymphsea, firesh capcm 
grease, &c. 

Amulets and things to be borne about, I find prescribed, 
taxed bj some, approved by RenodsBus, Platerus {amxdeia 
inquit rum negligenda), and others ; look for them in Mizal- 
dus, Porta, Albertus, <&c. Bassardus Yiscontinus, aat. pkHos. 
commends hypericon, or St John's wort gathered on a ^Friday 
in the hour of *' Jupiter, when it comes to his effectual opera- 
tion (that is, about the full moon in July) ; so gathered and 
borne, or hung about the neck, it mightily helps this affection, 
and drives away all fantastical spirits." ^Philes, a Greek 
author that flourished in the time of Michael Paleologus, 
writes that a sheep or kid's skin, whom a wolf worried, 
^Hcsdus inhumam raptus ab are Ivpiy ought not at all to be 
worn about a man, '' because it causeth palpitation of the 
heart," not for any fear, but a secret virtue which amulets 
have. A ring made of the hoof of an ass's right forefoot 
carried about, &c I say with ^Renodaeus, they are not 
altogether to be rejected. Peony doth cure epilepsy; pre- 
cious stones, most diseases; 'a wolf's dung borne with one 
helps the colic, ' a spider an ague, &c Being in the country 
in the vacation time not many years since, at Lindley in 
Leicestershire, my father's house, I first observed this amulet 
of a spider in a nutshell lapped in silk, &c., so applied for 
an ague by ' my mother ; whom, although I knew to have ex- 
cellent skill in chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, &c., and such 
experimental medicines, as all the country where she dwelt 
can witness, to have done many famous and good cures upon 




hora. 

ftd plenilunlum Julii, iade gesta et collo cap. VL. <> iKtiiis, cap. 

appensa hunc affectum apprime juvat et ser. 4. ^ Dioscorideis, TnyaaeB Aldero* 

fknaticoB spixitiig ezpellit. > L. de pro- Tandus de araneft. 7 AQstrees Dorothj 

prietat. animal, ovis a lupo correptse pel- Barton, she died, 1629. 

\em noa esse pro indumento corporis 
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divers poor folks, that were otherwise destitute of help : yet 
among all other experiments, this methought was most ab- 
surd and ridiculous, I could see no warrant for it. Quid 
aranea cum fehre^ For what antipathy? till at length 
rambling amongst authors (as often I do) I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by 
Alderovandus, cap. de Aranea^ lib, de insectis^ I began to 
have a better opinion of it, and to give more credit to amulets, 
when I saw it in some parties answer to experience. Some 
medicines are to be exploded, that consist of words, characters, 
spells, and charms, which can do no good at all, but out of a 
strong conceit, as Pomponatius proves ; or the devil's policy, 
who is the first founder and teacher of them. 

8uBSECT. VI. — Gorrectors of Accidents to procure Sleep 
Against fearful Dreams^ RednesSy S^c, 

When you have used all good means and helps of altera- 
tives, averters, diminutives, yet there will be stiU certain 
accidents to be corrected and amended, as waking, fearful 
dreams, flushing in the face to some ruddiness, <&c. 

Waking, by reason of their continual cares, fears, sorrows, 
dry brains, is a symptom that much crucifies melancholy men, 
and must therefore be speedily helped, and sleep by all 
means procured, which sometimes is a sufficient ^ remedy of 
itself without any other physic. Sckenkius, in his Observa- 
tions, hath an example of a woman that was so cured. The 
means to procure it, are inward or outward. Inwardly taken, 
are simples, or compounds ; simples, as poppy, nymphs&a, 
violets, roses, lettuce, mandrake, henbane, nightshade or 
Bolanum, saffron, hempseed, nutmegs, willows, with their 
seeds, juice, decoctions, distilled waters, &c Compounds are 
synips, or opiates, syrup of poppy, violets, verbasco, which 
are commonly taken with distilled waters. 

£. Diacodii 3j. diascordii 3j^.aqusB lactucsB 3iy.£. 
mista fiat potio ad horam somni sumenda. 

1 Solo fomno curata est-- citra medici anziliam, Ibl. 154. 
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Requies Ntehdai, Phihnium Ramcmvmj Triphera mctgna^ 
pihUa de Oynoghssa, ZHaseordium, Laudanum P(xracds%^ 
Opium^ are in use, <&c. Coantry folks oommonly make a 
posset of hempseed, which Fachsius in his herbal so mudb 
discommends ; yet I have seen the good effect, and it may be 
used where better medicines are not to be had* 

Laudanum Paracehi is prescribed in two or tliree grains, 
with a drachm of Dia/scordium^ which Oswald. Orollius gcmh- 
mends. Opium itself is most part used outwardly, to smell 
to in a ball, though ocHnmonly so taken by the Tui^ to the 
same quantity i for a cordial, and at Goa in the Indies ; ih% 
dose forty or fifty grains. 

Rulandus calls Requiem NichoUdy uUimum rejugium, the 
last refuge ; but of this and the rest look for peculiar receipts 
in Victorius Faventinus, cap, de phrenesi, Heumius, cap. de 
mani<Xy Hildesheim, spiceL 4, de somno et vigiL &c. Out- 
wardly used, as oil of nutmegs by extraction, or exj»!ession 
with rose-water to anoint the temples, oils of poppy, nenuphar, 
mandrake, purslain, yiolets, all to the same purpose. 

Montan. consiL 24 imd 25, much commends odcotunents of 
opium, vinegar, and rose-water. Laurentius, ccq). 9, prescribes 
pomanders and nodules ; see the receipts in him ; Codronchus, 
* wormwood to smell to. 

Unguentum Ak^xistritum, poptdeumy are used to anoint the 
temples, nostrils, or if they be too weak, they mix sa£&on 
and opium. Take a grain or two of opium, and dissolve it 
with three or four drops of rose-water in a spoon, and aft«r 
mingle with it as much Unguentum populeum as a nut, use it 
as before ; or else take half a drachm of opium, Dhgttenium 
populeum, oil of nenuphar, rose-water, rose-vin^ar, of each 
half an ounce, with as much virgm wax as a nut, anoint yomr 
temples with some of it, ad horam somni, ^ 

Sacks of wormwood, 'mandrake, * henbane, roses made 

1 BelloniuB, obserrat. lib. 8, cap. 15, licit ol&ctu. < Bead Lenmlns^llb. her. 

lassitudinem et labores aninii tollutit ; bib. cap. 2, of Mandrake. * OjCBtjWf^ 

inde €hkrcias ab Horto, lib. 1, cap. 4, mus sub oerricali viridis. 
•imp. med. * Ab^mibium sonmoB al- 
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like piUows and laid under the patient's head, are mentioned 
by ^ Cardan and Mizaldus, ^ to anoint the soles of the feet 
with the fat of a dormouse, the teeth with ear wax of a dog, 
swine's gall, hare's ears ; " charms, &c 

Frcmtlets are well known to every good wife, rose-water 
and vinegar, with a liule woman's milk, and nutmegs grated 
up(m a rosoHsake applied to both temples. 

For an emplaster, take of castorinm a drachm and a half, 
of opium half a scruple, mixed both together with a little 
water of life, make two small plasters thereof, and apply 
them to the temples. 

Bulandus, cent. 1, cur, 17, eerd, 3, cur. 94, prescribes e^- 
thems and lotions of the head, with the decoction of flowers 
of nyraphcea, violet leaves, mandrake roots, henbane, white 
poppy. Here de Saxonii, stiUtcidia, or droppings, &c. 
Lotions of the feet do much avail of the said herbs; by 
these means, saith Laurentius, I think you may procure sleep 
to the most melancholy man in the world. Some use horse- 
leeches behind the ears, and apply opium to the place. 

^Bayerus, Ub. 2, €?. 13, sets down some remedies against 
fearful dreams, and such as walk and talk in their sleep. 
Baptista Porta, Mag. not, L 2, c. 6, to procure pleasant dreams 
and quiet rest, would have yon take hippoglossa, or the herb 
horsetongue, balm, to use them or their distilled waters after 
supper, &C. Such men must not eat beans, peas, garlic, 
onions, cabbage, venison, hare, use black wines, or any meat 
hard of digestion at supper, or lie on their backs, &c. 

RtuHcus ^udoTy bashfulness, flushing in the face, high 
colour, ruddiness, are common grievances, which much tor- 
ture many melancholy men, when they meet a man, or come 
in • company of their betters, strangers, after a meal, or if 
they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as red and 
fleet, and sweat as if they had been at a mayor's feast, fnB' 

1 Plantam pedis inungere pkiguedine ciliare, &c. Cardan de renun varietat. 

gliris dionnt efflcacissimum, et quod vix > Veni mecum lib. > Ant si quid In 

oiedi potest, denies inunctos ex sorditie cautius exciderit aut, &c. 
fturium canis somnum profundum con- 
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§ertim n metu» accesserit, it exceeds, ^ thej think every man 
observes, takes notice of it ; and fear alone will effect it, sus- 
picion without anj other cause. Sckenkius, ohserv, mecL Ub. 
1, speaks of a waiting gentlewoman in the Duke of Savoy's 
court, that was so much offended with it, that she kneeled 
down to him, and offered Biarus, a physician, all that she 
had to be cured of it. And 'tis most true, that ^Antony 
Ludovicus saith in his book de Pudore, "bashfulness either 
hurts or helps," such men I am sure it hurts. If it proceed 
from suspicion or fear, 'Felix Plater prescribes no other 
remedy but to reject and contemn it ; Id poptdus curat sciU" 
cetf as a ^ worthy physician in our town said to a friend of 
mine in like case, complaining without a cause, suppose one 
look red, what matter is it, make light of it, who observes it ? 
If it trouble at or after meals (as * Jobertus observes, med* 
pract L 1, c, 7), after a little exercise or stirring, for many 
are then hot and red in the face, or if they do nothing at 
all, especially women ; he would have them let blood in boUi 
arms, first one, then another, two or three days between, if 
blood abound ; to use frictions of the other parts, feet especi- 
ally, and washing of them, because of that consent which is 
between the head and the feet. * And withal to refrigerate 
the face, by washing it oft^en with rose, violet, nenuphar, let- 
tuce, lovage waters, and the like ; but the best of all is that 
lac virginalcy or strained liquor of litargy; it is diversely 
prepared ; by Jobertus thus : !!$. Uthar. argent, unc, j. cents- 
see candtdisstmce, 5iij. caphurce^ 3ij. dissohaniur aquarum 
solani, lactuccB, et nenupharis ana unc, iij. aceti tnni albi^ 
unc, ij. aliquot horas resideat^ deinde transmittcUur per phiU. 
aqua servetur in vase vitreoy ac ed his terve fades quoHdie 
irroretur. ' Quercetan, spagir, phar. cap, 6, commends the 
water of frogs' spawn for ruddiness in the face. *Crato, 

1 Nam qui parte payor eimnl est pndor feminis prsBsertim ; eaiua qnioqiiid fer- 

nddituB illi. Statius. s Olyripponen- yidum aut halituosum sangninem ihdt. 

swmedScus; pndor ant jurat aut laedit. o Interim fisMsiei prospioiendum at ipsa 

B De mentis ali«aat. < Mr. Doctor Ash- refrigeretur ; ntrumque praastabit fte- 

worth. & Facies nonnnllis mazime calet quens potio ex aquSl rosarumf Tlolaram, 

rubetque, si se paululum exercuerlnt ; nenupharis, &;e. 7 Ad fiusi^ rnborem 

uoanullis qniesoentibas idem accidit, aqua spermatis ranarum. SReete 
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ctmsiL 283, Sooltzii, would fain have them use all summei 
the condite flowers of succory, strawberry water, roses (cup- 
ping-glasses are g()od for the time), consiL 285 et 286, and to 
defecate impure blood with the infusion of senna, savory, 
balm water. ^ Hollerius knew one cured alone with the use 
of succory boiled, and drunk for five months, every morning 
in the summer. ^ It is good overnight to anoint the face with 
hare's blood, and in the rooming to wash it with strawberry 
and cowslip water, the juice of distilled lemons, juice of 
cucumbers, or to use the seeds of melons, or kernels of 
peaches beaten small, or the roots of Aron, and mixed with 
wheat bran to bake it in an oven, and to crumble it in straw- 
berry water, • or to put fresh cheese curds to a red face. 

If it trouble them at meal times that flushing, as oft it 
doth, with sweating or the like, they must avoid all violent 
passions and actions, as laughing, &c, strong drink, and drink 
very little, ^one draught, saith Crato, and that about the 
midst of their meal; avoid at all times indurate salt, and 
especially spice and windy meat 

• Crato prescribes the condite fruit of wild rose, to a noble- 
man his patient, to be taken before dinner or supper, to the 
quantity of a chestnut It is made of sugar, 'as that of 
quinces. The decoction of the roots of sow-thistle before 
meat, by the same author is much approved. To eat of a 
baked apple some advise, or of a preserved quince, cumin- 
seed prepared with meat instead of salt, to keep down fumes ; 
not to study or to be intentive after meals. 

** &. Nncleorum persio. seminis melonmn, ana tmo. Q£. 
aqusB fragomm L ij. misce, utatar mane '* 

* To apply cupping-glasses to the shoulders is very good. 

utantnr in sestate floribus CSchorli sac- 21« lib. nnioo yini haustn tit contentns. 

charo oonditis Tel saooharo rosaceo, &o. 6 Idem, oonsil. 288, Sooltsii, laadatur con- 

1 Solo TUVL deeooti Cichorii. * Utile im- <Utu8 roece caoioffi fruotus ante prandium 

primia noctafhciemilliniTe sanguine lep- et ooenam ad magnitudinem castanese 

orino, et mane aqa& fragomm, Tel aqu& Decoctum radicum Soncbi, si ante cibun 

tioribas verbasci earn suooo limonom dis- snmator, valet plurimum. o Cncurbit 

tillato ablueie. * Utile mbenti fkclei ad scapulas appoeifsB. 
zaseum reoentem impouere. * Consil. 
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For the other kind of mddineas which is settled in the face 
with pimples, &c, because it pertains not to my subject, I will 
not meddle with it I refer you to Crato's Counsels, Amoldus, 
Uh, 1, hreviar. cap, 39, 1, Bulande, Peter Forestus de Fuco, lr& 
31, ob$er. 2. To Platerus, Mercurialis, Ulmus, Bondcdetius, 
Heumius, Menadous, and others that have written largely of it 
Those other grievances and symptoms of headache, palpita- 
tion of heart, VerHgo, dsHguiumy &a, which trouble many 
melancholy men, because they are copiously handled apart in 
every physician, I do voluntarily omit 



MEMB. n. 

Oure of Melancholy over aU the Body. 

Whsrjb the melancholy blood possesseth the whole body 
with the brain, ^it is best to b^n with bloodletting. The 
Greeks prescribe the ^ median or middle vein to be opened 
and so much blood to be taken away as the patient may well 
spare, and the cut that is made must be wide enough. The 
Arabians hold it fittest to be taken from that arm on whidi 
side there is more pain and heaviness in the head ; if black 
blood issue forth, bleed on ; if it be dear and good, let it be 
instantly suppressed, ' ^ because the malice of melancholy is 
much corrected by the goodness of the blood." K the party's 
Bt]*ength will not admit much evacuation in this kind at once, 
it must be assayed again and again ; if it may not be con- 
veniently taken from the arm, it must be taken from the 
knees and ankles, especially to such men or women whose 
haemorrhoids or months have been stopped. ^ If the malady 
continue, it is not amiss to evacuate in a part in the forehead, 
and to virgins in the ankles, who are melancholy for love 
matters ; so to widows that are much grieved and troubled 

1 Piso. > Mediana prsB ceteris, malo ex quaouiuine parte wmgnli detra 

' Succi melanchoUcI malitta a sanguinis hi debel. 
bouitate corrigitur < Perseverante 
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with sorrow and cares ; for bad blood flows in the heart, and 
BO crucifies the mind. The haemorrhoids are to be opened 
with an instrument or horseleeches, &c See more in Mon* 
taltus, cap. 29. ^Sckenkius hath an example of one that 
was cured by an accidental wound in his thigh, much bleed- 
ing freed him from melancholy. Diet, diminutives, altera- 
tives, cordials, correctors as before, intermixed as occasion 
serves, ^ " all their study must be to make a melancholy man 
fat, and then the cure is ended." Diuretica, or medicines to 
procure urine, are prescribed by some in this kind, hot and 
cold ; hot, where the heat of the liver doth not forbid ; cold, 
where the heat of the liver is very great ; • amongst hot are 
parsley roots, lovage, fennel, &c. ; cold, melon seeds, &c., 
with whey of goats' milk, which is the common conveyer. 

To purge and * purify the blood, use sow-thistle, succory, 
senna, endive, carduus benedictus, dandelion, hop, maiden- 
hair, fumitory, bugloss, borage, &c., with their juice, decoc- 
tions, distilled waters, syrups, &c. 

Oswaldus Crollius, Basil. Chym. much admires salt of 
corals in this case, and ^tius, tetrcMh. ser. 2, cap. 114, 
Hieram Archigenis, which is an excellent medicine to purify 
the blood, "for all melancholy affections, falling-sickness, 
none to be compared to it." 



^ 
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SuBSECT. I. — Cure of Hypochondriacal Melancholy. 

In this cure, as in the rest, is especially required the recti- 
fication of those six non-natural things above all, as good 
diet, which Montanus, consiL 27, enjoins a French nobleman, 

1 Obroryat. fol. 154, curatos ex ralnere nil ; inter frigida emulsio seminis melo* 

In crurb ob oruorem amissum. > Stu- num cnm aero caprino quod est commune 

ditun sit omne ut melanoholicns impin- yehiculum. * Hoc nnum praemoneo, 

goetur : ex quo enim pinguea et carnosi, domine, ut sis diligens circa victum, sine 

iUicosanisuDt. « Hildesheim, spicel. 2. quo csBtera remedia frustra adhibentur. 
Inter calida radix petroselini, apii, fenio- 



I 
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^to have an especial care of it, without which all othei 
remedies are in vain.** Bloodletting is not to be used, ex- 
cept the patient's body be very full of blood, and that it be 
derived firom the liver and spleen to the stomach and his 
vessels, then ^ to draw it back, to cut the inner vein of either 
arm, some saj the salvcUeUoy and if the malady be continuate, 
* to open a vein in the forehead. 

Preparatives and alteratives maj be used as before, saving 
that there must be respect had as well to the liver, spleen, 
stomach, hypochondries, as to the heart and brain. To com- 
fort the ' stomach and inner parts against wind and obstruc- 
tions, by Areteus, Galen, ^tius, Aurelianus, &&, and many 
later writers, are stiU prescribed the decoctions of worm- 
wood, centaury, pennyroyal, betony sodden in whey, and 
daily drunk ; many have been cured by this medicine alone. 

Prosper Alpinus and some others as much magnify the 
water of Nile against this malady, an especial good remedy 
for windy melancholy. For which reason belike Ptolemeus 
Philadelphus, when he married his daughter Berenice to the 
king of Assyria (as Celsus, lib, 2, records), magnts impensis 
Nili aquam afferri jussity to his great charge caused the 
water of Nile to be carried with her, and gave command that 
during her life she should use no other drink. I find those 
that commend use of apples, in splenetic and this kind of 
melancholy (lamb's wool, some call it), which howsoever ap- 
p]*oved must certainly be corrected of cold rawness and wind. 

Codronchus in his book de sals ahsynth, magnifies the oil 
and salt of wormwood above all other remedies, * " which 
works better and speedier than any simple whatsoever, and 
much to be preferred before all those fulsome decoctions and 
infusions, which must offend by reason of their quantity ; 
this alone in a small measure taken, expels wind, and that 

1 Lanrentiiigf cap. 15, eyul^onis gratiflL luta in quantitate mnltftf et magnft cum 

venam iDtemam alterius brachii secanms. assiimeiitiuin molestiflL desumpta. Flatnc 

2 Si pertinaz morbus, yenam froDte seca- hie sal efflcaoiter disaipat, urinam movet, 

bis. Bruel. ^Ego maximam curam humores crassos abatergit, stCMnaehom 

stomacbo delt^bo. Octa. Horatianus, egregie confortat, cruditatem, nauaeam, 

lib. 2, c. 7. ^ Citius et efflcacius Ruaa appetentiam mirum in modam rauoTati 

virea ezercet quam solent decocta ac di- &o. 
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most forcibly, moves urine, cleanseth the stomach of all gross 
humours, crudities, helps appetite," &c. Amoldus hath a 
wormwood wine which he would have used, which every 
pharmacopoeia speaks of. 

Diminutives and purges may ^be taken as before, of hiera, 
manna, cassia, which Montanns, consiL 230, for an Italian 
abbot, in this kind prefers before all oth^p simples, **'and 
these must be often used, stiU abstaining from those which 
are more violent, lest they do exasperate the stomach, &c., 
and the mischief by that means be increased.'.' Though in 
some physicians I find very strong purgers, hellebore itself 
prescribed in this affection. If it long continue, vomits may 
be taken after meat, or otherwise gently procured with warm 
water, oxymel, &c., now and then. Fuchsius, cap. 83, pre- 
scribes hellebore ; but still take heed in this malady, which I 
have often warned, of hot medicines, • " because (as Salvianus 
adds) drought follows heat, which . increaseth the disease;" 
and yet Baptista Sylvaticus, controv, 32, forbids cold medi- 
cines, *" because they increase obstructions, and other bad 
symptoms." But this varies as the parties do, and 'tis not 
easy to determine which to use. * " The stomach most part 
in this infirmity is cold, the liver hot ; scarce therefore (which 
Montanus insinuates, consil. 229, for the Earl of Monfort) 
can you help the one and not hurt the other ; " much discre- 
tion must be used ; take no physic at all he concludes without 
great need. LaBlius ^ugubinus, consiL 17 j for an hypochon- 
driacal Grerman prince, used many medicines ; ^ but it was 
after signified to him in ' letters, that the decoction of China 
and sassafras, and salt of sassafras, wrought him an incredi- 
ble good." In his 108 consult, he used as happily the same 
remedies ; this to a third might have been poison, by over- 
heating his liver and blood. 

t Piso, Altomanu. Laurentius, c. 16. ttonem aliaque symptomata angebit. 

I Qi0 utendum ssBpias iteratis : a vehe- & Ventiiculng plemmque firigidos, epar 

menUoribus semper abstinendum ne yen- calidum ; qaomodo eigo yeatrioulum oal- 

trem exaspeient. » Lib. 2, cap. 1. efbciet, yel refrigerabit hepar sine alteriua 

Quoniam <»liditate oonjuocta est siccitas maximo detrimeuto? < Significatum 

quae malum auget < QuisqrdsfHgidis per literas, incredibilem utilitatem ex 

aaxiliia hoc morbo usus foerit, is obatruc- decooto China:, el Sjaaafiras percepisae. 
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For the other parts look for remedies m Savanarola, Gror- 
doniuf, Massaria, Mercatus, Johnson, <&c. One for the spleen, 
amongst many other, I will not omit, cited hj Hildesheim, 
$p%ceL 2, prescribed by Mat Flaccus, and out of the author- 
ity of Benevenius. Anthony Benevenius in a hypochondri- 
acal passion, ^ ^ cured an exceeding great swelling of the 
spleen with capeiy alone, a meat befitting that infirmity, and 
frequent use of the water of a smith's forge ; by this physic 
he helped a sick man, whom all other physicians had for- 
saken, that for seven years had been splenetic" And of such 
force is this water, ^ "• that those creatures as drink of it, have 
commonly little or no spleen." See more excellent medi- 
cines for the spleen in him, and 'Lod. Mercatus, who is a 
great magnifier of this medicine. This Ohcdybs prtsparatusy 
Or steel-drink, is much likewise commended to this disease by 
Daniel Sennertus, L 1, parL 2, cap, 12, and admired by 
J. CaBsar Claudinus, Mespons. 29, he calls steel the proper 
^ alexipharmacum of this malady, and much magnifies it; 
look for receipts in them. Averters must be used to the 
liver and spleen, and to scour the meseraic veins ; and they 
are either to open or provoke urine. You can open no 
place better than the hsemorrhoids, ^' which if by horse- 
leeches they be madie to fiow, * there may not be again such 
an excellent remedy," as Plater holds. Sallust Salvian. will 
admit no other phlebotomy but this ; and by his experience 
in an hospital which he kept, he found all mad and melan- 
choly men worse for other bloodletting. Laurentius, cap, 15, 
caUs this of horseleedies a sure remedy to empty the spleen 
and meseraic membrane. Only Montanus, consiL 241, is 
against it; •"to other men (saith he) this opening of the 
haemorrhoids seems to be a profitable remedy ; for my part 

t Tnmorem splenls incurabilem wsola quutns. > Si hemomrfdes flnxerint, 

o&ppari curayit, cibo tali sBgritudini ap- nnllum pnestaotias esset remediam, 

tisshno : Soloque usu aqiue, in quft &b«r quae sanguisugis admotis prorocari pole- 

ferrarius saepe candens ferrum extiozeral, runt, observat. lib. 1, pro hypoc. leral^. 

&o. * Animalia quae apud hos fabros ^ Aliis apertio haec la boc morlio ^etm 

educantar, eziguos habent lienes. 8 l. ntilissima; mihi non admodom probatur; 

1, cap. 17. * Continnus cgus usus qoia sanguiaem tenuem attrahit et cna>' 

semper felicein in aegria finem est asse- sum relinquit. 
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I do not approve of it, because it draws away the thinnest 
blood, and leaves the thickest behind." 

^tius, Yidus Vidius, Mercurialis, Fuchsius, recommend 
diuretics, or such things as provoke urine, as anise-seeds*, dill, 
fennel, germander, ground pme, sodden in water, or drunk 
in powder ; and yet ^ P. Bayerus is against them ; and so is 
HoUerius : " All melancholy men (saith he) must avoid such 
things as provoke ufine, because by them the subtile or thin- 
nest is evacuated, the thicker matter remains." 

Clysters are in good request Trincavellius, lib. 3, cap, 38, 
for a young nobleman, esteems of them in the first place, 
and Hercules de Saxonii, Panth, lib. 1, cap. 16, is a great 
approver of them. *"! have found (saith he) by experi- 
ence, that many hypochondriacal melancholy men have been 
cured by the sole use of clysters,** receipts are to be had in 
him. 

Besides those fomentations, irrigations, inunctions, odora- 
ments, prescribed for the head, there must be the like used 
for the liver, spleen, stomach, hypochondries, &c '"In cru- 
dity (saith Piso) 'tis good to bind the stomach hard** to 
hinder wind, and to help concoction. 

Of inward medicines I need not speak; use the same cor- 
dials as before. In this kind of melancholy, some prescribe 
* treacle in winter, especially before or after purges, or in the 
spring, as Avicenna, ** Trincavellius mithridate, •Montaltus 
peony seeds, unicorn's horn ; os de corde cervi, &c 

Amongst topics or outward medicines, none are more pre- 
cious than baths, but of them I have spoken. Fomentations 
to the hypochondries are very good, of wine and water in 
which are sodden southernwood, melilot, epithyme, mugwort, 
senna, polypody, as also "^ cerotes, ' plasters, liniments, oint- 
ments for the spleen, liver, and hypochondries, of which look 

1 lib. 2, eap. 18, omnet melanchoUd tate opttmnnif Tentricalam arctins alU- 

deb«nl Qmiltere nrinam proTOcantki, geai. ^ 3 j* Theriacn, rere prsBHertim 

qnoniun per ea educitur subtile, et re- eteestate. s Cons. 12, 1. 1. « Cap. 88 

maDet orassum. > I^o experienlift pro- ' TrincaTellitis, consil. 15, oerotum prt 

bavi, multos h3rpochondriacob dolo nsn sene melanobolico ad Jeour, optimum 

clygtertun fnisse sanatos. > In crudi- ^ Emplastra pro splene, Femel. coufil. 4f\ 
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for examples in Laurentius, Jobertus, lib. B, e. 1, prcu mecL^ 
Montanus, cansiL 231, Montaltus, cap. 33, Hercules de Saxo- 
nii, Faventinus. And so of epithems, digestive powders, 
bags^ oils, Octavius Horatianus, lib. 2, c. 5, prescribes calas- 
tic cataplasms, or dry purging medicines, Piso ' dropaces of 
pitdi, and oil of rue, applied at certain times to the stomach, 
to the metaphrene, or part of the back which is over against 
the heart, ^tius sinapisms ; Montaltus, cap. 35, would have 
the thighs to be ^ cauterized, Mercurialis prescribes beneath 
the knees ; Laelius ^ugubinus, condL 77, for a hjpochondri- 
acal Dutchman, will have the cautery made in the , right 
tliigh, and so Montanus, cansiL 55. The same Montanus, 
consU. 34, approves of issues in the arms or hinder part of 
the head. Bemardus Patemus in Hildesheim, spied. 2, 
would have ' issues made in both the thighs ; ^ Lod. Merca- 
tus prescribes them near the spleen, atU prope ventricitU 
regionem, or in either of the thighs. Ligatures, Mictions, 
and cupping-glasses above or about the belly, without scari- 
fication, which * Felix Platerus so much approves, may be 
used as before. 

SuBSECT. II. — Correctors to eocpel Wind. Against OostivC' 

ness, S^c. 

In this kind of melancholy one of the most offensive 
symptoms is wind, which, as in the other species, so in this, 
hath great need to be corrected and expelled. 

The medicines to expel it are either inwardly taken, or out- 
wardly. Inwardly to expel wind, are simples or compounds ; 
Gimples are herbs, roots, &c., as gidah'ga, gentian, angelica, 
enula, calamus aromaticus, valerian, zeodoti, iris, oondite 
ginger, aristolochy, cicliminus, China, dittander, pennyroyal, 
rue, calamint, bay-berries, and bay-leaves, betony, rosemary, 
hyssop, sabine, centaury, mint, camomile, stoechas, agnus cas- 
tus, broom-flowers, origan, orange pills, &c. ; spices, as saf- 

1 Dropax e pice nayali, et oleo mtaceo nellss sint in utroque crura. « Ub. 1, 
aflBgatur yentriculo, et toti metaphreni. c. 17. ^ De mentis alienat. e. 8, flatiu 
■ Cauteria cruribus inusta. > Fonta- ^pre^e discutiunt materiamqne evooant 
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fron, cinnamon, bezoar stone, myrrh, mace, nutmegs, pepper, 
doves, ginger, seeds of anise, fennel, amni, cari, nettle, rue, 
&G^ juniper berries, grana paradisi; compounds, dianisum, 
diagalanga, diaciminum, diacalaminth, electuarium de haccis 
lauriy henedicta laxcUivOy ptdvis ad JlcUuSj antid. florenU ptd- 
vis ccaminaHvus, aromaticum rosaium, treacle, mtthrtdate, &c. 
This one caution of ^ Gaulter Bruel is to be observed in the 
administering of these hot medicines and dry, ^ that whilst 
they covet to expel wind, they do not inflame the blood, and 
increase the disease; sometimes (as he saith) medicines 
must more decline to heat, sometimes more to cold, as the 
circumstances require, and as the parties are inclined to heat 
or cold." 

Outwardly taken to expel wind, are oils, as of camomile, 
rue, bay, &c. ; fomentations of the hypochondries, with the 
decoctions of dill, pennyroyal, rue, bay leaves, cumin, &c., 
bags of camomile flowers, anise-seed, cumin, bays, rue, 
wormwood, ointments of the oil of spikenard, wormwood, 
rue, &C. * Areteus prescribes cataplasms of camomile flow- 
ers, fennel, anise-seed, cumin, rosemary, wormwood leaves, 
&c 

'Cupping-glasses applied to the hypochondries, without 
scarification, do wonderfully resolve wind. Femelius, consiL 
43, much approves of them at the lower end of the belly ; 
^ Lod. Mercatus calls them a powerful remedy, and testifies 
moreover out of his own knowledge, how many he hath seen 
suddenly eased by them. Julius CsBsar Qaudinus, Hespons. 
med. resp. 33, admires these cupping-glasses, which he calls 
out of Gralen, *^a kind of enchantment, they cause such 
present help." 

Empirics have a myriad of medicines, as to swallow a 

1 OaTendum hio diUgeDter a multam dam exigentlain cironmstantiamm, rel 

calefiusientibiu, atqne ezsiooantibiis, sive at patiens inclinat ad oal. et frigid, 

alimenta fuerint hteOy siTe medicamenta : tCap. 6, lib. 7. ' Piso, Broel, mire fla- 

nonnolli enim at yentositateB et ru^tus tus resolrit. * lib. 1, c. 17, nonnollos 

eompescant, hv^asmodi utentes medica- prae tensione Tentris deploratos ilUco 

mentis, plarimam peccant, morbnm sic restitutos his Tidimos. ^ Velat incaa- 

aagentes : debent enim medicamenta tamentam quoddam, ex fiatuoso spiritQ 

declinare ad oalidnm vel friiddum seoan- dolorom ortom levant 
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bullet of lead, &<%, which I Voluntarily omit Amatus Lusi- 
Uuius, cenL 4, curat, 54, for a hypochondriacal person, that 
was extremely tormented with wind, prescribes a strange 
remedy. Put a pair of beUows' end into a clyster pipe, and 
applying it into the fundament, open the bowels, so draw 
forth the wind, ncUura non admittit vacuum. He vaunts he 
was the first invented this remedy, and by means of it speed- 
ily eased a melancholy man. Of the cure of this flatuous 
melancholy, read more in Fienrn^ deflatilus^ cap. 26, ^ pas- 
nm aUaa. 

Against headache, vertigo, vapours which ascend forth of 
the stomach to molest the head, read Hercules de Saxonii, 
and others. 

If oostiveness offend in this, or smy other of the three 
species, it is to be corrected with suppositories, clysters or 
lenitives, powder of senna, condite prunes, <&c R Meet. 
UniU e 9UCC0 rosar. ana s j* misce. Take as much as a nuf>- 
meg at a time, half an hour before dinner or supper, or piL 
masttchin. s j* in six pills, a pill or two at a time. See more 
in Montan. consil. 229. Hildesheim, spiceL 2. P. Cne- 
mander, and Montanus, commend ^ " Cyprian turpentine, 
which they would have familiarly taken, to the quantity of 
a small nut, two or three hours before dinner and supper, 
twice or thrice a week if need be ; for besides that it keeps 
the belly soluble, it clears the stomach, opens obstructions, 
cleanseth the liver, provokes urine." 

These in brief are the ordinary medicines which belong to 
the cure of melancholy, which if they be used aright, no 
'ioubt may do much good ; Si non levando, saUem leniendo 
valent peculiaria bene selecta, saith Bessardus, a good choice 
of particular receipts must needs ease, if not quite cure, not 
one, but all or most, as occasion serves. M qucB non prosuni 
singula, mvUajuvant, 

1 Terebinthinam Cypriam habeant &• expedire Tidebitur; nam praeterqaam 

miliarem, ad quantitatem d^lutiaat quod aWum mollem efflcit, obstructtonef 

nuois parraB, tribus horis ante prandium aperit, yentriculum piugat, urinMl 

vel coenam, ter singniUs fleptimanis prout proyooat) hepar mundifieat. 
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' Prafkee or Introdaotioii. Subseei. 1. 

LoTe's definition, pedigree, object, ftir, amiable, graoioiui, and pleasant, teooi 
which comes beauty, grace, which all desire and loye, parte afEeoted. 

' Natural, in things without life, as lore and hatred of elements ; 

and with life, as vegetable, yine and elm, sympathy, antipathy, 

&e. 
Sensible, as of beasts, for pleasure, preservation of kind, mutual 

agreement, custom, brini^og up together, &c. 

r Health, wealth, honour, we love our 
Profitable, I bene&ctors ; nothing so amiable as 
Subs. 1. I profit, or that which hatii a show 
\ of commodity. 



o 

V 
§ 



d 

sS 
3 



Division or 
kinds. 



or 



' Simple, 
which 
hath ttiree 
objects, as 
MBmb.l. 



I 



Pleasant, 
Subs, 2. 



Things without life, made by art, 
pictures, sporta, games, sensible ob- 
jects, as hawks, hounds, horses ; or 
men themselves, for similitude of 
manners, natural aSection, as to 
fHends, children, kinsmen, &c., 
for glory such as commend us. 



Of 

women 

as 



Before marriage, as Heroi- 
eal Mel. Sect. 2, vide ^ 

Or after marriage, as .'eol- 
ousy^ Sect. 8, vide ^ 



Honest, 
Subs.S. 



Fucate in show, by some error or by* 
pociisy; some seem and are not: 
or truly for virtue, honesty, good 
parts, learning, eloquence, &o. 



Mixed of 
all three, 
which ex- 
tends to 
li^mb. 8. 



' C)ommon good, our neighbour, country, Mendi, 
which is charity ; the defect of which is cause 
of much discontent and melancholy. 



Or 
God, Sect. 4. 



( In excess, vide Q. 
( In defect '^ide n. 
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Sytwpsis of the Third Partition. 



Heroloalor 
LoTe>Melaii- 
eboly, in 
which oon- 

■IdMW 



Memb, 1. 
ffii pedigTM, poww, extent to TMntables and lenstble ereatoraf, M 

win M men, to iplrite^ deTili, &c. 
ffii name, definition, object, part afleeted, tyranny. 

Stan, temperatnre, ftill diet, plaoe, ooniitiy, eUma, 

condition, idleness, SiA$. 1. 
Natural aUorements, and oanaes of lofie, as beauty. Ha 

praise, iiow it aUnreth. 
CcHneUnen, gnce^ resulting firom the whole or some 

parts, as fiu», eyes, hair, hands, frc. Sub*. 2. 
ArUflclal alluranents, aod prorocations of lust and 

lore, gestures, apparel, dowry, money, &c. 
Qtuit. Whether Mauty owe m<»e to Art or Nature ? 

Skb$.S. 
Opportunity ci time and place, conference, discourse, 

music, sioghig, dancing, amorous tales, lascivious 

ottjeets, floniliarity, j^fts, pnmiisee, &c. Subs. 4. 
Bawds and Pliilten. Subs. 6. 



Oanses, 
MUmb.i, 



Siomsor 



Of body 



r Dryness, paleness, leanness, waking, 

} sighing, &c. 

( Quest. An deiw pulsus amatortMS f 



or 



Of mind. 



Bad, as 



or 



Good, as 



rear, sorrow, susfrfdim, 

anzi^y, &c. 
A lidl, torment, fire, 

blindness, &e. 
Dotage, slayery, neglect 

of business. 



{Siwneeness, neatness, 
courage, aptness to 
leum music, singing, 
dandng, poetry, &e. 



Pngnostiei; daspair, madness, fimusy, death, Mtmb. 4. 

' By labour, diet, physic, abstinence. Subs. 1. 
To witlistand the beginnings, avoid occasions. lUr and 
Ibul means, cliai^e of place, contrary passK>n, witty 
inventions, discommend ttie Ibrmer, bring in an- 
Onres, other, ^ibs. 2. 

Memb, 6. 1 By good counsel, persuasion, ftom ftitnie miseries, in 
conveniences, ftc.. Subs. 8L 
By philters, magical, and poetical cures, 8iAs. 4. 
To let them have their dedre disputed pro and eim. 
Impediments removed, reasons for it, Subs. 6. 

' His name, definition, extent, power, tyranny, Mtmb. L 



i 

I 



Division, 
Equivoca- 
tions, kinds,' 
Suhs,\, 



To many beasts, as swans, cocks, bulls. 
To kings and princes, of their subjects, snecea- 
Improper \ sors. 

To friends, parents, tutors over ttieir chfldran, or 
otherwise. 



or 



Pmiww S Before marriage, eorrivals, &o. 

irioper. j ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^j^ ^j^^ ^^ present sul^jeet. 



Causes, 
Sect. 2. 



In the par- 
ties them- 
selves, 

or 

from others. 



' Idleness, impoteney in one party, melanohoty, kmg 

absence. 
They have been nau^^t thtanselves. Hiard usage, 

unkindness, wantonness, inequality of years, 

persons, fortunes, &c. 

Outward enticements and provocations of ollien 
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Symptoms, 
Memb.2. 

Pit«no0tic8, 



Gores, 
Mttnbu 4« 



Inezoess 
of such ss 
do that 
which is 
not re- 
Quired. 
Mtmb. 1. 



In defect, 

as 



c Fear, sorrow, suspicion, anenlsh of mind, strange actions, „. 
< tures, looks, speeches, locking up, outrages, seTere laws, pro- 
( digious trials, &o. 

Despair, madness, to make away themselTes, and others. 

By avoiding occasions, always busy, never to be idle. 

By good counsel, advice of friends, to contemn or dissemble it. 

Subs. I. 
By prevention before marriage. Plato's communion. 
To marry such ss«re equal m years, birth, fortunes, beauty, of 

like conditions,l&c. 
, Of a good fiunily, good education. To use them well. 

A proof that there is such a species of melancholy, name, object 
God, what his beauty is, how it allureth, part and parties af* 
fected, superstitious, idolaters, prophets, heretics, &c.. Subs. L 

[The devil's allurements, fidse miracles, 
From priests for their gain. Politicians, to 

others, ' keep men in obedience, bad instouctora, 
I blind guides. 

/ Simplicity, fear, ignorance, solitariness, 
from them- < melancholy, curiosity, pride, vainglory, 
selves. ( decayed image of Ood. 

Zeal urithout Knowledge, obstinacy, su- 
perstition, strange devotion, stupidity, 
General \ confidence, stiff defence of their tenets, 
mutual love and hate of other sects, 
belief of incredibilities, impossibilities. 
Of heretics, pride, contumacy, contempt 
or of others, wilftilnees, vainglory, singu- 

larity, prodigious puradozes. 
In superstitious blind seal, obedience, 
strange works, festing, sacrifices, obla- 



Oausef, 
Ai6s. 2. 



Symp- 
toms, 
Subi,B, 



Particular 



Progoostlos, Subs.^, 



Cures, Subs, 6, 



tions, prayers, vows, pseudo-martyr- 



Secure, 
void of 
grace and 



or 



IMstrust- 
ful, or too 
timorous, 
as despe- 
rate. In 
despair 
consider, 



dom, mad and ridiculous customs, eer- 
emonies, observations. 
In pseudo-prophets, visions, revelationB, 
dreams, prophecies, new doctrines, &c., 
of Jews, (^entiles, Mahometans, &c. 
New doctrines, paradoxes, blasphemies, 
< madness, stupidity, despair, damna- 
( tion. 

( By physic, if need be, conference, good 
I counsel, persuasion, compulsion, cor- 
1 reotion, punishment. Quearitur an eo- 
\ gi debent ? Affir, 
' Bi^enres, athdsts, magicians, hypocrites, such as have 
oanteriaed consciences, or else are in a reprobate 
sense, worldly secure, some philosophers, impenitent 
sinners. Subs. 1. 

fThe devil and his allurements, rigid 
preachers, that wound their con- 
sciences, melancholy, contemplation, 
solitariness. 
How melancholy and despair differ. ^ Dis- 
trust, weakness of feith. Guilty 3on- 
science for offence committed, misun- 
derstanding Scr. 
S' Fear, sorrow, anguish of mind, extreme 
tortures and horror of conscience, fear- 
fill dreeuoas, conceits, visions, &c. 



Causes, 

Subs. 2. 



Symp- 
toms, 
Subs. 8. 



Prognostics. Blasphemy, violent death. Subs. 4. 

e Physio, as occasion serves, conference, not 
Cures, 19.6. < to be idle or alone. Good counsel, good 

C company, all comforts and contents, &c 



THE THIKD ^AKTITION. 



LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

The Preface. 

Thebb will not be woating, I presume, one or other that 
will much discommend some part of this treatise of love- 
melancholj, and object (which ^ Erasmus in his preface to 
Sir Thomas More suspects of his) ^^ that it is too light for a 
divine, too comical a subject to speak of love symptoms, too 
fantastical, and fit alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young 
lovesick gallant, sm effeminate courtier, or some such idle 
person." And 'tis true they say ; for by the naughtiness of 
men it is so come to pass, as ^ Caussinus observes, vt castis 
auribus vox amoris suspecta sit, et tnmsoy the very name of 
love is odious to chaster ears ; and therefore some again, out 
of an affected gravity, will dislike all for the name's sake be- 
fore they read a word ; dissembling with him in • Petronius, 
and seem to be angry that their ears are violated with such 
obscene speeches, that so they may be admired for grave phi- 
losophers and staid carriage. They cannot abide to hear talk 
^f love toys, or amorous discourses, vuiltii, gestu, octdis in their 

1 Encom. Moriss, leyiores esse nugas toriis mentio fhota est, tarn yehementer 

qoam ut Tbeologum deceant. < lib. 8, excandui ; tarn seyera tTi8titi& violari auxes 

Eloquent, cap. 14, de affectibus morta- meas obsceno sermone nolui, ut me tan- 

lium vitio fit qui pneclara qu»que in quam unum ex Philosophis intuerentur. 
pravos us us vertunt. ^ Quotles de ama- 
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outward actions averse, and yet in their cogitations they are 

all out as bad, if not worse thai^ others. 

1 ''*' Erubait, posoitque meuin Lucretia libmin, 
Sed coram Bruto, Brute recede, legit.*' 

But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that as 
the Lord John answered the queen in that Italian ^ Guazzo, 
an old, a grave, discreet man is fittest to discourse of love 
matters, because he hath likely more experience, observed 
more, hath a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, 
discuss, advise, give better cautions, and more solid precepts, 
better inform his auditors in such a subject, and by reason of 
his riper years sooner divert Besides, nihil in hdc amoris 
voce subtimendum, there is nothing here to be excepted at ; 
love is a species of melancholy, and a necessary part of this 
my treatise, which I may not omit ; operi suscepto inservieti- 
dumfuit: so Jacobus Mysillius pleadeth for himself in his 
translation of Lucian's dialogues, and so do I ; I must and 
will perform my task. And that short excuse of Mercerus 
for his edition of Aristaenetus shall be mine, • " If I have 
spent my time ill to write, let not them be so idle as to read." 
But I am persuaded it is not so ill spent, I ought not to ex- 
cuse or repent myself of this subject, on which many grave 
and worthy men have written whole volumes, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus, Maximus Tyrius, Alcinous, Avicenna, Leon 
Hebrseus in three large dialogues, Xenophon, sympos. Theo- 
phrastus, if we may believe Athenseus, lib. 13, cap, 9, Picus 
Mirandula, Marius ^quicola, both in Italian, Kommannus, 
de lined Amoris, lib. 3. Petrus Grodefridus hath handled in 
three books, P. Hsedus, and which almost every physician, as 
Amoldus, Villanoyanus, Valleriola, Observat, med. lib. 2, 
observ, 7, JBlian Montaltus and Laurentius in their treatises 
of melancholy, Jason Pratensis, de morb, cap, Valescus de 
Taranta, Grordonius, Hercules de Saxonia, Savanarola, Lan- 
gius, &c, have treated of apart, and in their works. I ex- 

1 Martial. *' In Bmtus's presence Ln- read.'* > Ub. 4, of civil oonyersation. 
cretia blushed and laid my book aside ; ^ Si male locata est opera soribendo, na 
irti»n he retired, she took it up again and ipsi locent in legendo. 
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case myself therefore, with Peter Grodefridus, Valleriola, 
Fidnus, and in ^ Langius's words : ^ Cadmus Milesius writ 
fourteen books of love, and why should I be ashamed to 
write an epistle in favour of young men, of this subject ? " 
A company of stem readers dislike the second of the ^neids, 
and Virgil's gravity, for inserting such amorous passions in 
an heroical subject ; but ' Servius, his commentator, justly 
vindicates the poet's worth, wisdom, and discretion in doing 
as he did. Castalio would not have young men read the 
* Canticles, because to his thinking it was too light and am- 
orous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our old English transla- 
tion hath it He might as weU forbid the reading of Grenesis, 
because of the loves of Jacob and Rachel, the stories of 
Sichem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar ; reject the Book of 
Numbers, for the fornications of the people of Israel with the 
Moabites; that of Judges, for Samson and Delilah's em- 
bracings ; that of the Kings, for David and Bathsheba's adul- 
teries, the incest of Amnon and Tamar, Solomon's concubines, 
&C., the stories of Esther, Judith, Susanna, and many such. 
Dicearchus, and some other, carp at Plato's majesty, that he 
would vouchsafe to indite such love toys ; amongst the rest, 
for that dalliance with Agatho, 



** Snavia dans Agathoni, animam ipse in labrft tenebam; 
.£gra etenim properans tanqaam abitnra fuit.* 



»» 



For my part, saith ^Maximus Tyrius, a great Platonist 
himself, me non Umtum admircUio hahet, »ed etiam stupor, I 
do not only admire but stand amazed to read, that Plato and 
Socrates both should expel Homer from their city, because 
he writ of such light and wanton subjects, Quod Junonem cum 
Jove in Idd concumherUes tnducity db immortaU nube cotUectos, 
Vulcan's net, Mars and Venus's fopperies before all the gods, 
because Apollo fled when he was persecuted by Achilles, the 

1 Med. epist. 1. 1, ep. 14. Oadmus Mi- lam. * Oomment. in 2 Aieid. 'Me- 

lesias, teste Snidft, de hoc Erotioo Amore roe amores menun impudieitlBin sonai* 

14 libroe seripsit, nee me pigebit in gra- videtar niri, &o. * Ser A 
tiam adoleeoentom banc scribere epteto- 
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' gods were wounded and ran whining away, as Mars that 
roared louder than Stentor, and covered nine acres of ground 
with his fall, Vulcan was a summer's day falling down from 
heaven, and in Lemnos Isle brake his leg, &c., with such 
ridiculous passages ; when as both Socrates and Plato by his 
testimony writ lighter themselves ; quid enim tarn distat (as 
he follows it) qtmrn amans a temperantey formarum admirator 
a dementey what can be more absurd than for grave philos- 
ophers to treat of such fooleries, to admire Autiloquus, Aici- 
biades, for their beauties as they did, to run after, to gaze, to 
dote on fair Phsedrus, delicate Agatho, young Lysis, fine 
Charmides, hceccine Phtlosophum decent f Doth this become 
grave philosophers ? Thus peradventure Callias, Thrasym- 
achus, Polus, Aristophanes, or some of his adversaries and 
emulators might object; but neither they nor ^Anytus and 
Melitus his bitter enemies, that condemned him for teaching 
Critias to tyrannize, his impiety for swearing by dogs and 
plane trees, for his juggling sophistry, &c., never so much as 
upbraided him with impure love, writing or speaking of that 
subject ; and therefore without question, as he concludes, both 
Socrates and Plato in this are justly to be excused. But 
suppose they had been a little overseen, should divine Plato 
be defamed ? no, rather as he said of Cato's drunkenness, if 
Cato were drunk, it should be no vice at all to be drunk. 
They reprove Plato then, but without cause (as 'Ficinus 
pleads) " for all love is honest and good, and they are worthy 
to be loved that speak well of love." ** Being to speak of 
this admirable aflfection of love " (saith * Valleriola) " there 
lies open a vast and philosophical field to my discourse, by 
which many lovers become mad, let me leave my more seri- 
ous meditations, wander in these philosophical fields, and look 

> Quod Tisnin et eornm amores com- neRtnn et bonos, et amore digni qui bene 

inemoret. * Qamn mnlta ei objedssent dicunt de amore. * Med. obser. lib. 2, 

Juod Critlam tyrannidem docalsaet. quod cap. 7, de admirando amoris aflfectu die- 
latonon Juraret loquaeem sophistam, torus, ingens patet campus et philosoph- 
ic, aoonsationem amoris nuUam fece- icus, quo ssepe homines ducuntur ad in- 
'unt. Ideoque honestus amor, &c. saoiam, libeat modo yagari, &c., qufe 
Carpunt aUi Platonicam m^estatem non ornent modo, sed fragrantii et sue- 
quod amori nimium indulserit, Dioear- eolenti^ljuouod^ plenius alant, &c. 
chus et alii; sed male. Omnis amor ho- 



I 
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into those pleasant groves of the Muses, where, with unspeak- 
able variety of flowers, we may make garlands to ourselves, 
not to adorn us only, but with their pleasant smell and juice 
to nourish our souls, and fill our minds desirous of knowl« 
edge," &c After a harsh and unpleasing discourse of mel- 
ancholy, which hath hitherto molested your patience and tired 
the author, give him leave with ^ Godefridus the lawyer, and 
Laurentius {cap. 5) to recreate himself in this kind afler his 
laborious studies, " since so many grave divines and worthy 
men have without offence to manners, to help themselves and 
others, voluntarily written of it." Heliodorus, a bishop, 
penned a love story of Theagines and Charidea, and when 
some Catos of his time reprehended him for it, chose rather, 
saith 'Nicephorus, to leave his bishopric than his book, 
w^neas Sylvius, an ancient divine, and past forty years of 
age (as ' he confesseth himself, after Pope Pius Secundus), 
indited that wanton history of Euryalus and Lucretia. And 
how many superintendents of learning could I reck<Hi up that 
have written of light, fantastical subjects ? Beroaldus, Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius, twenty-four times printed in Spanish, &c. 
Give me leave then to refresh my muse a little, and my 
weary readers, to expatiate in this delightsome field, hoc d^- 
liciarum campo, as Fonseca terms it, to ^ season a surly dis- 
course with a more pleasing aspersion of love matters ; 
Edvlcare mtam convenit, as the poet invites us, euros nugu, 
&c, 'tis good to sweeten our life with some pleasing toys to 
relish it, and as Pliny tells us, magna pars studiosorum 
amcenitates qucerimus, most of our students love such pleas- 
ant * subjects. Though Macrobius teach us otherwise, •" that 
those old sages banished all such light tracts from their studies 
to nurse's cradles, to please only the ear ;" yet out of Apuleius 

1 Ub. 1, prse&t. de amoiibtis agens rel- prsBtei^^reesus in Tesperan feror. ^SneM 

axandi animi causa laborioeissimls sta- Sylyios, prsB&t. « Ut sereriora stadia 

diis fiBktigati ; qnando et Theologi se his Us lunoeiiltatibas lector eondire posdtb 

juvari et juyare illassis moribus yolont. Accios. ^ Discum quam philosophom 

2 Hist. lib. 12, cap. 34. 8 Pree&t. quid audire malunt. > In Som. Scip. e sa- 

quadragenario convenit cum amore? cnuio suo turn ad cunas nutricnm sapi- 

Ego yero ago >sco amatorium scriptum entes eliminftrunt, solas auriuin deUnlas 

odbi non oonyeniie, qui jam meridiem profltentes. 
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1 will oppose as honourable patrons, Solon, Plato, ^ Xenophon, 
Adrian, &c, that as highly approve of these treatises. On 
the other side methinks they are not to be disliked, thej are 
not so unfit. I will not peremptorily say as one did, ^ tarn 
mavia dicam facinora^ ut mcde nt ei qui tciUhus nan deieC' 
tetur, I will tell you such pretty stories, that foul befall him 
that is not pleased with them ; Neque dicam ea qua vobis 
Usui sit audivisse, et voluptati meminisse, with that confidence 
as Beroaldus doth his enarrations on Propertius. I will not 
expect or hope for that approbation which Lipsius gives to 
his Epictetus ; pluris facia quumrelega ; semper ut novum, et 
quum repetivi^ repetendumy the more I read, the more shall 
I covet to read. I will not press you with my pamphlets, or 
beg attention, but if you like them you may. Pliny holds it 
expedient, and most fit, severitatem jucvnditate etiam in scrip' 
tis candire, to season our works with some pleasant discourse ; 
Synesius approves it, licet in ludicris ludere, the • poet ad- 
mires it, Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci ; and 
there be those, without question, that are more willing to read 
such toys, than ^ I am to write; "Let me not live," saith 
Aretine*s Antonia, " if I had not rather hear thy discourse, 
* than see a play ! '* No doubt but there be more of her 
mind, ever have been, ever will be, as • Hierome bears me 
witness. A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than 
Plato; Tully himself confesseth he could not understand 
Plato's 'Hmseus, and therefore cared less for it ; but every 
schoolboy hath that famous testament of Grunnius Corocotta 
Porcellus at his fingers' ends. The comical poet, 

"' Id sibi negott credidit solam dari, 
Popnlo ut placerent, quae fecisset fabulas/* 7 

made this his only care and sole study to please the people, 
tickle the ear, and to delight ; but mine earnest intent is as 

1 Babjlonios et Bphesins, qui de Amore Lnciai]. ^ Plus oapio Tolaptatis inde, 

scripserunt, uterque amores MyrrhsB, quam spectandis in theatro ludis. *Pto- 

Cyrenes, et Adonidis. Suidas. < Pet. oemio in Isaiam. Multo major pan Mile* 

Aretine. dial. Ital. s nor. " He has sias fitbulas revolyentium quam Platonia 

iccomplished every point who has joined libroe. 7 '^ This he took to be his only 

the useful to the a^preeable." < Legen- business, that the plays which he wrote 

li oupidiores, quam ego scribendi, saith should please the people." 
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much to profit as to please ; nan tarn tU poptUo placeremj 
quam ut popuhan juvarem^ and these my writings, I hope, 
shall take like gilded pills, which are so composed as well to 
tempt the appetite, and deceive the palate, as to help and 
medicinally work upon the whole body ; my lines shall not 
only recreate, but rectify the mind. I think I have said 
enough ; if not, let him that is otherwise minded, remember 
that of * Maudarensis, ^ he was in his life a philosopher (as 
Ausonius apologizeth for him), in his epigrams a lover, in his 
precepts most severe ; ^in his epistle to Caerellia, a wanton." 
Annianus, Sulpidus, Evemus, Menander, and many old 
poets besides, did in scrtptis prurire, write Fescennines, 
Attellanes, and lascivious songs ; latam materiam ; yet they 
had in morihus censuramy et severiUxUm^ they were chaste, 
severe -and upright livers. 

'* Castum esse decet pinm poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est, 
Qui turn denlque habent salem et leporem.** ^ 

I am of Catullus's opinion, and make the same apology in 
mine own behalf; Hoc etiam quod scriho^ pendet plerumquB 
ex aUorum sententid et auctoritate ; nee ipse farsan insanio^ 
$ed insanientes sequor. Atqui detur hoc insanire me ; semel 
insanivimus omnes^ et iute ipse opinor insanis aUquando, 
et is, et iUe, et ego, scilicet,^ Homo sum, humani a me nihil 
alienum puto;* And which he urgeth for himself, accused 
of the like fault, I as justly plead, ^ lasciva est nobis pcigina, 
vita proha est. Howsoever my lines err, my life is honest, 
^vita verecunda est, musa jocosa mihi. But I presume I 
need no such apologies, I need not, as Socrates in Plato, 
cover his face when he spake of love, or blush and hide mine 

• 

*Inyitaphilosopha8.inBpigram. ama- era; nor perhaps am I ftnntic, I only 

tor, in Bpistolis petulans, in prseceptls foUow madmen ; but thos tax I may M 

Beverus. i " The poet Umself should deranged ; we have all been so at scMocie 

be chaste and pious, but his verses need one time, and yourself, I think, art some- 

not imitate him in these respects; they times insane, and this man, and that 

may therefore contain wit and humour." man, and I also." '^ *^ I am mortal, 

I ^' This that I write depends sometimes and think no humane action unsnited to 

<ipon the opinion and authority of oth- me." < Mart. ^ Ovid 
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eyes, as Pallas did in her hood, when she was consulted bj 
Jupiter about Mercury's marriage, quod super nuptiU virgo 
consuUtWy it is no such lascivious, obscene or wanton dis- 
course ; I have not (tended your chaster ears with anything 
that is here written, as many French and Italian authors in 
their modem language of late have done, nay some of our 
Latin pontifical writers, Zanches, Asorius, Abulensis, Bur- 
chardus, &c., whom ^ Rivet accuseth to be more lascivious 
than Virgil in Priapeiis, Petronius in Gatalectis, Aristoph- 
anes in Lycistratae, Martialis, or any other pagan profane 
writer, qtii tarn atroctter (*one notes) hoc genere peccdrunt 
ut mvUa tngeniosissime scripta obsccenitatum gratia casta 
mentes abkorreant, Tis not scurrile this, but chaste, honest, 
most part serious, and even of religion itself. ' '^ Incensed 
(as he said) with the love of finding love, we have sought it, and 
found it" More yet, I have augmented and added something 
to this light treatise (if light) which was not in the former 
editions, I am not ashamed to confess it, with a good ^ author, 
quod extendi et locupletari hoc subjectum plerique postuldbant, 
et eorum importunitate victus^ animum utcunque renitentem 
ed adegiy ut jam sextd vice ccdamum in manum sumerem, 
scriptionique long^ et a studiis et professione med aUence me 
accingerem, horas cUiquas a seriis meis occupationihus interim 
stiffurattu, easque veluti ludo cuidam ac recreationi des- 

Unans : 

* " Cogor ^retrorsmn 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursos 
Olim relictos " 

etsi non ignorarem novos fortasse detractores novis hisce in 
terpolationibus meis minime defaJturos^ 

1 1sago. ad sao. scrip, cap. 18. < Bar- myself to literature Tery foreign indeed 

thins, notis in Goelestinam, ludnm Hisp. to my studies and professional occupa 

3 Ficinns, Comment, c. 17. Amoreincensi tions, stealing a few hours from serious 

inTeniendi amoris, amorem quseslTimus et pursuits, and devoting them, as it were, 

inyeuimus. < Author CoelestinflB, Barth. to recreation." ^ Hor. lib. 1, Ode 81. 

interprete. ** That, overcome by the solici- ** I am compelled to reverse my s^ls, and 

tations of Mends, who requested me to retrace my former course " >*' Although 

enlarge and improve my volumes, I have I was by no means ignorant that new 

devoted my otherwise reluctant mind to calumniators would not be wanting t9 

the labour ; and now for the sixth time censure my new introductions." 
Iiave I taken up my pen, and applied 
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And thus much have I thought good to say bj way of 
preface, lest any man (which ^ Godefridus feared in his book) 
should blame in me lightness, wantonness, rashness, in speak« 
ing of love's causes, enticements, symptoms, remedies, lawful 
and unlawful loves, and lust itself ^I speak it only to tax 
and deter others from it, not to teach, but to show the 
vanities and fopperies of this heroical or herculean love, 
' and to apply remedies unto iU I will treat of tMs with 
like liberty as of the rest 

^ ^ Sed dicam vobis, vos porro dicite mnltis 
Millibus, et facite hsc charta loquator anus.** 

Ck>ndemn me not, good reader, then, or censure me hardly, 
if some part of this treatise to thy thinking as yet be too 
light ; but consider better of it ; Omnia munda mundis, '^ a 
naked man to a modest woman is no otherwise than a picture, 
as Augusta Livia truly said, and * mala mens^ malus ammtUj 
'tis as 'tis taken. If in thy censure it be too light, I advise 
thee as Lipsius did his reader for some places of Plautus, 
tstos quasi Sirenum seoptilos prastervehare, if they like thee 
not, let them pass ; or oppose that which is good to that 
which is bad, and reject not therefore alL For to invert 
that verse of Martial, and with Hierom Wolfius to apply it 
to my present purpose, sunt mala sunt qtuedam, mediocria, 
sunt bona plura ; some is good, some bad, some is indifferent. 
I say further with him yet, I have inserted Q levicula qtUB- 
dam et ridicula ascribere non sum gravatuSy circum/oranea 
qucedam e theatris, e plateis, etiam e popinis) some things 
more homely, light, or comical, titans gratiis, &c., which I 
would request every man to interpret to the best, and as 

I Ebbo pnedixi ne quis temere noo pn- is, (iSneu SjIt.) et ciima amoris si qois 

teuret scripsisse de amorum lenociniis, de nesdt, hinc poterit scire. < Martianns 

rraxi, fornicatiODibus, adulteriis, &o. Capella, lib. 1, de nnpt. phUol. TiivinAli 

Taxando et ab his deterrendo hnmanam suffusa rubore oculos pepio obnubeDS, 

lasciyiam et insaniam, sed et remedia &c. ^ Catallus. "What I tell you, 

docendo : noa igitur candidus lector no- do you tell to the multitude, and make 

bis sucoenseat, &c. Commonitio erit this treatise gossip like an old woman.'* 

juTeoibus hsec, hisce ut abstineant ^ Viros nudos castse feminse nihil a 8tat> 

magis, et, omiRsa lascivia quae homines uis distare. * Honi soit qui mal t 

reddit insanos, virtutis incumbant studi- peuse ? Prsef. Suid. 
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Julius Caesar Scaliger besought Cardan {si quid urhanius- 
cvR lusum a nobis, per deos immortcdes te oro, Hieronyme 
Gardane, ne tne male capias). I beseech thee, good reader, 
not to mistake me, or misconstrue what is here written ; 
Per Musas et Charites^ et omnia Po'etarum numina, henigne 
lector^ oro te ne me male capiat, 'Tis a comical subject ; in 
sober sadness I crave pardon of what is amiss, and desire 
thee to suspend thy judgment, wink at small faults, or to be 
silent at least ; but if thou likest, speak well of it, smd wish 
me good success. Soctremum huncj Arethusa, mihi concede 
laborem.* 

I am resolved howsoever, velisy nolis, audacter stadium 
intrarey in the Olympics, with those JBliensian wrestlers in 
Philostratus, boldly to show myself in this common stage, and 
in this tragicomedy of love, to act several parts, some 
satirically, some comically, some in a mixed tone, as the sub- 
ject I have in hand gives occasion, and present scene shall 
require, or offer itself. 

SuBSECT. II. — Lovers Beginning, Ohfect, Definition, Di- 
vision, 

'^Loye's limits are ample and great, and a spacious 
walk it hath, beset with thorns," and for that cause, which 
* Scaliger reprehends in Cardan, "not lightly to be passed 
over." Lest I incur the same censure, I will examine all 
the kinds of love, his nature, beginning, difference, objects, 
how it is honest or dishonest, a virtue or vice, a natural 
passion, or a disease, his power and effects, how far it ex- 
tends; of which, although something has been said in the 
first partition, in those sections of perturbations (^ " for love 
and hatred are the first and most common passions, from 
which all the rest arise, and are attendant," as Picolomineus 
holds, or as Nich. Caussinus, the primum mobile of all other 

* " Arethusa, smile on this my last cap. 29, Ex Platone, prim» et oommu- 

labour." 1 Exerc. 801. Campus amo- nissimse perturbationes ex (^uibus oetem 

is maxim us et spinis obsitus, nee levis- oriuntur et earum sunt pedissequsB. 
simo pede transvoli ndus. ^ Qrad. 1. 
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affections, which cany them all about them), I will now 
more copiously dilate, through all his parts and several 
branches, that so it may better appear what love is, and how 
it varies with the objects, how in defect, or (which is most 
ordinary and common) immoderate, and in excess, causeth 
melancholy. 

Love universally taken is defined to be a desire, as a 
word of more ample signification ; and though Leon He- 
brseus, the most copious writer of this subject, in his third 
dialogue makes no difference, yet in his first he distinguisheth 
them again, and defines love by desire. ^ " Love is a volun- 
tary affection, and desire to enjoy that which is good. ' Desire 
wisheth, love enjoys ; the end of the one is the b^inning of the 
other ; that which we love is present ; that which we desire 
"is absent." '"It is worth the labour," saith Plotinus, "to 
consider well of love, whether it be a god or a devil, or 
passion of the mind, or partly god, partly devil, partly pas- 
sion." He concludes love to participate of all thi'ee, to 
arise from desire of that which is beautiful and fair, and 
defines it to be " an action of the mind desiring that which is 
good." * Plato calls it the great devil, for its vehemency, 
and sovereignty over all other passions, and defines it an 
appetite, • " by which we desire some good to be present" 
Ficinus in his comment adds the word fistir to this de&iition. 
Love is a desire of enjoying that which is good and fair. 
Austin dilates this common definition, and will have love to 
be a delectation of the heart, *"for something which we 
seek to win, or joy to have, coveting by desire, resting in 
joy." ^ Scaliger, Exerc. 301, taxeth these former definitions, 
and will not have love to be defined by desire or appetite ; 

1 Amor est yolnntarius aflEectus et des- pnlchriqae flraendi deridarinm. * €k>- 

Iderium re bonft fruendi. * Desideri- deftidos, 1. 1, cap. 2. Amor est deleetatio 

am optantis, amor eoram quibus frui- cordis, aUcujas ad aliquid, propter all- 

mnr; amoris priocipium, dc«iderii finis, qaod defdderiam ia appetendo, et gaadi- 

iunatam adust. 3 PriDcipio, 1. 4, de am perfiruendo, per desiderium carrens, 

amore. Operae pretium est de amore requiescens per gaudiom. ' Non est 

considerare, atrum Deus, an Daemon, an amor desiderium aut appetitos at ab 

pa5«io qusedam animse, an partim Deus, omnibus hactenus traditum ; nam cum 

partim Daemon, pamio partim, &c. potimur amatft re, non manet appetitos; 

Amor est actus animi bonara desiderans. est igitur affectus quo cum re amatft wxki 

* Magnus Daamon. Conyirio. » Boiii nniuiur, aut unionem perpetuiimaa 
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" for when we enjoy tbe things we desire, there remains no 
more appetite ; " as he defines it ^ Love is an affection 
by which we are either united to the thing we love, or 
perpetuate our union;" which agrees in part with Leon 
Hebrffius. 

Now this love varies as its object varies, which is always 
good, amiable, fair, gracious, and pleasant. ^^'All things 
desire that which is good," as we are taught in the Ethics, 
or at least that which to them seems to be good ; quid enim 
vis mall (as Austin well infers) die mihif puto nihil in 
omnihus actionihus ; thou wilt wish no harm, I suppose, no 
ill in all thine actions, thoughts or desires, nihil mali vis; 
^ thou wilt not have bad com, bad soil, a naughty tree, but 
all good ; a good servant, a good horse, a good son, a good 
iriend, a good neighbour, a good wife. From this goodness 
comes beauty ; from beauty, grace, and comeliness, which 
result as so many rays from their good pai*ts, make us to 
love, and so to covet it ; for were it not pleasing and gracious, 
in our eyes, we should not seek. *"No man loves (saith 
Aristotle, 9 mor. cap. 5), but he that was first delighted with 
comeliness and beauty.*' As this fair object varies, so doth 
our love; for as Proclus holds, Omne ptdchrum amabiley 
every fair thing is amiable, and what we love is fair and 
gracious in our eyes, or at least we do so apprehend and still 
esteem of it. * " Amiableness is the object of love, the scope 
and end is to obtain it, for whose sake we love^ and which 
our mind covets to enjoy." And it seems to us especially 
fair and good ; for good, fair, and unity, cannot be separated. 
Beauty shines, Plato saith, and by reason of its splendour 
and shining causeth* admiration ; and the fairer the object is, 
the more eagerly it is sought For as the same Plato defines 
it, *" Beauty Ls a lively, shining or glittering brightness, 

1 Omuiaappetantbonum. * Terrain enim aspirat at eo fruator, et formam 

non Tifl malam, malam segetem^sed bonam boni habet et preecipue videtur et placet, 

arborem, cqaum bonom, &o. ^ Nemo Picolomineus, grad. 7, cap. 2, et grad. 8, 

amore capitur nisi qui fUerit ante forma cap. 85. & Forma est vitalis fulgor ex 

specieque delectatus. * Amabile objeo- ipso bono manans, per ideai>, seminar ra- 

. turn amoria et scopus, ct^us adeptio est tlones, umbras effuaus, animos excitani 

finis, ci^os gratia amamus. Animus ut per bonum in unum redigantur. 
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resulting from effused good, bj ideas, seed-?, reasons, shadows, 
Btirring up our minds, that by this good they may be united 
and made one." Others will have beauty to be the perfec- 
tion of the whole composition, * " caused out of the congruous 
symmetry, measure, order and manner of parts, and that 
comeliness which proceeds fix)m this beauty is called grace, 
and from thence all fair things are gracious." For grace 
and beauty are so wonderfully annexed, ^"so sweetly and 
gently win our souls, and strongly allure, that they confound 
our judgment and cannot be distinguished. Beaiity and 
grace are like those beams and shinings that come from the 
glorious and divine sun," which are diverse, as they proceed 
from the diverse objects, to please and affect our several 
senses. • " As the species of beauty are taken at our eyes, 
ears, or conceived in our inner soul," as Plato disputes at 
large in his Dialogue de ptdchro, PhadrOy ffyppias, and after 
many sophistical errors confuted, concludes that beauty is a 
grace in all things, delighting the eyes, ears, and soul itself; 
so that, as Valesius infers hence, whatsoever pleaseth our 
ears, eyes, and soul, must needs be beautiful, fair, and de- 
lightsome to us. * " And nothing can more please our ears 
than music, or pacify our minds." Fair houses, pictures, 
orchards, gardens, fields, a fair hawk, a fair horse is most 
acceptable unto us ; whatsoever pleaseth our eyes and ears, 
we call beautiful and fair ; *" Pleasure belongeth to the rest 
of the senses, but grace and beauty to these two alone." As 
the objects vary and are diverse, so they diversely affect our 
eyes, ears, and soul itself. Which gives occasion to some to 
make so many several kinds of love as there be objects. 
One beauty ariseth from God, of which and divine love S. 
Dionysius,* with many fathers and Neoterics, have written 

1 Palchritudb est perfectio compositi ex radii et splendores diyini solig in rebus 

congruente ordine, mensurft et ratione rariis vario modo ftilgentes. > Species 

partium consurgens, et yenustas inde palchritudii:ds hauriuntur oculis, aori- 

orodiens gratia dicitar et res omnes pul- bus, aut concipiuntur iatern& mente. 

shrse gratiosae. ^ Gratia et pulchritudo * Nihil hino magis animos conciliat quJtm 

ita suayiter animos demulcent, ita vehe- musica, pulchrse pictnrse, sedes, &o. 

ninnter alliciunt, et admirabiliter con* & In reliquis sensibus yoluptas, la his 

nti(!tuntur, ut in unum confundant et pulchiitudo et gratia. > lib. 4, de 

diHtiiigni non possunt, et sunt tanquam divinis. Conyiyio Platonis. 
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just volumes, De amore Dei, as they term it, many pareneti- 
cal discourses ; another from his creatures ; there is a beauty 
of the body, a beauty of the soul, a beauty from virtue, 
formam martyrurn^ Austin calls it, q%iam videmus ocvlis 
animi, which we see with the eyes of our mind; which 
beauty, as Tully saith, if we could discern with these cor- 
poreal eyes, admirabiles sui amoves excitaret, would cause 
admirable affections, and ravish our souls. This other 
beauty which ariseth from those extreme parts, and graces 
which proceed from gestures, speeches, several motions, and 
proportions of creatures, men and women (especially from 
women, which made those old poets put the three graces 
still in Venus's company, as attending on her, and holding 
up her train) are infinite almost, and vary their names with 
their objects, as love of money, covetousness, love of beauty, 
lust, immoderate desire of any pleasure, concupiscence, friend- 
ship, love, good- will, &c., and is either virtue or vice, honest, 
dishonest, in excess, defect, as shall be showed in his place. 
Heroical love, religious love, &c., which may be reduced to a 
twofold division, according to the principal parts which are 
affected, the brain and liver. Amor et amiciiia, which 
Scaliger, ExercitaU 301, Valesius and Melancthon warrant 
out of Plato ^CKelv and kpav from that speech of Pausanias 
belike, that makes two Veneres and two loves. * " One 
Venus is ancient without a mother, and descended from 
heaven, whom we call celestial; the younger, begotten of 
Jupiter and Dione, whom commonly we call Venus." Fi- 
cinus, in his comment upon this place, cap, 8, following 
Plato, calls these two loves, two devils, or good and bad 
angels according to us, which are still hovering about our 
souls. * ^ The one rears to heaven, the other depresseth us to 
hell ; the one good, which stirs us up to the contemplation of 
that divine beauty for whose sake we perform justice and all 

1 Duae Veneres duo amores ; quamm > Alter ad supema erigit, alter deprimlt 

una antiquior et sine matre. eoelo nata, ad inferoa; alter excitat hominem ad 

quam coelestem Venerem nuncupamus; divinam pulchiitudinem Instrandani, 

altera yero janior a Jove et Dione prog- cujus causa philosophiie ^tudia et juf 

Data, quam ynlgarem Venerem yocamus. titise, &c. 

VOL. II. 28 
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godlj offices, study philosophy, <&c. ; the other base, and 
though bad yet to be respected ; for indeed both are good in 
their own natures ; procreation of children is as necessary as 
that finding out of truth, but therefore called bad, because it 
is abused, and withdraws our soul from the speculation of 
tluM^ other to viler objects,'* so far Ficinus. S. Austin, UIk 
15, dt civ, Dei et sup, PsaL Ixiv. hath deliyered as much 
in eflfect * '* Every creature is good, and may be loved well 
or ill ; " and ^ " Two cities make two loves, Jerusalem and 
Babylon, the love of God the one, the love of the world the 
other ; of these two cities we all are citizens, as by examina- 
tion of ourselves, we may soon find, and of which." The one 
love is the root of all mischief, the other of all good. So, in 
his 15 cap. lib. de amor. EcclesicBy he will have those four 
cardinal virtues to be nought else but love rightly composed ; 
in his 15 book de civ, Dei, cap, 22, he calls virtue the order 
of love, whom Thomas following, 1, part 2, qtuest. 55, art, 1, 
and qucest, %>^, 3, qiuBst. 62, art. 2, confirms as much, and 
amplifies in many words. 'Lucian, to the same purpose, 
hath a division of his own, " One love was bom in the sea, 
which is as various and raging in young men's breasts as the 
sea itseli^ and causeth burning lust ; the other is that golden 
chain which was let down from heaven, and with a divine 
Airy ravisheth our souls, made to the image of God, and stirs 
us up to comprehend the innate and incorruptible beauty to 
which we were once created." Beroaldus hath expressed all 
thifl in an epigram of his : — 

** Dogmata dhrini memorant si yera Platonis, 
Sunt gerainffi Veneres, et geminatus amor. 

Ooelestis Venus est nullo generata parente, 
Quae casto sanctos nectit amore viros. 

Altera sed Venus est totum vulgata per orbem, 
Quffi diviim mentes alii gat, atque hominum; 

Improba, seductrix, petulans," &c. 

1 Omnii oreatuia cum bona sit, et bene nlet nnde sit civiB. > Alter mart ortos, 

amari potest et male. > Duas civitates ferox, yarius, fluctuans, in animis ja?»> 

duo focinnt amores ; Jerusalem fiicit num, mare referens, &o., alter aurea 

amor Dei, Babylonem amor sseculi ; unus- catena, coelo demissa, bonom ftirorem 

quisqae se quid amet interroget, et inve- mentibus mittens, &o. 
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** If divine Plato's tenets they be true, 
Two Veneres, two loves there be ; 
^ The one from heaven, unbegotten still, 

Which knits our souls in unitie. 
The other famous over all the world. 

Binding the hearts of gods and men; 
Dishonest, wanton, and seducing she. 
Rules whom she will, both where and when.^ 

Thi8 twofold division ci love, Origen likewise follows, in 
his Comment on the Canticles^ one from God, the other from 
the devil, as he holds (understanding it in the worse sense), 
which many others repeat and imitate. Both whidi (to omit 
all subdivisions) m excess or defoct, as they are abused, or 
d^enerate, eaiise melancholy in a particular kind, as shall be 
shown in his place. Austin, in another Tract, makes a three- 
fold division of this love, which we may nse well or ill: 
* " Grod, our neighbour, and the world : Grod above us, our 
neighbour next us, the world beneath us. In the course <^ 
our desires^ Grod hath three things, the w<:»*ld one, our neigh- 
bour two. Our desire to God, is either from Grod, with Grod, 
or to God,^ and ordinarily so runs. From God, when it re- 
ceives from him, whence, and for which it should love him ; 
with God» when it contradicts hk will in nothing ; to God, 
when it seeks to him, and rests itself in him. Our love to 
our neighbour may proceed from him, and run with him, not 
to him : from him, as when we rej(Mce of his good safety, and 
weU -doing; with him, when we desire to have him a fellow 
and compardoQ of our journey in the way of the Lord ; not 
in bim, because there is no aid, hope, or confidence in man. 
From the world our love comes, when we begin to admire 
the Creator in his works, and gtorify Gk)d in his creatures ; 
with the world it should run, if^ according to the mutability 
of all temporalities, it should be dejected in adversity, or over 
elevated in prosperity ; to the world, if it would settle itself 
in its vain delights and studies/' Many such partitions of 

iTrls sunt, qnn amarl a nobis b«nd mns; infira nos mmutiu. Tria Dens, duo 
vel mali possunt; Deus. prozimus, miin- proximxis, nnam mundns habet, fro. 
ins: Deiu supra nos; jaxta nofl proxi- 
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love I could repeat, and subdivisions, but lest (which Scaliger 
objects to Cardan, Exercitai, 501,) *"I confound filthy burn- 
ing lust with pure and divine love," I will follow that accurate 
division of Leon Hebrseus, diaL 2, betwixt Sophia and Philo, 
where he speaks of natural, sensible, and rational love, and 
handleth each apart Natural love or hatred, is that sym- 
pathy or antipathy which Ls to be seen in animate and in- 
animate creatures, in the four elements, metals, stones, gravia 
tendunt deorsuniy as a stone to his centre, fire upward, and 
rivers to the sea. The sun, moon, and stars go still round, 
^Amantes naiurce debita exercere, for love of perfection. This 
love is manifest, I say, in inanimate creatures. How comes 
a loadstone to draw iron to it ? jet chaff? the ground to covet 
showers, but for love ? No creature, S. Hierom concludes, 
is to be found, quod nan cdiquid amat^ no stock, no stone, that 
hath not some feeling of love. 'Tis more eminent in plants, 
herbs, and is especially observed in vegetables ; as between the 
vine and elm a great sympathy, between the vine and the cab- 
bage, between the vine and the olive, • Virgo fugit Bromium^ 
between the vine and bays a great antipathy, the vine loves 
not the bay, * " nor his smell, and will kill him, if he grow 
near him^ ; " the burr and the lentil cannot endure one another, 
the olive * and the myrtle embrace each other, in roots and 
branches if they grow near. Read more of this in Picolo- 
mineus, grad. 7, cap, 1, Crescentius, lib, 5, de agric, Bap- 
tista Porta, de mag, lib, 1, cap, de plant, odio et element, sym,^ 
Fraeastorius, de sym, et antip, of the love and hatred of 
planets, consult with every astrologer. Leon Hebraeus gives 
many fabulous reasons, and moralizeth them withaL 

Sensible love is that of brute beasts, of which the same 
Leon Hebrseus, diaL 2, assigns these causes. First, for the 
pleasure they take in the act of generation, male and female 

1 Ne confundam Tesanos et Ibedos Vitis latiram non amat, neo i^ns odorein: 

amores beatis, sceleratom com puro, <U- si prope crescat, enecat. Lappus lena 

Tino, et yero, &o. s Fonaeca, cap. 1, adyersatar. ^ Sympathia olei et myrtf 

Amor ex Augustini foraan lib. 11, de ramonim et radicam se oomplecteQtiam 

Ciyit. Dei. Amore iaconcassus stat Blizaldns, secret, cent. 1, 47. 
mundas, &o. 3 Alciat. < Porta: 
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love one another. Secondly, for the preservation of the 
species, and desire of young brood. Thirdly, for the mutual 
agreement, as being of the same kind : Su$ sui^ canis canty 
bos hoviy et asinus asino pulcherrtmtis vtdetur, as Epicharmus 
held, and according to that adage of Diogenianus, Adsidei 
usque gmculus apud gracvlumy they much delight in one 
another's company, ^Formicce grata est formica^ cicada dear- 
dcBy and birds of a feather will gather together. Fourthly, 
for custom, use, and familiarity, as if a dog be trained up 
with a lion and a bear, contrary to their natures, they will 
love each other. Hawks, dogs, horses, love their masters 
and keepers; many stories I could relate in this kind, but 
see Gillius, de hist. antm. lib. 3, cap, 14, those two Epistles 
of Lipsius, of dogs and horses, Agellius, &c Fifthly, for 
bringing up, as if a bitch bring up a kid, a hen ducklings, a 
hedge-sparrow a cuckoo, &c 

The third kind is Amor cognitionis, as Leon calls it, ra- 
tional love, InteUectiims amor, and is proper to men, on which 
I must insist. This appears in God, angels, men. God is love 
itself, the fountain of love, the disciple of love, as Plato 
styles him ; the servant of peace, the God of love and peace ; 
have peace with all men and Grod is with you. 

2 " Qnisquis veneratur Olympnm, 
Ipse sibi mtindam subjicit atque Deum.** 

• ^ By this love (saith G^rson) we purchase heaven, and 
buy the kingdom of Grod." This * love is either in the Trin- 
ity itself (for the Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and 
the Son, &c., John iii. 35, and v. 20, and xiv. 31), or tow- 
ards us His creatures, as in making the world. Amor mun- 
dam fecitj love built cities, mundi anima, invented arts, sci- 
ences, and all ^good things, incites us to virtue and humanity, 
combines and quickens ; keeps peace on earth, quietness by 

1 Theocritus, Idyll. 9. * Mantusn. hoc amore Dei agit. * Nich. BeJus, 

' Oharitiui muniflca, quflL mercamur de discurs. 28, de amatoribas, Tirtntem 

Deo 'regntun Dei. * Polanus, partit. provooat, consenrat pacem in terMl tran- 

Zanchiufl, de natarft Dei, c. 8, oopiose de quilliatitein in aSre, yentis laBtitiani) &o. 
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Bea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, anger, 
and rusticity ; Oircultu a bono in honum^ a round circle still 
firom good to good r for love is the beginner and end of all 
our actions, the efficient and instrumental cause, as our poeta 
in their symbols, impresses, ^ embl^ns of rings, squares, &n. 
shadow unto us, 

** Si remm <)n8Bris fuerit qnis finis et (nrtns, 
Desine; nam cansa est nnica solos amor.** 



^ If first and last of anything you wit, 
Cease; loTe*B the sole and only cause of it.' 



t» 



Love, saith * Leo, made the world, and afterwards in redeem* 
ing of it, ^ GU)d so loved the world, that he gave his only 
b^otten aon for it,'' John ilL 16. ^ Behold what love the 
Father hath showed on us, that we should be called the sons 
of God," 1 John iii. 1. Or by His sweet providence, in pro- 
tecting of it ; either all in general, or His saints elect and 
church in particular, whom He keeps as the apple of His 
eye, whom He loves freely, as Hosea xiv. 5 speaks, and 
dearly respects, ^Charior est ipsis homo qtican tibi. Not that 
we are fair^ nor for any merit or grace of ours, for we are 
most vile and base ; but out of His incomparable love and 
goodness, out of His Divine Nature. And this is that Ho- 
mer's golden chain, which reacheth down from heaven to 
earth, by which every creature is annexed, and depends on 
his Creator. He made all, saith ^ Moses, **• and it was good ; '* 
He loves it as good. 

The love of angels and living souls is mutual amongst 
themselves, towards us militant in the church, and all such 
as love God ; as the sunbeams irradiate the earth from those 
celestial thrones, they by their well wishes reflect on us, ^in 
salute hominum promovendd alacreSy et constantes adndnistri^ 
there is joy in heaven for every sinner that repenteth ; they 
pray for us, are solicitous for our good, * Gasti genii. 

1 Oamenrios, Emb. 100, cen. 2. SDial. & > Jutva. ^Gen. i. iOaOMl 
nns. « Theodoret e Plotino. 
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'* Ubi regnat charitas, suave desiderinm, 
Letitiaque et amor Deo oonjunctus.** * 

Loye proper to mortal men is the third member of this sab* 
division, and the subject of my following discourse. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSEOT. I. — Love of Men, which varies as his Objects^ 

ProfUahU, PUasarU, Bonest. 

Valebius, Ub 8, corUr. 13, defines this love which is in 
men, ^ to be ^ an affection of both powers, appetite, and 
reason." The rational resides in the brain, the other in the 
liver (as before hath been said out of Plato and others) ; the 
heart is diversely affected of both, and carried a thousand 
ways by ocmsent. The sensitive faculty most part overrules 
reason, the soul is carried hoodwinked, and the understanding 
captive like a beast *"The heart is variously inclined, 
sometimes they are merry, sometimes sad, and from love 
arise hope, and fear, jealousy, fury, desperation.'" Now this 
love of men is diverse, and varies as the object varies, by 
which they are enticed, as virtue, wisdom, eloquence, profit, 
wealth, money, fame, honour, or comeliness of person, &a 
Leon Hebraeus, in his first dialogue, reduceth them all to 
these three, utile, jucundum, honeshim, profitable, pleasant, 
honest (out of Aristotle belike, 8 moral,) ; of which he dis- 
courseth at large, and whatsoever is beautiful and. fair is 
referred to them, or any way to be desired. • " To profitable 
is ascribed health, wealth, honour, &c, which is rather ambi- 
tion, desire, covetousness, than love ; " friends, children, love 
of women, * all delightful and pleasant objects, are referred 

* ** Where charity preyails. sweet de- nunc moerens ; statim ex amore nascitnr 

B^t Joy* &iid lore towards God are al- Zelotypia, thnor, furor, spes, desperatio. 

so present." i AfEiectas nunc appe- > Ad utile sanitas refeirtur; utilium esl 

titiyse potentise, nunc rationalis, alter ambitio, cupido,desiderittm,potlusquaia 

eerebro residet, alter hepate, corde, &c. amor, excessus, aTaritift. ^ Pkolom. 

* Cor yarie inclinatur, nunc gaudens, grad. 7, cap. 1. 
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to the second. The love of honest things consists in virtue 
and wisdom, and is preferred before that which is profitable 
and pleasant ; intellectual about that which is honest. ^ St. 
Austin calb ^ profitable, worldly ; pleasant, carnal ; honest, 
spiritual. * Of and firom all three, result charity, friendship, 
and true love, which respects Grod and our neighbour." Of 
each of these I will briefly dilate, and show in what sort they 
cause melancholy. 

Amongst all these fair enticing objects, which procure love, 
and bewitch the soul of man, there is none so moving, so for- 
cible as profit ; and that which carrieth with it a show of 
commodity. Health indeed is a precious thing, to recover 
and preserve which we will undergo any misery, drink bitter 
potions, freely give our goods ; restore a man to his health, 
his purse lies open to thee, bountiful he is, thankful and be- 
holding te thee ; but give him wealth and honour, give him 
gold, or what shall be for his advantage and preferment, and 
thou shalt command his affections, oblige him eternally to 
thee ; heart, hand, life, and all is at thy service, thou art his 
dear and loving friend, good and gracious lord and master, 
his Msecenas ; he is thy slave, thy vassal, most devote, afiec- 
tioned, and bound in all duty ; tell him good tidings in this 
kind, there spoke an angel, a blessed hour that brings in gain, 
he is thy creature, and thou his creator, he hugs and admires 
thee ; he is thine forever. No loadstone so attractive as that 
of profit, none so fair an object as this of gold; 'nothing 
wins a man sooner than a good turn, bounty and liberality 
command body and soul : 

^ Munera (credo mihi) placant hominesqae deoeque; 
Placatnr donis Jupiter ipse datis/* 

^ Good turns doth pacify both Grod and men, 
And Jupiter himself is won by them.*' 

Grold of all other is a most delicious object ; a sweet light, 
a goodly lustre it hath : gratius aurum guam solem intuemur^ 

1 Mb. de amioit. atile miindanain, car- citia, quae roRpicit denm et prozimrun. 
nale jacandam, spirituale houestum. * Beaefhctores prsecipu^ amamiu. Vlvea, 
* Bz dngalls tribus fit oharitas et ami- 8, de anim^. 
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saith Austin, and we bad rather see it than the sun. Sweet 
and pleasant in getting, in keeping ; it seasons all our labours, 
intolerable pains we take for it, base employments, endure 
bitter flouts and taunts, long journeys, heavy burdens, all are 
made light and easy by this hope of gain ; At mihi plaudo 
ipse domiy simul ac nummos contemplor in area. The sight of 
gold refresheth our spirits, and ravisheth our hearts, as that 
Babylonian garment and * golden wedge did Achan in the 
camp, the very sight and hearing sets on fire his soul with 
desire of it. It will make a man run to the antipodes, or 
tarry at home and turn parasite, lie, flatter, prostitute him- 
self, swear and bear false witness ; he will venture his body, 
kill a king, murder his father, and damn his soul to come at 
it Formosior auri massa, as * he well observed, the mass of 
gold is fairer than all your Grecian pictures, that Apelles, 
Phidias, or any doating painter could ever make; we are 
enamoured with it, 

8 ** Prima fer^ vota, et cunctis notissima templis, 
Divitiffi ut crescant.'* 

All our labours, studies, endeavours, vows, prayers, and 

•wishes, are to get, how to compass it. 

4** HaBC est ilia cui famulator maximus orbls, 
Diva potens rerum, domitrixque pecunia fati." 

** This is the great goddess we adore and worship ; this is the 
sole object of our desire." If we have it, as we think, we are 
made forever, thrice happy, princes, lords, &c If we lose it, 
we are dull, heavy, dejected, discontent, miserable, desperate, 
and mad. Our estate and bene esse ebbs and flows with our 
commodity ; and as we are endowed or enriched, so are we 
beloved and esteemed ; it lasts no longer than our wealth ; 
when that is gone, and the object removed, farewell friend- 
ship ; as long as bounty, good cheer, and rewards were to be 
hoped, friends enough ; they were tied to thee by the teeth, 
and would follow thee as crows do a carcass ; but when thy 
goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their love is out, and 

iJm.7. sPetronins Arbiter. sjayenalis. <Joh. Seound. lib. sylTamm. 
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thou shalt be contemned, soomed, hated, injured. ^ Lucian'a 
Timon, when he li>'ed in prosperity, was the s(Ae spectacle 
of Greece, only admired ; who but Timon ? Everybody 
loved, honoured, applauded him, each man offered him his 
service, and sought to be kin to him ; but when hb gold was 
spent, his &ir possessions gone, farewell Timon ; none so 
ugly, none so defamed, so odious an object as Timon, no 
man so ridiculous on a sudden, they gave him a penny to 
buy a rope, no man would know him. 

'TIS the general humour of the world, commodity steers 
our affections throughout, we love those that are fortunate 
and rich, that thrive, or by whom we may receive mutual 
kindness, hope for like courtesies, get any good, gain, or 
profit ; hate those, and abhor on the other side, which are 
poor and miserable, or by whom we may sustain loss or in- 
convenience. And even those that were now familiar and 
dear unto us, our loving and long friends, n^hbours, kins- 
men, allies, with whom we have conversed, and lived as so 
many Geryons for some years past, striving still to give one 
another all good content and entertainment, with mutual in- 
vitations, feastings, disports, offices, for whom we would rid^ 
run, spend ourselves, and o£ whom we have so freely and 
honourably spoken, to whom we have given all those turgent 
titles, and magnificent eulogiums, most excellent and most 
noble, worthy, wise, grave, learned, valiant, &c., and mag- 
nified beyond measure ; if any controversy arise between us, 
some trespass, injury, abuse, some part of our goods be de- 
tained, a piece o£ land come to be litigious, if they cross us in 
our suit, or touch the string of our commodity, we detest and 
depress them upon a sudden ; neither affinity, consanguinity, 
or old acquaintance can contain us, but ^rupto jecore extent 
Oaprificus, A golden apple sets altogether by the ears, as 
if a marrowbone or honeycomb were fiung amongst bears ; 
father and son, brother and sister, kinsmen are at odds ; and 
look what malice, deadly hatred can invent, that shall be 

1 Lndaniis, TimoB. * Fen. 
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done, Terribile, dirum^ pesiilens, atrox,ferum, mutual injuries, 
desire of revenge, and how to hurt them, him and his, are all 
our studies. K our pleasures he interrupt, we can tolerate 
it ; our hodies hurt, we can put it up and he reconciled ; but 
touch our commodities, we are most impatient ; fair becomes 
foul, the graces are turned to harpies, friendlj salutations 
to bitter imprecations, mutual feastings to plotting viUanies, 
minings and counterminings ; good words to satires and in- 
rectives, we revile e corUrd, nou^t but his imperfections are 
in our ejes, he is a base knave, a devil, a monster, a cater- 
pillar, a viper, a hogrubber, &c. Desinit in piscem miUier 
formosa supeme ; ^ the scene is altered on a sudden, love is 
turned to hate, mirth to melancholy ; so furiously are we 
most part bent, our affections fi?:ed upon this object of com- 
modity, and upon money, the desire of which in excess is 
covetousness ; ambition tyrannizeth over our souls, as *I 
have shown, and in defect crucifies as much, as if a man by 
n^ligenoe, ill husbandry, improvidence, prodigality, waste 
and consume his goods and fortunes, beggary follows, and 
melancholy, he becomes an abject, ' odious and ^ worse than 
an infidel, in not providing for his family." 

SuBSBOT. II. — Pleasant Objects of Love. 

Pleasant objects are infinite, whether they be such as 
have life, or be without life ; inanimate are countries, prov- 
inces, towers, towns, cities, as he said, ^ Pidcherrimam insu- 
lam vtdemits, etiam cum non videmus, we see a fair island by 
description, when we see it not. The 'sun never saw a 
fairer city, Thessala Tempe, orchards, gardens, pleasant 
walks, groves, fountains, &c The heaven itself is said to be 
• fair or foul ; fair buildings, ^ fair pictures, all artificial, elab- 
orate and curious works, clothes, give an admirable lustre ; 
we admire, and gaze upon them, tU pueri Junonis avem^ as 

1 ** The bast of a beautiftil womaa Edmondsbary. « Goelnm sexenum, 

with the tail of a fish." > Part. 1, ooelum Tisa fliedam. Polid. lib. 1, de 

lec 2, memb. ft, sab. 12. '1 Tim. y. 8. Anglic. T Credo eqaidem tItos duoent 

Lips, epist. Oamdeno. ^ Leland of St. e marmore raltas. 
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children do on a peacock ; a fair dog, a fair horse and hawk, 
&c ^ Thessalus amat eqwim ptdlinum, huculum .^IgyptiuSy 
LaeecUemonttis cahdum, &c., such things we love, are most 
gracious in our sight, acceptable unto us, and whatsoever else 
maj cause this passion, if it be superfluous or immoderately 
loved, as Guianerius observes. These things in themselves 
are pleasing and good, singular ornaments, necessary, comely, 
and fit to be had ; but when we fix an immoderate eye, and 
dote on them overmuch, this pleasure may turn to pain, 
bring much sorrow and discontent unto us, work our final 
overthrow, and cause melancholy in the end. Many are car- 
ried away with those bewitching sports of gaming, hawking, 
hunting, and such vain pleasures, as ^I have said; some with 
immoderate desire of fame, to be crowned in the Olympics, 
knighted in the field, &c., and by these means ruinate them- 
selves. The lascivious dotes on his fair mistress, the glutton 
on his dishes, which are infinitely varied to please the palate, 
the epicure on his several pleasures, the superstitious on his 
idol, and fats himself with future joys, as Turks feed them- 
selves with an imaginary persuasion of a sensual paradise ; 
60 several pleasant objects diversely affect diverse men. But 
the fairest objects and enticings proceed from men themselves, 
which most firequently captivate, allure, and make them dote 
beyond all measure upon one another, and that for many 
respects : first, as some suppose, by that secret force of stars, 
{quod me tihi temperat astrumf) They do singularly dote 
on such a man, hate such again, and can give no reason for 
it. ^Non amo te Scdndi, Sfc. Alexander admired Hephsestion, 
Adrian Antinous, Nero Sporus, &c. The physicians refer 
this to their temperament, astrologers to trine and sextile 
aspects, or opposite of their several ascendants, lords of their 
genitures, love and hatred of planets ; * Cicogna, to concord 
and discord of spirits ; but most to outward graces. A merry 
companion is welcome and acceptable to all men, and there* 

1 Max. Tyrins, ser. 9. > Part, t, aeo. 2, memb. & KMMxt. ^Omnifl mag 
lib. 12> cap. 8. 
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fore, saith . i Gromesius, princes and great men entertain jest- 
ers and players commonly in their courts. But ^ Pares cum 
paribus fadUime congregantury 'tis that ' similitude of man- 
ners which ties most men in an inseparable link, as if they 
be addicted to the same studies or disports, they delight in 
one another's companies, " birds of a feather will gather to- 
gether ; " if they be of divers inclinations, or opposite in 
manners, they can seldom agree. Secondly, * affability, cus 
tom, and familiarity, may convert nature many times, though 
they be different in manners, as if they be countrymen, fellow • 
students, colleagues, or have been fellow-soldiers, * brethr^ 
in affliction, {^acerba caiamitaium societaSy diversi etiam in- 
genii homines conjungit^ affinity, or some such accidental 
occasion, though they cannot agree amongst themselves, they 
will stick together like burrs^ and hold against a third ; so 
after some discontinuance, or death, enmity ceaseth ; or in a 
foreign place; 

** Pascitor In vivis livor, post fata qniescit: 
£t ceoidere odia, et tristes mors obmit iras.** 

A third cause of love and hate, may be mutual offices, 
acceptum benejlcium, ^commend him, use him kindly, take 
his part in a quarrel, relieve him in his misery, thou winnest 
him forever; do the opposite, and be sure of a perpetual 
enemy. Praise and dispraise of each other, do as much, 
though unknown, as ^ Schoppius by Scaliger and Casaubonus : 
midtis mtilum scabit ; who but Scaliger with him ? what en- 
comiums, epithets, eulogiums ? Antistes sapientia, perpetuus 
dictator, literarum omamentum, Europce miracidumy noble 
Scaliger,* incredibilis ingenii prcBstantia, &c., diis potiu9 

1 De sale geniali, 1. 8, o. 15. * Theod. renanciati simaltates iUico deposaere. 

Prodxomus, amor. lib. 8. * Similitudo Scnltet. cap. 4, de causft amor. * Pa- 

monim parit amidtlam. * Viyes, 3. de pinias. ? Isocrates demonico pnedpit 

animl. & Qui gimul feoere naufragium. at quum alicujus amicitiam ▼ellefc, ilium 

ant una pertulere Tincala yel oonsilii ' laadet, qaod laus initiam araoris sit, Ti- 

coi^iiiatioDisTe societate jangnintar, in- tuperatto simultatam. ^ Suspect, lecfc. 

▼ioem amant : Brutum et Cassium IdtI- lib. 1, cap. 2. ^ '^ Tbe priest of wis- 

cem infensos CsBsariaDUS dominatus con- dom, perpetual* dictator, ornament of 

ciUayit. .Smilius Lepidns et Julius Flac- literature, wonder of Europe." 
cus, quum Msent inimioisslmi censores 



v' 
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quam komimhus per omnia comparandnSy scripta ejus aurea 
ancylia de ccdo deihpsa popUtibus vefieramur flexis^ ^^bc., 
but when thej began to vary, none so absurd as Scaliger, so 
▼lie and base, as bis books de Bardonum famiUdy and other 
satirical invectiTes maj witness. Ovid, in Hfin, Arebilocns 
himself was not so bitter. Another great tie or cause of 
love, is consanguinity; parents are dear to their children^ 
children to their parents, brothers and sisters, cousins oi all 
sorts, as a hen and chickens, all of a knot ; every crow thinks 
her own bird £urest. Many memorable examples are in 
this kind, and 'tis porierUi simile^ if they do not ; ' '^ a mother 
cannot forget her child;" Solomon so found out the true 
owner ; love of parents may not be omcealed, 'tis natural, 
descends, and they that are inhuman in this kind, are un- 
worthy of that air they breathe, and of the four elements ; 
yet many unnatural examples we have in this rank, of hard- 
hearted parents, disobedient children, of 'disagreeing brothers, 
nothing so common. The love of kinsmen is grown cold, 
^ ^ many kinsmen (as the saying is) few friends ; " if thine 
estate be good, and thou able, par pari referre, to requite 
their kindness, there will be mutual correspondence, other- 
wise tlK>n art a burden, most odious to them above all others. 
The last object that ties ntian and man, is comeliness of per- 
son, and beauty alone, as men love women with a wanton 
eye ; which icar* i^:^ is termed heroical, or love-melancholy. 
Other loves (saith Picolomineus) are so called with some 
contraction, as the love of wine, gold, ^bc., but this of women 
is predominant in a higher strain, whose part affected is the 
liver, and this love deserves a longer explication, and shall 
be dilated apart in the next section. 

1 ** ineredibia excellence of geidus, shield th&t fell ftom heaTen." * In. 

&c., more comparable to gods' than zlix. < Bara «t oonoordia flratnuL 

man's in every respect we renerate yonr * Orad. 1, cap. 22. 
writings on beaded knees, as we do the 
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SuBSECT. III. — Honest OhjecU of Love. 

Beauty is the common object of all love, * " as jet draws 
a straw, so doth beauty love ; " virtue and honesty are great 
motives and give as fair a lustre as the rest, especially if they 
be sincere and right, not fucate, but proceeding from true 
form, and an incorrupt judgment ; those two Venus's twins, 
£ros and Anteros, are then most firm and fast For many 
times otherwise men are deceived by their flattering gnathos, 
dissembling chameleons, outsides, hypocrites, that make a show 
of great love, learning, pretend honesty, virtue, zeal, modesty, 
with affected looks and counterfeit gestures ; feigned protesta- 
tions often steal away the hearts and favours of men, and 
deceive them, tpecie vtrtutis et umbrd, when as reverd and 
indeed, there is no worth or honesty at all in them, no truth, 
but mere hypocrisy, subtlety, knavery, and the like. As true 
friends they are, as he that Caelius Secundus met by the high- 
way side ; and hard it is in this temporizing age to distinguish 
such companions, or to find them out. Such gnathos as these 
for the most part belong to great men, and by this glozing 
flattery, affability, and such like philters, so dive and insinuate 
into their favours, that they are taken for men of excellent 
worth, wisdom, leammg, demi-gods, and so screw themselves 
into dignities, honours, offices ; but these men cause harsh 
confusion often, and as many stirs, as Rehoboam's coun- 
sellors in a conmionwealth overthrew themselves and others. 
Tandlerus and some authors make a doubt, whether love and 
hatred may be compelled by philters or characters; Cardan 
and Marbodius, by precious stones and amulets ; astrologers 
by election of times, &c., as ^ I shall elsewhere discuss. The 
true object of this honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, 
•real worth. Interna forma, and this love cannot deceive or 
be compelled, lU ameris amahilis esto, love itself is the most 
potent philtrum, virtue and wisdom, gratia gratum facieng, 

1 Ylres^ 8, de anim&, at paleam succinum flic fbrmam amor ttahit. * Sect. a«q 
> Nihil dlyinius homine probo. 
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the sole and only grace, not counterfeit but open, honest, 
simple, naked, '^descending from heaven," as our apostle 
hath it, an infused habit from God, which hath given several 
gifls, as wit, learning, tongues, for which tbej shall be amiable 
and gracious, Eph. iv. 11, as to Saul stature and a goodlj 
presence, 1 Sam. ix. 1. Joseph found favour in Pharaoh's 
court, Gren. xxxix., for * his person ; and Daniel with the 
princes of the eunuchs, Dan. xix. 19. Christ was gracious 
with God and men, Luke, ii. 52. There is still some peculiar 
grace, as of good discourse, eloquence, wit, honesty, which is 
the primum mobile^ first mover, and a most forcible loadstone 
to draw the favours and good-wills of men's eyes, ears, and 
affections unto them. When ^ Jesus spake, they were all 
astonished at his answers (Luke ii. 47) and wondered at his 
gracious words which proceeded from his mouth." An orator 
steals away the hearts of men, and as another Orpheus, qtw 
vult, unde vult, he pulls them to him by speech alone ; a 
sweet voice causeth admiration ; and he that can utter him- 
self in good words, in our ordinary phrase, is called a proper 
man, a divine spirit. For which cause belike, our old poets, 
Senatus populusqtie poetarum^ made Mercury the gentleman- 
usher to the Graces, captain of eloquence, and those charities 
to be Jupiter's and Eurynome's daughters descended from 
above. Though they be otherwise deformed, crooked, ugly 
to behold, those good parts of the mind denominate them fair. 
Plato commends the beauty of Socrates ; yet who was more 
grim of countenance, stem, and ghastly to look upon ? So 
are and have been many great philosophers, as 'Gregory 
Nazianzen observes, " deformed most part in that which is to 
be seen with the eyes, but most elegant in that which is not 
to be seen." Scepe mh attritd latitat sapientia veste. ^sop, 
Democritus, Aristotle, Politianus, Melancthon, Gesner, &c., 
withered old men, Silent Alcibiades, very harsh and impolite 
to the eye ; but who were so terse, polite, eloquent, generally 

1 James iU. 10. * Qratior est pulchro quod in aspectani cadit, a& parte riegitii 
▼eniens e oorpore Tirtus. ' Orat. 18, tes qum oculos ftigit. 
defbrmes plerumqoe philosophi ad id 
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learned, temperate and modest ? No man then living was 
so fair as AlciBiades, so lovely quoad superficiem, to the eye, 
as ^Boethius observes, but he had Corpus turpissimum in- 
terne, a most deformed soul ; honesty, virtue, fair conditions, 
are great enticers to such as are well given, and much avail 
to get the favour and good- will of men. Abdolominus in 
Curtius, a poor man (but which mine author notes *"thft 
cause of his poverty was his honesty "), for his modesty and 
continency from a private person (for they found him digging 
in his garden) was saluted king, and preferred before all the 
mfignificos of his time, injecta ei vestis purpurd auroque dis- 
ttncta, "a purple embroidered garment was put upon him, 
•and they bade him wash himself, and, as he was worthy, 
take upon him the style and spirit of a king," continue his 
continency and the rest of his good parts. Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, that noble citizen of Rome, was so fair conditioned, 
of so sweet a carriage, that he was generally beloved of all 
good men, of Caesar, Pompey, Antony, Tully, of divers sects, 
&c., muUas hcereditates (* Cornelius Nepos writes) sold honi- 
tate consequutus, Operce pretium audire, &c. It is worthy 
of your attention, Livy cries, * " you that scorn all but riches, 
and give no esteem to virtue, except they be wealthy withal, 
Q. Cincinnatus had but four acres, and by the consent of the 
senate was chosen dictator of Rome." Of such account wgre 
Cato, Fabricius, Aristides, Antonius, Probus, for their emi- 
nent worth ; so Caesar, Trajan, Alexander, admired for 
valour, •Hephaestion loved Alexander, but Parmenio the 
king : Titvs delicice humani generis, and which Aurelius 
Victor hath of Vespasian, the darling of his time, as ^ Edgar 
Etheling was in England, for his ® excellent virtues ; their 
memory is yet fresh, sweet, and we love them many ages 
after, though they be dead : Suavem memoriam sui reliquit, 

1 48, de consol. > Caasa ei pauper- affluant. Q. Cincinnatus consensu pa- 

tatis, philo&ophia. sicut plerisque probi- trum in dictatorem Romanum etectus 

tasfuit. 3 Ablue corpus et cape regis o Curtius. 7 Edgar Etheling, EDgland*8 

aDimum,et ineamfortunam,quSl dignus darling. 8 Mornm sua'vitas, obna 

es continentiam istam profer. * Vita comit^^, prompta offlcia mortalium aul- 

fjxu. s Qui prse diyitiis humana sper- mos demerentur. 
Hunt, nee virtuti locum putant nisi op«8 

VOL. II. 29 
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6aith Lipsius of his friend, living and dead tbej are all one. 
* " I have ever loved as thou knowest (so TuUy wrote to 
Dolabella) Marcus Brutus for his great wit, singular honesty, 
constancy, sweet conditions ; and believe it * there is nothing 
60 amiable and fair as virtue." "^ I * do mightily love Galvi- 
sinus, (so Pliny writes to Sossius,) a most industrious, eloquent 
upright man, which is all in all with me ; " the affection 
came from his good parts. And as St. Austin cottunents on 
the 84th Psalm, ^ ^ there is a peculiar beauty of justice, and 
inward beauty, which we see with the eyes of our hearts, 
love, and are enamoured with, as in martyrs, though their 
bodies be torn in pieces with wild beiasts, yet this beauty 
shines, and we love their virtues." The * stoics are of opinion 
that a wise man is only fair ; and Cato in TuUy, 3 d6 Mnihu, 
contends the same, that the lineaments of the mind are far 
fairer than those of the body, incomparably beyond them ; 
wisdom and valour according to •Xenophon, esp^iaUy de- 
serves the name of beauty, and denominate one fidr, et in' 
comparahiliter ptdchrior est (as Austin holds) Veritas Chris- 
tianorum quam Hdena Grcecorum. '^Wine is strong, the 
king is strong, women are strong, but truth overoometh all 
things," Esd, i. 8, 10, 11, 12. " Blessed is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and getteth understanding; for the mer- 
chandise thereof is better than silver, and the gain thereof 
better than gold ; it is more precious than pearls, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared to her," 
Prov. ii. 13, 14, 15 ; a wise, true, just, upright, and good man, 
I say it again, is only fair; ^it is reported of Magdalene 
Queen of France, and wife to Lewis XI., a Scottish woman 
by birth, that walking forth in an evening with her ladies, 

1 Ei^. lib. 8. Semper amari at tu qnaBdam pnlohritado Jii8titi«B quam H- 

sdfl, M. BrutUm propter ctjus 8timmiim demus oculis cordis, anuunus, at exardes- 

iDgeniom, snaTiflsimos mores, singalaiem dmos, ut in matyribos, qaum eomm 

Erobitatem et constantiam ; nihil est, mi- membra bestin lacerarent, etri alias de- 

i erede, yirtute formosius, nihil ama- formes, &c. 6 Lipsius, manndne. ad 

hilius. s Ardentes amores ezcitaret, si Pbys. Stoic, lib. 8. diff. 17, solos sapiens 

rimulacrum ejas ad oculos penetraret. pulcher. * Fortitndo et pmdentla 

Plato PhsBdone. ' Epist. lib. 4, Vali- pulchritudinis laudem prsedpue meren- 

dissimd diligo rirum rectum, disertum. tur. ? Franc BeUbiist. in his*^ «il 

9uod apud me potentissim um est. « Est 1480. 
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she spied M. Alanus, one of the king's chaplains, a silly, old, 
* hard-favoured man fast asleep in a bower, and kissed him 
sweetly ; when the young ladies laughed at her for it, she 
replied, that it was not his person that she did embrace and 
reverence, but, with a platonic love, the divine beauty of 'hi{> 
Boul. Thus in all ages virtue hath been adored, admired, a 
singular lustre hath proceeded from it ; and the more virtuous 
he is, the more gracious, the more admired. No man so much 
followed upon earth &s Christ himself; and as the Psalmist 
saith, xlv. 2, " He was fairer than the sons of men." Chrya- 
ostom. Bom. 8, in Mat, Bernard, iS^. 1, de omnihus Sanctis ; 
Austin Cassiodore, ERer, in 9 McU, interpret it of the * beauty 
of his person ; there was a divine majesty in his looks, it 
shined like lightning and drew all men to it ; but Basil, Cyr^, 
iib^ 6, super 55 £say, Theodoret, Amobius, <&c, of the beauty 
of his divinity, justice, grace, eloquence, &c., Thomas in PsaL 
xliv. of both ; and so doth Barradius and Peter Morales, lib, 
de ptdchritud, Je$u et Mari€By adding as much of Joseph and 
the Virgin Mary,— -A^cc alios forma prtecesserit omneSy 
^according to that prediction of Sibylla Cumea. Be they 
present or absent, near us, or afar off, this beauty shines, and 
will attract men many miles to come and visit it. Plato and 
Pythagoras left their country, to see those wise Egyptian 
priests ; ApoUonius travelled into JSthiopia, Persia, to con- 
sult with the Magi, Brachmanni, gymnosophists. The Queen 
of Sheba came to visit Solomon ; and " many," saith * Hierom, 
^ went out of Spain and remote places a thousand miles, to 
behind that eloquent Livy:" ^ MuUi Romam non ut urbein 
ptdcherrimamf aiU urbis et orbis dominum Octavianum, sed 
ut hunc unum inviserent audirentquey a Gadibus profecti 
sunt. No beauty leaves such an impression, strikes so deep, 
' or links the souls of men closer than virtue. 



1 Erat antem feede deformis, et ea forma, fiilgor et diyina majestas homines ad m 

lua citius paeri terreri poesent, quam trahentes. ^ " She excelled all others 

inyitari ad oeculum pnellas. > Defer- in beauty." ^ Pr»fiit. bib. vulgar, 

mis iste etfd rideatur senex, divinum an- * Pars insorip. !nt. UtU statuse Patavll 

imum liabet. s Fulgebat Tultu suo : 7 a true love's knot. 
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1 '* Non per deos aut pictor posset, 
Ant statuarios nllus fingere 
Talem palchritndinem qualem virtus habet; *' 

** no painter, no graver, no carver can express virtue's lustre^ 

9r those admirable rajs that oome from it, those enchanting 

rajs that enamour posteritj, those everlasting rajs that con* 

tinue to the world's end." Manj, saith Phavorinus, that 

loved and admired Alcibiades in his jouth, knew not, cared 

not for Alcibiades a man, nunc intuentes qtuerebant Ahihia- 

dem ; but the beaut j of Socrates is still the same ; ^ virtue's 

lustre never fades, is ever fresh and green, semper viva to all 

succeeding ages, and a most attractive loadstone, to draw and 

combine such as are present. For that reason belike, Homer 

feigns the three Graces to be linked and tied hand in hand, 

because the hearts of men are so firmlj united with such 

graces. • ** O sweet bands (Seneca exclaims), which so hap- 

pilj combine, that those which are bound bj them love their 

binders, desiring withal much more harder to be bound," an<t 

as so manj Grerjons to be united into one. For the nature 

of true friendship is to combine, to be like affected of one 

mind,^ . 

4 *' Velle et nolle ambobos idem, satiataqne toto 
Mens 8BV0** 

as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And 
where this love takes place there is peace and quietness, a 
true correspondence, perfect amitj, a diapason of vows and 
wishes, the same opinions, as between ' David and Jons^than, 
Damon and Pjthias, P jlades and Orestes, • Nisus and Eurj- 
alus, Theseus and Pirithous, *they will live and die together, 
and prosecute one another with good turns. * Nam vinci in 
amore turpissimum putant, not onlj living, but when their 
friends are dead, with tombs and monuments, Nenias, epi- 

1 Stobseus e Grseco. * Solinus, pnl- 1 Sam. xr. 1. '^ Beyond the loTe of 

ohri nulla est &cies. 3 dalcissimi women." ^ Virg. 9 Ma.. Qui super 

laquei, qui tam feliciter derinciunt. ut exanimem sese conjecit amioum confi)e> 

etiam a yinctis diligantur, qui a gratiis sus. ^ Amicus animae dimidium. Aus- 

Tincti sunt, cupiunt arctius deligari et in tin. confess. 4, cap. 6. Quod de Virgilio 

nnum redigi. ^ Statius. & ^' He Horatius: Et senres ai^SB cUmidium 

loyed him as he loved liis own soul,'* mesd- ^ Plinius. 
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taphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, statues, im- 
ages, pictures, histories, poems, annals, feasts, anniversaries, 
many ages after (as Plato's scholars did) they will parentare 
still, omit no good office that may tend to the preservation of 
their names, honours, and eternal memory. ^ Ilium colorihus, 
iUum cerdy iUum cere^ &c. " He did express his friends in 
colours, in wax, in brass, in ivory, marble, gold, and silver, 
(as Pliny reports of a citizen in Rome,) and in a great audi- 
tory not long since recited a just volume of his life." In an- 
other place, ^ speaking of an epigram which Martial had com- 
posed in praise of him, • " He gave me as much as he might, 
and would have done more if he could ; though what can a 
man give more than honour, glory, and eternity ? But that 
which he wrote peradventure, will not continue, yet he wrote 
it to continue." 'Tis all the recompense a poor scholar can 
make his well-deserving patron, Maecenas, friend, to mention 
him in his works, to dedicate a book to his name, to write his 
life, &c., as all our poets, orators, historiographers have ever 
done, and the greatest revenge such men take of their adver- 
saries, to persecute them with satires, invectives, &c., * and 
'tis both ways of great moment, as * Plato gives us to under- 
stand. Paulus Jovius, in the fourth book of the life and 
deeds of Pope Leo Decimus, his noble patron, concludes in 
these words, * " Because I cannot honour him as other rich 
men do, with like endeavour, affection, and piety, I have un- 
dertaken to write his life ; since my fortunes will not give me 
leave to make a more sumptuous monument, I will perform 
those rites to his sacred ashes, which a small, perhaps, but 
a liberal wit can afford." But I rove. Where this true love 
is wanting, there can be no firm peace, friendship from teeth 

1 nium argento et auio, ilium ebore, tanquam essent flitura. ^ For, genua 

marmore efllngit, et nuper ingenti ad- irritabile vatum. ^ Lib. 18, de I«^bu8. 

liibito auditorio ingentem de ritSL ejus Bfagnam enim Tim babent, &o. 6 Pari 

librum recitavit, epist. lib. 4, epist. 68. tamen Btudio et pietate conflcribendse 

s Lib. iy. ep. 61. Prisco suo. ^ Dedit ritSB cjjua munua suaoepi, et poetquam 

mihi quantum potuit maximum, datu- sumptuosa condere pro fortune non licu- 

rus amplius si potuisset. Tametsi quid it, exiguo sed eo forte liberaUs ingeiiii 

homini dari potest majus quara gloria, monumento Justa sanctissimc cineri sol 

laus, et eternitas? At non erunt for- yentur. 
tasse quie scripoit. IIIp tamen scripsit 
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oatward, counterfeit, or for some by-respects, so long dissem- 
Ued, till thej have satisfied their own ends, which, upon 
every small occasion, breaks out into enmity, open war, defi- 
ance, heart-burnings, whispering, calumnies, contentions, and 
all manner of bitter melanchc^y discontents. And those men 
which have no other object of their love than greatness, 
wealth, authority, &c, are rather feared than beloved ; nee 
amomt quemquam^ nee anumtur ah uUo ; and howsoever borne 
with for a time, yet for their tyranny and oppression, griping, 
covetousness, currish hardness, foUy, intemperance, impru- 
dence, and such like vices, they are generally odious, ab- 
horred of all, both Grod and men. 

'* Kon uxor salvum te vnlt, non flliua, omnes 
Vicini oderunt,'* 

"wife and children, friends, neighbours, all the world for- 
sakes them, would feign be rid of them," and are compelled 
many times to lay violent hands on them, or else Grod's judg- 
ments overtake them; instead of graces, come fiiries*. So 
when fair * Abigail, a woman of singular wisdom, was accept- 
able to David, Nabal was churlish and evil-conditioned ; and 
therefore * Mordecai was received, when Haman was exe- 
cuted, Haman the favourite, " that had his seat above the 
other princes, to whom all the king's servants that stood in 
the gates, bowed their knees and reverenced.'* Though they 
flourish many times, such hypocrites, such temporizing foxes, 
and blear the world's eyes by flattery, bribery, dissembling 
their natures, or other men's weakness, that cannot so appre- 
hend their tricks, yet in the end they will be disceraed, and 
precipitated, in a moment; "surely," saith David, "thou 
hast set them in slippery places," Ps. xxxvii. 5, as so many 
Sejani, they will come down to the Gremonian scales ; and as 
Eusebius in • Ammianus, that was in such authority, ad jti- 
hendum Imperatorem, be cast down headlong on a sudden. 
Or put case they escape, and rest unmasked to their lives* 
end, yet after their death their memory stinks as a snuff of 

1 1 Sun. zxT. a > Esther iii. 2. » Amm. MareelUiuu, 1. 14. 
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a candle put out, and those that durst not so much as mutter 
against them in their lives, will prosecute their name with 
satires, libels, and bitter imprecations, they shall male audire 
in all succeeding ages, and be odious to the world's end. 



MEMB. in. 

Charity composed of all three Kinds^ Pleasanty ProfttaUsy 

Honest. 

Besidiss this love that comes from profit, pleasant, honest 
(for one good turn asks another in equity), that which pro- i/ 
ceeds from the law of nature, or from discipline and philoso- 
phy, there is yet another love compounded of all these three, 
which is charity, and includes piety, dilection, benevolence, 
friendship, even all those virtuous habits; for love is the 
circle equant of all other affections, of which Aristotle di- 
lates at large in his Ethics, and is commanded by Gk>d, which 
no man can well pei*form, but he that is a Christian, and a 
true regenerate man ; this is, ^ " To love God above all, and 
our neighbour as ourself ;" for this love is lychntAS accendens 
et accensusj a communicating light, apt to illuminate itself as 
well as others. All othpr objects are fair, and very beauti- 
ful, I confess ; kindred, alliance, friendship, the love that we 
owe to our country, nature, wealth, pleasure, honour, and 
such moral respects, <&c., of which read ^ copious Aristotle in 
his mcHals ; a man is beloved of a man, in that he is a man ; 
but all these are far more eminent and great, when they 
shall proceed from a sanctified spirit, that hath a true touch 
of religion, and a reference to God. Nature binds all crea- 
tures to love their young ones ; a hen to preserve her brood 
will run upon a lion, a hind will fight with a bull, a sow with 

1 Ut mundnftdaobus polls susteatator : mandi corruit, si una da poUs turbatur : 
Ma lex Dei, amore Dei et prozimi ; dao- lex perit divina si una ex his. > 8 et fi 
^buB bis ftindamentis Tincitur; machina Ubro. 
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a bear, a silly sheep with a fox. So the same nature urgeth 
a man to love his parents, Q dii me pater omnes oderint, ni 
U magis quam oculos amem meosf) and this love cannot be 
dissolved, as TuUj holds, * " without detestable offence ; " but 
much more Grod's commandment, which enjoins a filial love, 
and an obedience in this kind. • " The love of brethren is 
great, and like an arch of stones, where if one be displaced, 
all comes down," no love so forcible and strong, honest, to 
the combination of which, nature, fortune, virtue, happily 
concur ; yet this love comes short of it. * Dulee et decorum 
pro patrid mori^ * it cannot be expressed, what a deal' of 
charity that one name of country contains. Amor laudis et 
patricB pro stipendio est ; the Decii did se devovere, Horatii, 
Curii, Scsevola, Regulus, Codrus, sacrifice themselves for 
their country's peace and good. 

* ^ Una dies Fabios ad beUum miserat omnes, 
Ad bellum missos perdidit una dies." 

** One day the Fabii stoutly warred, 
One day the Fabii were destroyed." 

Fifty thousand Englishmen lost their lives willingly near 
Battle Abbey, in defence of their country. ' P. ^milius, 
L 6, speaks of six senators of Calais, that came with halters 
in their hands to the king of England, to die for the rest 
This love makes so many writers take such pains, so many 
historiographers, physicians, &c., or at least, as they pretend, 
for common safety, and their country's benefit. • Sanctum 
nomen amidtice, sociorum commumo sacra; friendship is a 
holy name, and a sacred communion of friends. • " As the 
sun is in the firmament, so is friendship in the world," a most 
divine and heavenly band. As nuptial love makes, this per- 
fects mankind, and is to be preferred (if you will stand to 

1 Ter. Adelph. 4, 6. * De Amidt. diet non potest quantum chaiHatis nomen 

» Cbaritas parentum dilui nisi detestabili iUud habet. * Ovid. Fast. ' Anno 

Dcelere non potest, lapidum fornicibus 1847. Jacob Bfayer. Annal. Fland. lib. 

9imillima, oasura, nisi se inyioem susten- 12. ^ Tully. * Lueianns, Tozari 

taret. Seneca. 4 " It is sweet to die Amicitia ut sol in mnndo, fre. 
•br one's country." & Dii immortales, 
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the judgment of * Cornelius Nepos) before affinity or consan- 
guinity ; plus in amicitid valet similitudo morum qtuim affin-' 
itas, Sfc, the cords of love bind faster than any other iirreath 
whatsoever. Take this away, and take all pleasure, joy, com- 
fort, happiness, and true content out of the world ; 'tis the 
greatest tie, the surest indenture, strongest band, and, as 
our modem Maro decides it, is much to be preferred before 
the rest. ' 

S'* Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 
When all three kinds of love together meet; 
And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether shall weigh the balance down; to wit, 
The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 
Or raging fire of love to women kind. 
Or zeal of friends, combin'd by virtues meet; 
But of them all the band of virtuous mind, 

Methinks the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

^ For natural affection soon doth cease, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 
But faithful friendship doth them both suppress, 
And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 
For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass. 
And aU the service of the body frame, 
So love of soul doth love of body pass. 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass." 

•A faithful friend is better than * gold, a medicine of misery, 
• an only possession ; yet this love of friends, nuptial, heroical, 
profitable, pleasant, honest, all three loves put together, are 
little worth, if they proceed not from a ti'ue Christian illu 
minated soul, if it be not done in ordine ad Deum, for Grod's 
sake. " Though I had the gift of prophecy, spake with 
tongues of men and angels, though I feed the poor with all 
my goods, give my body to be burned, and have not this love, 
it profiteth me nothing," 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3, 'tis splendidum pec- 
tatumy without charity. This is an all-apprehending love, a 
deifying love, a refined, pure, divine love, the quintessence 

1 Vit. Pompon Attici. s Spenser, nmnisma. ^ Xenophon, vems amicuf 
Faerie Queene, lib. 6. cant. 9, staff. 1, 2. pnestantissfana posaessio 
Siraoides. < Plutarch, preciosum 
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of all love, the true phflosopher's stone, Non potest enim. as 

* Austin infers, veraciter amicus esse hominis, nisifuerU tpstus 
primitus veritatisy He is no tme friend that loves not Grod's 
tmth. And therefore this is true love indeed, the cause of all 
good to mortal men, that reconciles all creatures, and glues 
them together in perpetual amity and firm league ; and can 
no more abide bitterness, hate, malice, than fau* and foul 
weather, light and darkne^ sterility and plenty may be to- 
gether ; as the sun in the firmament (I say), so is love in the 
world ; and for this cause, 'tis love without an addition, love, 
love of God, and love of men. * " The love of God begets 
the love of man ; and by this love of our neighbour, the love 
of God is nourished and increased." By this happy union 
of love, • ** all well governed families and cities are combined, 
the heavens annexed, and divine souls complicated, the world 
itself composed, and all that is in it conjoined in God, and re- 
duced to one. * This love causeth true and absolute virtues, 
the life, spirit, and root of eveiy virtuous action, it finisheth 
prosperity, easeth adversity, corrects all natural incumbrances, 
inconveniences, sustained by faith and hope, which with this 
our love make an indissoluble twist, a Grordian knot, an equi- 
lateral triangle, and yet the greatest of them is love," 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13, ^^' which inflames our souls with a divine heat, and 
being so inflamed, purged, and so purgeth, elevates to God, 
makes an atonement, and reconciles us unto him." • That 
other love infects the soul of man, this deanseth ; that de- 
presses, this rears ; that causeth cares and troubles, this 
quietness of mind ; this informs, that deforms our life ; that 
leads to repentance, this to heaven." For if once we be truly 
linked and touched with this charity, we shall love God above 
all, our neighbour as ourself, as we are enjoined, Mark xii. 

1 Bplst. 52. > Qwg. Per amorem & Diyino calore animoe inoendit, incenwM 

IM, proximi gigaitor; et per hunc amo- purgat, purgatoe elevat ad Beam, Deom 

rem proximi, Dei nntritnr. * Picolo- placat, hominem Deo coDciliat. Bernard, 

mineus, grad. 7, cap. 27, hoc felici amo- 6 Ille inficit, hk perficit ; ille deprimit, hio 

rifl DOdo Ugantnr fiunilise, ciyitates, &c. elevat ; hie tranqoillitatem, ille cursa 

* Veras alMolutas haac parit Tirtutes, parit : iiic Tiiam rectd informat, ille de- 
radix omnium Tirtatom, mens et^piritus. format, &c. 
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31, Matt xix. 19, perform those duties and exercises, even 
all the operations of a good Christian. 

" This love suffereth long, it is bountiful, envieth not, boast- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, it deceiveth not, it seeketh not 
his own things, is not provoked to anger, it thinketh not evil, 
it rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in truth. It suffereth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things," 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
5, 6, 7; "it covereth all trespasses," Pro v. x. 12; "a multi- 
tude of sins," 1 Pet iv. 8^, as our Saviour told the woman in 
the Gospel, that washed his feet, " many sins were forgiven 
her. for she loved much," Luke vii. 47 ; " it will defend the 
fatherless and the widow," Isa. i. 17 ; " will seek no revenge, 
or be mindful of wrong," Levit xix. 18 ; " will bring home 
his brother's ox if he go astray, as it is commanded," Deut 
xxii. 1 ; ^ will resist not evil, give to him that asketh, and not 
turn from him that borroweth, bless them that curse him, love 
his enemy," Matt. v. ; " bear his brother's burden," Gal. vi. 2. 
He that so loves will be hospitable, and distribute to the ne- 
cessities of the saints ; he will, if it be possible, have peace 
with all men, "feed his enemy if he be hungry, if he be 
athirst give him drink ; " he will perform those seven works 
of mercy, " he will make himself equal to them of the lower 
sort, rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that 
weep," Bom. xii. ; he will speak truth to his neighbour, be 
courteous and tender-hearted, " forgiving others for Christ's 
sake, as God forgave him," Eph. iv. 32 ; "he will be like- 
minded," Phil. ii. 2. " Of one judgment ; be humble, meek, 
long-suffering," Colos, iii. " Forbear, forget and forgive," 
xii. 13, 23, and what he doth shall be heartily done to God, 
and not to men. " Be pitiful and courteous," 1 Pet iii. 
" Seek peace and follow it." He will love his brother, not in 
word and tongue, but in deed and truth, John iii. 18, " and 
he that loves God, Christ will love him that is begotten of 
him," John v. 1, &c Thus should we willingly do, if we had 
a true touch of this charity, of this divine love, if we could 
perform this which we are enjoined, forget and forgive, and 
u)ni|)ose ourselves to those Christian laws of love. 
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1^0 felix hominum genus, 
Si vestros animos amor 
Quo coelum regitur regat! " 

« Angelical souls, how blessed, how happy should we be, so 
loving, how might we triumph over the devil, and havo 
another heaven upon earth!" 

But this we cannot do ; and which is the cause of all our 
woes, miseries, discontent, melancholy, ' want of this charity. 
We do invicem angartare, contemn, consult, vex, torture, mo- 
lest, and hold one another^s noses to the grindstone hard, pro- 
voke, raU, scoff, calumniate, challenge, hate, abuse (hard- 
hearted, implacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as we 
are), to satisfy our lust or private spleen, for * toys, triHes, 
and impertinent occasions, spend ourselves, goods, friends, 
fortunes, to be revenged on our adversary, to ruin him and 
his. Tis all our study, practice, and business how to plot 
mischief, mine^ countermine, defend and offend, ward our- 
selves, injure others, hurt all ; as if we were bom to do mis- 
chief, and that with such eagerness and bitterness, with such 
rancour, malice, rage, and fury, we prosecute our intended 
designs, that neither affinity or consanguinity, love or fear of 
Grod or men can contain us ; no satisfaction, no composition 
will be accepted, no offices will serve, no submission ; though 
he shall upon his knees, as Sarpedon did to Glaucus in Ho- 
mer, acknowledging his error, yield himself with tears in his 
eyes, beg his pardon, we will not relent, forgive, or forget, till 
we have confounded him and his, ^' made dice of his bones," 
as they say, see him rot in prison, banish his friends, follow- 
ers, et amne invisum genus, rooted him out and all his pos- 
terity. Monsters of men as we are, dogs, wolves, * tigers, 
fiends, incarnate devils, we do not only contend, oppress, and 
tyrannize ourselves, but as so many firebrands, we set on, and 
animate others ; our whole life is a perpetual combat, a con- 
flict, a set battle, a snarling fit Eris dea is settled in our 

1 BoethloB, lib. 2, met. 8. > Deliqui- > Nodum in scirpo quserentes. < HIr 
vaax patltnr oharitas, odium ejus loco canaeque admdrunt ubera tigres. 
saooedit. Baail. 1. ser. de iastit. mon. 
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tents, ^ Omnia de lite^ opposing wit to wit, wealth to wealtli, 
strength to strength, fortunes to fortunes, friends to friends, 
as at a sea-fight, we turn our broadsides, or two millstones 
with continual attrition, we fire ourselves, or break one anoth- 
er's backs, and both are ruined and consumed in the end. Mis- 
erable wretches, to fat and enrich ourselves, we care not how 
we get it, QuocunqiLe rnodo rem ; how many thousands we 
undo, whom we oppress, by whose ruin and downfall we 
arise, whom we injure, fatherless children, widows, common 
societies, to satisfy our own private lust Though we have 
myriads, abundance of wealth and treasure (pitiless, mer- 
ciless, remorseless, and uncharitable in the highest degree), 
and our poor brother in need, sickness, in great extremity, 
and now ready to be starved for want of food, we had rather, 
as the fox told the ape, his tail should sweep the ground still, 
than cover his buttocks ; rather spend it idly, consume it with 
dogs, hawks, hounds, unnecessary buildings, in riotous ap- 
parel, ingurgitate, or let it be lost, than he should have part 
of it; ^rather take from him that little which he hath, than 
relieve him. 

Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, 
let others make use of or enjoy it ; part with nothing while 
we live ; for want of disposing our household, and setting 
things in order, set all the world together by the ears after 
our death. Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few 
crumbs, he only seeks chippings, offals; let him roar and 
howl, famish, and eat his own fiesh, he respects him not. A 
poor decayed kinsman of his sets upon him by the way in all 
his jollity, and runs begging bareheaded by him, conjuring 
by those former bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguin- 
ity, &c., uncle, cousin, brother, father, 

'* Per ego has lachryraas, dextramque taaci te, 
Si qnidqnam de te memi, fait ant tibi quidquam 
Dulce menm, raisere mei.** 

1 Heniolitus. >ffl en gehennam abit, pauperem qui non alat: quid de eo Set 
qui pauperem denndat? Anstin. 
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" Show some pity for Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old 
man,** &c., he cares not, ride on ; pretend sickness, inevitable 
loss of limbs, goods, plead suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, 
common calamities, show thy wants and imperfections, 

^ Et si per sanctum juratus dicat Osyrim, 
Credite, non ludo, crudelea toUite claudum.'* 

'* Swear, protest, take Grod and all his angels to witness, 
qutere peregrinum^ thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he 
is not touched with it, pauper ubique jacet^ ride on, he takes 
no notice of it** Put up a supplication to him in the name 
of a thousand orphans, a hospital, a spittal, a prison, as he 
goes by, they cry out to him for aid, ride on, surdo narrate 
he cares not, let them eat stones, devour themselves with 
vermin, rot in their own dung, he cares not. Show him a 
decayed haven, a bridge, a school, a fortification, &c, or some 
public work, ride on ; good your woi'ship, your honour, for 
Grod's sake, your country's sake, ride on. But show him a 
roll wherein his name shall be registered in golden letters, 
and commended to all posterity, his arms set up, with his 
devices to be seen, then peradventure he will stay and con- 
tribute ; or if thou canst thunder upon him, as Papists do, 
with satisfactory and meritorious works, or persuade him by 
this means he shall save his soul out of hell, and free it from 
purgatory (if he be of any religion), then in all likelihood he 
will listen and stay ; or that he have no children, no near 
kinsman, heir, he cares for, at least, or cannot well tell other- 
wise how or where to bestow his possessions (for carry them 
with him he cannot), it may be then he will build some 
school or hospital in his life, or be induced to give liberally 
to pious uses after his death. For I dare boldly say, vain- 
glory, that opinion of merit, and this enforced necessity, 
when they know not otherwise how to leave, or what better 
to do with them, is the main cause of most of our good 
works. I will not urge this to derogate from any man's 
cnaritable devotion, or bounty in this kind, to censure any 
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good work ; no doubt, there be many sanctified, heroical and 
worthy-minded men, that in true zeal, and for virtue's sake 
(divine spirits), that out of commiseration and pity extend 
their liberality, and as much as in them lies do good to all 
men, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, comfort the sick and 
needy, relieve all, forget and forgive injuries, as tru^ charity 
requires ; yet most part there is simulatum quid, a deal of 
hypocrisy in this kind, much default and defect. * Cosmo de 
Medici, that rich citizen of Florence, ingenuously confessed to 
a near friend of his, that would know of him why he built 
so many public and magnificent palaces, and bestowed so 
liberally on scholars, not that he loved learning more than 
others, "but to ^eternize his own name^'to be immortal by 
the benefit of scholars ; for when his friends were dead, wails 
decayed, and all inscriptions gone, books would remain to the 
world's end." The lantern in * Athens was built by Zeno- 
cles, the theatre by Pericles, the famous port Pyraeum by 
Musicles, Pallas Palladium by Phidias, the Pantheon by 
Callicratidas ; but these brave monuments are decayed nil, 
and ruined long since, their builders' names alone flourish by 
meditation of writers. And as *he said of that Marian oak, 
now cut down and dead, nuUius Agricolce 7nanu culta stirps 
tarn diutuma quam quce poetce versa seminari potest, no plant 
can grow so long as that which is ingenio sata, set and 
manured by those ever-living wits. 'Allon Backuth, that 
weeping oak, under which Deborah, Rebecca's nurse died, 
and was buried, may not survive the memory of such ever- 
lasting monuments. Vainglory and emulation (as to most 
men) was the cause efficient, and to be a trumpeter of his own 
fame, Cosmo's sole intent so to do good, that all the world 
might take notice of it. Such for the most part is the charity 
of our times, such our benefactors, Maecenates and patrons. 
Show me amongst so many myriads, a truly devout, a right, 

1 Joriiu, Tita ^s. s Tmmortalita- rtiitura, etsi r^o sumpta sddiflcata, noo 

tern beneflcio literarnm, immortali elori- Hbri. « Plutarch, Pericle. ^Tullius, 

ogft qoAdam cnpiditate cononpiyit. Qnod lib. 1, de legibas. <^ Oen. xxxt. 8 
cWes quibu8 benefecisset perituii.nioenia 
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honest, upright, meek, humble, a patient, innocuous, innocent, 

a merciful, a loving, a charitable man ! * Prohus qvis nobis- 

cum vivtt f Show me a Caleb or a Joshua ! IHc mihi Musa 

virum show a virtuous woman, a constant wife, a good 

neighbour, a trusty servant, an obedient child, a true fiiend, &c. 

Crows in Africa are not so scant He that shall examine 

this 2 iron age wherein we live, where love is cold, et jam 

terras Astrea rdtqutt, justice fled with her assistants, virtue 

expelled, 

«"Ju8titi» soror, 
Incorrapta fides, nudaque Veritas,** 

all goodness gone, where vice abounds, the devil is loose, and 
see one man vilify and insult over his brother, as if he were 
an innocent, or a block, oppress, tyrannize, prey upon, 
torture him, vex, gall, torment and crucify him, starve him, 
where is charity ? He that shall see men * swear and for- 
swear, lie and bear false witness, to advantage themselves, 
prejudice others, hazard goods, lives, fortunes, credit, all, to 
be revenged on their enemies, men so unspeakable in their 
lusts, unnatural in malice, such bloody designments, Italian 
blaspheming, Spanish renouncing, &c, may well ask where 
is charity ? He that shall observe so many lawsuits, such 
endless contentions, such plotting, undermining, so much 
money spent with such eagerness and fury, every man for 
himself, his own ends, the devil for all ; so many distressed 
souls, such lamentable complaints, so many factions, con- 
spiracies, seditions, oppressions, abuses, injuries, such grudg- 
ing, repining, discontent, so much emulation, envy, so many 
brawls, quarrels, monomachies, &c., may well require what is 
become of charity ? When we see and read of such cruel 
wars, tumults, uproars, bloody battles, so many * men slain, 
so many cities ruinated, &c., (for what else is the subject of 

1 Hor. 3 Durum genus sum us. dii fiM^ias, paratmn fore scito. SGallieTiiu, 

• ** The sister of justice, honour inyiolate, in Treb. PolUo, lacera, occide, meft mente 

and naked truth." * Tull. pro Rose, irascere. Rabie jecur incexldente ferun- 

Mentiri vis oausft meft? ego vero cupidis tur pwecipites. Vopisciu of Aurelian. 

etlibentermentiartuSLcausa;et8iqnando Tantum fhdit sanguinis quantum quls 

me vis peijnrare,ut paululum tu compen- vini potavit. 
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all our stories almost, but bills, bows, and guns !) so many 
murders and massacres, &c., where is charity? Or see men 
wholly devote to Grod, churchmen, professed divines, holy 
men, * " to make the trumpet of the gospel the trumpet of 
war," a company of hell-bom Jesuits, and fiery-spirited 
friars, yocem prceferre to all seditions ; as so many firebrands 
set all the world by the ears (I say nothing of their conten- 
tions and railing books, whole ages spent in writing one 
against another, and that with such virulency and bitterness, 
Bionceis sermonibus et sale nigro,) and by their bloody in- 
quisitions, that in thirty years. Bale saith, consumed 39 
princes, 148 earls, 235 barons, 14,755 commons; worse 
than those ten persecutions, may justly doubt where is 
charity? Obsecro vos quales hi demum Ohristiani/ Are 
these Christians? I beseech you tell me; he that shall 
observe and see these things, may say to them as Cato to 
Cassar, credo qtuB de inferis dicurdur faUa existimas^ " sure 
I think thou art of opinion there is neither heaven nor hell." 
Let them pretend religion, zeal, make what shows they will, 
give alms, peacemakers, frequent sermons, if we may guesa 
at the tree by the fruit they are no better than hypocrites, 
epicures, atheists, with the *"fool in their hearts they say 
there is no Grod." *Tis no marvel then if being so uncharita- 
ble, hardhearted as we are, we have so frequent and so many 
discontents, such melancholy fits, so many bitter pangs, 
mutual discords, all in a combustion, often complaints, so 
common grievances, general mischiefs, si tarda in terris 
tragadiay quibus lahefactatur et miserh laceratur humanum 
genus^ so many pestilences, wars,- uproars, losses, deluges, 
fires, inundations, Grod's vengeance and all the plagues of 
Egypt, come upon us, since we are so currish one towards 
another, so respecUess of Grod, and our neighbours, and by 
our crying sins pull these miseries upon our own heads. 
Nay more, 'tis justly to be feared, which 'Josephus once 

1 Srangelli tubam belli tnbam fluiiunt; snadent. > Psal. xiH. 1. ' De bello 
n paliritis paoem, in oolloqoiis bellam Judaico, lib. 6, c. 16. Pnto A Romani 
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eaid of his countrymen Jew.^, " if the Romans had not come 
when they did to sack their city, surely it had been swal- 
lowed up with some earthquake, deluge, or fired fix)m heaven 
us Sodom and Gk>morrah ; their desperate malice, wickedness 
and peevishness was such.** 'Tis to be suspected, if we con- 
tinue these wretched ways, we may look for the like heavy 
visitations to come upon us. If we had any sense or feeling 
of these things, surely we should not go on as we do, in such 
irregular courses, practise all manner of impieties ; our whole 
carriage would not be so averse from God. If a man would 
but consider, when he is in the midst and full career of 
such prodigious and uncharitable actions, how displeasing 
they are in God's sight, how noxious to himself, as Solomon 
told Joab, 1 Kings, ii. "The Lord shall bring this blood 
upon their heads." Prov. L 27, " sudden desolation and de- 
struction shall come like a whirlwind upon them ; affliction, 
anguish, the reward of his hand shall be given him," Isa. 
iiL 11, &c, "they shall fall into the pit they have digged for 
others," and when they are scraping, tyrannizing, getting, 
wallowing in their wealth, "this night, O fool, I will take 
away thy soul," what a severe account they must make ; 
and how * gracious on the other side a charitable man is in 
God's eyes, haurit nhi ffratiam. Matt v. 7, " Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ; he that lendeth to 
the {)oor, gives to Grod," and how it shall be restored to them 
again ; " how by their patience and long-suffering they shall 
heap coals on their enemies' heads," Rom. xii. " and he that 
followeth after righteousness and mercy, shall find righteous- 
ness and glory ; " surely they would check their desires, curb 
in their unnatural, inordinate affections, agree amongst them- 
selves, abstain from doing evil, amend their lives, and learn 
to do well. " Behold how comely and good a thing it is for 
brethren to live together in ^ union ; it is like the precious 

contra nos yenire tard&ssent, aat Uatn tnm populi, &e. 1 Benefluiit anlmsB 

terras devorandam fuisse civitatem, aat suss vir oo^serioors. * Concordia parvsB 

dilnvio perituram, ant ftilmina ac Sodo- res orewunt, discordia mazimaB dilaban- 

fua cum incendio passuram, ob despera- tur 



ointment, &c. How odious to con 
' Miseri quid luctatiunndii Msce i 
caput est, et supremum illud Iriboi 
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